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PREFACE. 


Although  in  the  past  not  a  few  have  attempted  to 
write  the  biography  of  Colonel  William  Stephen 
Hamilton,  this  book  is,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
first  volume  ever  completed  concerning  that  famous 
pioneer  and  is  the  result  of  five  years  of  research 
through  numerous  published  works,  countless  news¬ 
paper  files,  and  other  manuscript  material,  yellow 
with  age  and  resident  in  the  collections  of  a  score  of 
Historical  Societies  throughout  the  United  States. 

My  prime  purpose  in  the  following  chapters  is  to 
set  forth  a  clear  and  simple  account  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Hamilton;  thus  1  have,  insofar  as  was  pos¬ 
sible,  written  the  narrative  and  arranged  the  chapters 
in  chronological  order. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  thanks  for  the 
assistance  rendered  me  by  officials  of  the  Illinois, 
Iowa,  California  and  Wisconsin  Historical  Societies 
in  particular;  to  the  “Collections”  and  “Annals”  of 
those  Societies;  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  III;  and 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Mrs.  John  Kinzie,  Lodge,  Bancroft,  Oliver 
and  many  others  mentioned  throughout  the  book. 

S.  M. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON’S  PIONEER  SON 


Chapter  I. 

Origin  and  Parentage. 

William  Stephen  Hamilton  was  the  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  whose  name  is  immortally  engraved 
in  America’s  chartulary  of  fame  and  whose  life  is 
familiar  to  every  school-child  in  our  great  nation. 
Without  the  name  “Hamilton”  the  history  of  the 
mighty  United  States  could  never  have  been  written. 

When  we  consider  the  avidity  with  which  every 
detail  in  the  family  life  of  the  Ilamiltons  has  been 
perused  it  appears  as  a  curious  fac^udeed  that  many 
writers  have  harbored  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
William  Stephen  was  a  good-for-nothing  rogue,  a 
derelict,  and  an  adventurous  scion  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  prestige  of  his  family. 

It  is  true  that  young  Hamilton  was  somewhat  of 
a  runagate,  if  we  are  to  judge  his  character  by  the 
standards  of  conventional  aristocracy;  yet  I  dare  say 
no  one  ever  lead  a  more  romantic  life  than  he — a  life 
equal  to  all  of  the  subtle  imaginations  of  a  fiction 
writer.  Hamilton’s  heart  was  filled  with  a  desire  for 
adventure  and  surely  that  desire  must  have  been  well 
appeased  as  we  shall  learn  from  the  story  of  his  es¬ 
capades  on  the  Western  frontier  during  the  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

While  Hamilton  was  a  wanderer,  receiving  now  and 
then  the  sneers  of  the  social  elite,  he  could  well  be 
proud  of  his  lineage,  for  his  father’s  venerable  repu¬ 
tation  could  alone  sustain  him.  In  speaking  of  young 
Hamilton’s  parentage  we  are  reminded  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  his  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
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country.  It  is  said  that  William  Hamilton  put  in  at 
an  out-of-the-way  tavern,  and,  when  word  was  passed 
that  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  was  present,  a 
Jeffersonian  sympathizer  —  a  half  drunk  dandy  front 
the  East,  whose  father  was  an  admirer  of  Aaron  Burr 
jealous  of  Hamilton  becoming  the  center  of  inter- 
est,  spoke  up  and  said : 

"And  whose  son  was  Alexander  Hamilton?” 

This  remark  was  a  taunt  to  young  Hamilton  con¬ 
cerning  his  father’s  parents  and  a  duel  would  have 
resulted  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  insultor  was 
intoxicated. 

Many  an  able  writer  has  tried  to  put  a  monster 
skeleton  in  the  closet  of  the  Hamilton  family.  Even 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Lodge  and  Bancroft  have  hinted 
at  times  of  vague  stories  concerning  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  illegitimacy. 

1  here  is,  of  course,  some  reason  for  these  presump¬ 
tions;  but  whether  such  authors  have  vented  their 
postulations  to  gain  notoriety  by  way  of  scandal, 
through  envy  or  enmity,  or  through  candid  conviction 
is  a  question;  yet  through  an  exaggeration  of  facts, 
thousands  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  mighty 
Alexander  Hamilton  —  whom  Spencer  called  the 
greatest  man  this  country  ever  produced  —  did  not 
know  his  own  father. 

Were  the  story  true  that  this  monster  skeleton  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  closet  of  the  Hamilton  family,  and  could 
this  skeleton  have  affected  the  descendants,  our  only 
cause  for  regret  is  that  more  such  skeletons  do  not 
exist  in  the  closets  of  American  families. 

But  the  story  is  not  true  in  all  respects  and  why 
so  much  unnecessary  speculation  should  have  arisen 
over  Alexander  Hamilton’s  parentage,  when  records, 
letters,  and  documents,  have  long  been  in  existence 
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which  could  enlighten  any  interested  investigator, 
is  to  be  wondered  at.  The  truth  is  that  were  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  family  tree  to  be  placed  alongside  that  of  many 
a  social  braggart,  the  latter’s  would  resemble  a  shabby 
sapling  overshadowed  by  a  mighty  oak. 

At  the  outset  then,  let  us  go  into  a  few  of  these 
intimate  details  concerning  William  Stephen’s  origin 
and  parentage  which  may  also  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  characteristics  which  he  must  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  have  inherited  and  absorbed  through  environ¬ 
ment. 

I  say  “the  intimate  details,”  for  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  s  public  life  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  father  of  the  Federalists, 
writer  and  lawyer,  his  far-seeing  statesmanship,  his 
contribution  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  his 
establishment  of  the  National  Bank,  his  services  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  are  too  well  known 
and  too  extensive  to  warrant  discussion  here,  and  have 
been  depicted  on  numerous  occasions  by  far  more 
able  writers  than  myself. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  the  brilliant  ideas  of 
government  thought  to  have  been  original  with  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  really  had  their  birth  in  the 
ingenious  mind  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  even  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Madison,  who  pretended  to  despise  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  political  philosophy,  utilized  not  a  few  of  the 
latter’s  principles. 

Hamilton  wrote  the  Constitution;  Jefferson  inter¬ 
preted  it.  Just  as  Homer  wrote  the  “Iliad”  and  Aris¬ 
totle  afterward  inferred  from  its  matchless  numbers 
the  great  rules  and  canons  of  poetical  composition. 
It  was  Jefferson  who  perceived  that  “Hamilton  really 
controlled  the  judgment  and  measures  of  President 
Washington.” 


It 
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Alexander  Hamilton  s  mother  was  Rachel  Fawcett, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Fawcett,  a  Huguenot  exiled 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  She  was 
born  on  Nevis  Island  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
forced,  by  her  mother,  into  a  marriage  with  a  rich, 
but  incompassionatc,  Danish  Jew  named  Levine,  who 
made  life  so  unbearable  for  her  that  she  finally  de¬ 
serted  him  and  returned  to  the  home  of  her  parents. 

She  is  described  as  having  been  a  brilliant  and 
clever  girl  with  an  unusual  education.  It  was  after 
her  departure  from  Levine  that  she  met  James  Ham¬ 
ilton,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love.  On  account  of  the 
peculiar  laws  of  the  Island  the  couple  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry,  even  after  her  first  husband  had  di¬ 
vorced  her,  but  they  lived  congenially  together  until 
her  death,  and  America  owes  them  thanks  for  the 
bold  step  they  took  in  spite  of  conventions. 

Various  persons  have  been  described  as  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  father,  that  is,  William  Stephen  Hamil¬ 
ton  s  grandfather .  One  was  said  to  have  been  a  Dan¬ 
ish  Governor  of  one  of  the  Antilles  Islands  where 
Alexander  was  born  in  1757.  Another  story  was  that 
he  (Alexander)  was  half-brother  to  a  friend,  Edward 
Stevens,  whom  he  closely  resembled. (1)  John  Adams 
on  one  occasion  called  Alexander  Hamilton  “the  bas¬ 
tard  brat  of  a  Scotch  Peddler.” 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  William 
Stephen  Hamilton  was  aware  of  his  antecedents. 
Alexander  Hamilton  exchanged  letters  with  both  his 
father  and  his  brother.  The  church  records  of  the  Is¬ 
land  of  St.  Vincent,  where  William’s  grandfather  lived 
until  his  death  in  1799,  and  those  of  St.  Kitt’s,  where 
his  grandmother  was  buried  in  1768,  also  contain  am- 

(D  Ir}  “The  Conqueror”  ( Stoke*)  Gertrude  Atherton  nays: 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Hamilton  and  Stevens 
were  either  first  or  second  cousins . ” 
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pie  proof  to  settle  the  matter.  The  letter  which  fol¬ 
lows  was  written  by 

JAMES  HAMILTON  TO  HIS  SON  ALEXANDER 

HAMILTON.  (2) 

St.  Vincent,  June  12,  1793. 

Dear  Alexander: 

I  wrote  you  a  letter,  inclosed  in  one  to  Mr.  Donald  of 
Virginia,  since  which  I  have  had  no  further  accounts  from 
you.  My  bad  state  of  health  has  prevented  my  going  to  sea 
at  this  time — being  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  disorders. 

The  war  which  has  lately  broken  out  between  France  and 
England  makes  it  very  dangerous  going  to  sea  at  this  time. 
However,  we  daily  expect  news  of  a  peace,  and  when  that 
takes  place,  provided  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season,  I  will 
embark  on  the  first  vessel  that  sails  for  Philadelphia. 

I  have  now  settled  all  my  business  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Donald,  who  has 
been  of  every  service  to  me  that  lay  in  his  power,  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  make  my  life  easy  at  this  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  bearer  of  this,  Captain  Sheriff,  of  the  brig  Dispatch, 
sails  direct  for  Philadelphia,  and  has  promised  to  deliver  you 
this  message  with  his  own  hands;  and  as  he  returns  to  this 
Island  from  Philadelphia,  I  beg  you  will  drop  me  a  few  lines, 
letting  me  know  how  you  and  your  family  keep  your  health. 

I  am  uneasy  at  not  having  heard  from  you  for  sometime 
past.  I  beg  my  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
your  children,  and  wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  I  re¬ 
main,  with  esteem,  dear  Alexander, 

your  very  affectionate  father 

James  Hamilton. 

William  Stephen  Hamilton  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  the  son  of  James  Ham¬ 
ilton,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Laird  of  the  Grange,  in  the  Parish  of  Stevenston, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  (eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pollock),  who  were  married 
in  the  year  1730. 


(2)  “Hamilton’s  Works,”  vol.  V,  p.  567. 
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The  Hamiltons  of  Grange  belonged  to  the  Cambus- 

“ "J ‘Y  “T  »<  Hamilton, 

.  th,s  branch-  "i  the  fourteenth  century 

'  t'.w' Tu- "* 

Earls  o  r  .  am:"0n’  the  Dukes  Abercorn, 

})a  ^fcmgton,  discounts  Boyne,  Barons  Bel- 

and  Iri  ,7m  T™!  peC'^es-  and  of  a»  the  Scotch 

-v  ancl  lrli>h  Hamilton  families. 

'  ,  Ve  Was  Si;'th  in  <lcscent  from  Robert,  Earl  of  Mel- 
un,  created  by  Henry  J  of  France  and  his  Queen 

v  to  was  the  daughter  of  Jeroslaus,  Czar  of  Russia  (3) 
The  mother  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  prior  to 
er  mairiagc  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  EHzabeth 
Schuy  er,  the  second  daughter  „f  General  Philip 
Schuyler  of  Revolutionary  renown  ,,,,1  k  P 
Autrust  Oth  17C7  y  n’  and  was  bor't  on 

l!  seven  months  aftcr  her  husband 

er  mother  was  Catherine  van  Rensselaer,  daughter 

7"  RenSSe'aer’  wh0  was  tb«  son 

att d  F  h  t.  ,  r  f an  S°n  °f  Ki'iaen,  the  first  Patroon 
-  ^Htke  (Angelica)  Livingston. 

cernimrarWilllebtte  ^  ^  °f  °Ur  informati°n  con- 
e  ntna  W  .11, an,  Stephen  Hamilton’s  mother,  from 

the  memoirs  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tench  Tilghman 

ancl  from  the  writings  of  many  other  famous  persons 

toastA:  ;;‘7ry  dayS  Wh°  S"Ppcd  -dofCd 
bem  beauteous  Schuyler  girls  and  imposed  li- 

eral  y  upon  the  General’s  ever-ready  hospitality. 

T  mi  hT  °f  tbC  frequent  &uests  at  ‘he  Schuyler  home 

'fXmT°n  35  Lanklin’  steuben  <4).  the  Living- 
t0nS>  W ashmgton,  Charles  Carroll,  General  St.  Clair, 

York  (Ffneaiog1ca|nandeCio'n‘^nlhndfrT?^a-rnd^n"  in  the  “New 
“The  Historical  and  iEev'ew’  APri)  1889>  °r 

of^the^Fa’milyP  fAne-alogical  feel 

on^redei'ick^WiuSm'Ausust'steuben^wlvo  began  1fis',milinrr^ 
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de  Noailles,  La  Fayette,  Baron  Riedesel,  and  even 
Burgoyne,  who  often  praised  the  owner's  generosity 
and  whose  cannon  later  damaged  and  set  ablaze  the 
magnificent  structure. 

During  those  uncertain  days  the  Schuyler  home  was 
an  open  house  and  the  belles  of  the  household  were 
continually  busy  arranging  for  and  entertaining  their 
many  military  guests.  There,  no  doubt,  was  where 
Alexander  Hamilton  first  met  his  future  wife.  Popular 
and  patriotic  as  the  Schuylers  were  they  were  not  free 
from  the  thorn-pricks  of  envy,  and  it  was  often  stated 
by  General  Schuyler's  enemies  that  his  wealth  in¬ 
creased  as  the  British  forces  succeeded. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  General  made  heavy  dona¬ 
tions  to  Washington’s  army  with  no  assurance  of  re¬ 
compense,  and  Gates,  who  conspired  against  Schuyler 
and  was  sent  to  relieve  him,  after  ephemeral  success, 
proved  less  capable  of  holding  back  the  redcoats  than 
did  his  predecessor. 

Of  William  Stephen  Hamilton’s  mother,  Tench 
Tilghman  said:  “I  was  prepossessed  in  favor  of  this 
young  lady  the  moment  I  saw  her.  A  brunette  with 
the  most  good  natured,  dark,  lovely  eyes  that  I  ever 
saw,  which  threw  a  beam  of  good  temper  and  benevo¬ 
lence  over  her  entire  countenance."  And  another 
writer  said:  ‘‘From  all  accounts  she  was  gentle  and 
retiring,  yet  full  of  gayety  and  courage,  fond  of  do¬ 
mestic  affairs,  and  probably  her  mother’s  chief  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  management  of  the  house  and  slaves." 

The  psychologist  might  tell  us  that  William  Steph¬ 
en  Hamilton  came  naturally  to  be  possessed  of  his 

career  in  Prussia  as  an  aide  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was 
afterward  General  of  the  Royal  Guard  of  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  Steuben  joined  the  American  army 
at  Valley  Forge  in  1778  and  it  was  he  who  taught  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  the  orderly  tactics  of  war. 


'■ 
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ability  to  fight  and  deal  with  savages,  for  his  mother 
from  early  childhood  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sight 
and  use  of  weapons  and  the  red  men  often  terrorized 
the  district. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  Indians  raided  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  home  one  of  their  number  hurled  a  tomahawk, 
barely  missing  one  of  the  girls  who  was  fleeing  up 
the  stairs  with  a  baby  sister  in  her  arms.  The  missile 
struck  the  bannister,  cutting  a  gash  therein  which  is 
visible  even  today. (5) 

Alexander  Hamilton's  interest  in  Betty  Schuyler 
seems  to  have  been  most  serious  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  and  his  letters  to  her,  both  before  and  after 
their  marriage,  breathe  his  benevolent  personality, 
and  lay  bare  his  profound  sentiments  and  devotion,  by 
most  endearing  phrases,  which  would  bring  a  blush 
to  the  face  of  a  less  earnest  character  than  himself. 
In  fact  all  of  his  letters,  both  public  and  private,  are 
masterpieces,  and  should  convince  almost  any  modern 
critic  that  there  is  a  “lost  art”  of  correspondence. 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  Elizabeth  Schuyler  were 
married  in  1780  in  the  magnificent  old  home  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Schuyler,  the  latter  having  no  small  part  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  union,  and  while  it  can  be  said  that 
practically  throughout  all  his  life  Hamilton  was  never 
wealthy  because  of  his  slim  salary,  his  generosity, 
and  honesty  in  office,  he  was  far  too  proud  to  accept 
money  from  his  father-in-law,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  sent  him  not  a  few  expensive 
gifts. 

(6)  The  Schuyler  mansion  is  still  standing:  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  board  of  trustees.  The  building  has  been  repaired 
but  a  great  many  of  the  original  pieces  of  furniture  are  in 
the  various  rooms.  The  place  is  open  to  the  public  on  certain 
days  of  the  week. 
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To  them  were  born  eight  children: 

Born 

Philip . January  22,  1782 

Angelica . September  25,  1784  ;t 

Alexander . May  16,  1786 

James  Alexander . April  14,  1788 

John  Church . August  22,  1792 

William  Stephen . August  4,  1797 

Eliza . November  20,  1799 

Philip  (the  Second) . June  2,  1802 

In  the  earlier  period  of  their  married  life  we  find 
them  residing  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  until 
eventually  Hamilton  was  able  to  build  his  permanent 
home,  “The  Grange.”  His  expense  record  which  was 
carefully  kept,  is  both  curious  and  interesting  and 
contains  numerous  items  of  amounts  donated  to  char¬ 
ity- 

A  few  words  concerning  the  careers  of  William 
Stephen’s  sisters  and  brothers  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
His  eldest  brother,  whose  name  was  Philip,  seems  to 
have  been  the  child  most  beloved  by  the  father,  but 
since  the  latter  died  when  several  of  his  family  were 
guite  young,  we  may  guess  that  one  of  them  may 
have  taken  Philip’s  place  as  the  flower  of  the  family. 

But,  as  it  was,  Philip  shone  brightest  in  the  eyes 
of  his  parents  who  devoted  untold  energy  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  his  future  and  he  was  said  to  have  inheri¬ 
ted  his  father’s  talents  to  an  unusual  degree.  Philip 
attended  Columbia  University  as  his  father  had  done, 
graduated  with  high  honors,  and  was  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  taking  up  his  life’s  profession  at  the  bar,  when 
tragedy  crossed  his  pathway. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1801,  he  attended  the 
theatre  with  a  friend,  Price.  The  two  sat  in  a  box 
next  to  one  occupied  by  George  Eacker,  a  political  en- 
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emy  of  Philip’s  father,  who  overheard  young  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Price  criticizing  a  Fourth-of-July  speech 
which  he  (Eacker)  had  made  in  praise  of  Burr.  Pack¬ 
er,  after  accosting  the  two  with  an  offensive  expres¬ 
sion,  flung  a  challenge. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Eacker  met  Price.  Four 
shots  were  exchanged,  none  taking  effect.  The  seconds 
interfered  and  the  parties  left  the  field.  Next  day  it 
was  Philip’s  turn  to  face  Eacker,  and  at  the  first  shot 
from  the  latter’s  pistol,  the  young  man  fell  without 
returning  the  fire,  in  precisely  the  same  place  where 
his  father  met  his  death  three  years  later.  This  inci¬ 
dent  left  a  grief  in  the  family  from  which  it  never 
fully  recovered. 

Alexander  Hamilton  II,  the  second  son,  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1804,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  went  abroad  and  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
army,  learning  much  clever  military  strategy  from 
that  famous  English  general.  He  was  a  Captain  of  In¬ 
fantry  in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  under  General  Mor¬ 
gan  Lewis,  who,  by  the  way,  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
father.  Later,  he  became  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney  of  New  York,  was  land  commissioner,  helping 
to  develop  the  real  estate  of  New  York  City. 

The  next  son,  James  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  also 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  (1805).  He,  like  his  brother, 
was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  by  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
1829.  He  became  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  district  of  New  York,  and  was  later  en¬ 
gaged  in  Diplomatic  duty. 

John  Church  Hamilton,  the  fourth  son,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Columbia,  studied  law,  took  part  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  is  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing 
forth  the  works  of  his  father,  for  publication.  He  was 
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a  writer  of  ability.  Among  his  books  are  nine  volumes 
on  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  an  excellent 
history  of  the  Republic. 

Of  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  we  shall  learn  more 
later.  While  he  has  been  referred  to  by  many  histor¬ 
ians  (especially  those  of  the  West),  as  the  youngest 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  is  not  his  proper 
place,  for  that  honor  goes  to  one  called  Philip  (“Little 
Phil”),  named  in  honor  to  Philip,  the  first.  “Little 
Phil”  was  born  June  2,  1802,  studied  law  and  was  as¬ 
sistant  U.  S.  Dist.  Attorney  under  his  brother,  James. 
He  gained  considerable  notoriety  in  the  Gibbs  case. (6) 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  Hamilton  girls,  whose  lives 
were  commonplace.  Angelica,  the  eldest  daughter, 
described  as  being  very  beautiful,  became  so  shocked 
at  the  news  of  her  brother  Philip’s  tragic  death  at  the 
hands  of  Lacker,  followed  soon  after  by  a  similar  fate 
to  her  father,  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  a 
condition  of  insanity.  She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  and  always  spoke  of  her  beloved  brother  as  if 
he  were  alive,  and  to  the  end  she  sang  her  same  old 
favorite  songs  over  and  over  again.  She  survived  her 
mother  by  two  years. 

The  youngest  daughter,  with  whom  aged  Mrs. 
Hamilton  lived  until  her  death  at  Washington,  was 
married  to  one  Holly,  and  later  we  shall  learn  of  an 
interesting  trip  which  the  two  made,  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  visit  William  Stephen’s  frontier  settlement 
when  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  eighty  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
sons  marked  out  for  themselves  legal  and  military  car¬ 
eers.  All  studied  law  and  were  excellent  lawyers  and 
excellent  soldiers. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  as  to  why  Alexander  and  Eliz- 

(6)  Pirate  Gibbs  who  was  hung  on  Bedloe’s  Island. 
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abeth  Hamilton’s  fifth  child  was  christened  William 
Stephen,  for  among  his  father’s  bosom  friends  there 
numbered  many  “Williams”  and  “Stephens.”  We 
think  at  once  of  William  Bayard,  William  Steuben, 
William  Livingston,  Edward  Stevens,  Stephen  Roche- 
fontaine  and  many  others. 

William  Stephen  Hamilton’s  early  life  was  spent  at 
“The  Grange,”  the  magnificent  home  for  which  his 
father  had  toiled,  visioned  and  cherished  long  the 
plans,  before  attaining.  The  structure,  much  discussed 
in  history,  when  erected  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
was  a  quiet  country  retreat,  where  he  could  retire  in 
peace  away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New  York. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  site  he  then  select¬ 
ed  was  eight  miles  “out-in-the-country”  from  Bowl- 
ing  Green,  and  today  is  a  part  of  t lie  mightiest  city 
on  eai  th,  the  latter  extending  miles  beyond  it. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  Grange  was  built 
was  that  which  today  is  roughly  bounded  by  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas  and  lentil  Avenues,  and  extends  from  141st 
to  145th  Sti  eets.  Stage  coaches  which  ran  three  days 

a  week  to  Albany  afforded  passage  to  the  very  gate 
of  the  Grange. 

Many  amusing  stories  of  the  building  of  the  Grange 
can  be  found;  one,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
father,  General  Schuyler,  who  furnished  most  of  the 
material,  giving  pointers  on  construction  which  would 
eliminate  rat  havens.  I  he  quaint  gardens,  vines  and 
hedges  surrounding  the  place  were  the  source  of  much 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  certain  memoranda 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  shows  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  an  almost  professional  horticulturist  as  well 
as  a  statesman. 

The  great  man  exerted  his  ingenuities  to  the  fullest 
extent  “in  order  that  William  Stephen  and  his  broth- 
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ers  and  sisters  might  enjoy  its  future  enchantment.” 
“The  Grange”  stood  for  a  long  time  at  what  is  now 
142d  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  but  some  years  ago 
was  moved  so  that  it  adjoined  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal 
Hospital  and  was  used  for  a  school. 

Hamilton  had  planted  a  group  of  thirteen  gum- 
trees  in  a  circle  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  one  for  each  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States, 
but  they  never  attained  a  very  great  size  and  were 
carried  away,  piece  by  piece,  by  relic  hunters  years 
ago,  until  not  one  remained. 

During  the  happy  days  at  the  Grange,  before  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  the  family  was  visited  by  the  greatest 
men  of  the  day,  who  often  forgot  their  dignity  long 
enough  to  make  “funny  faces”  and  go  through  other 
amusing  antics  for  the  child  William’s  amusement. 

James  Hamilton  in  describing  the  family  life  in 
New  York,  when  his  sisters  and  brothers  were  chil¬ 
dren,  says : (7) 

“I  distinctly  recollect  the  scene  at  breakfast  in  the 
front  room  of  the  house.  My  dear  mother  seated,  as 
was  her  wont,  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a  napkin 
in  her  lap,  cutting  slices  of  bread  and  spreading  them 
with  butter,  while  the  younger  boys,  who,  standing 
at  her  side,  read  in  turn  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  a 
portion  of  Goldsmith’s  “Rome.”  When  the  lessons 
were  finished  the  father  and  elder  children  were  called 
to  breakfast,  after  which  the  boys  were  packed  off 
to  school.” 

It  was  at  this  time,  just  as  happiness  was  reigning 
o’er  the  Hamilton  family,  that  a  second  great  tragedy 
struck  the  very  heart  of  their  joy,  a  tragedy  that 
shook  the  entire  nation  and  was  one  of  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  events  in  American  history. 

(7)  “The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.” 
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On  Wednesday,  July  11th,  1804,  little  Old  New 
York  was  thrown  into  great  excitement.  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  fallen  in  a  duel!  He  had  been  shot  by 
his  arch  enemy,  Aaron  Burr!  They  had  met  on  the 
Jersey  shore  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Colonel  Burr  had  arrived  first  at  the  grounds.  When 
Hamilton  arrived  the  parties  exchanged  salutations, 
and  the  seconds  immediately  made  the  arrangements, 
measuring  a  distance  of  ten  full  paces,  casting  lots 

or  the  choice  of  position,  and  deciding  who  should 
give  the  word. 

1  hey  next  loaded  the  pistols  in  each  other’s  presence 
and  the  parties  took  their  stations.  The  second  who 
was  to  give  the  word  then  explained  the  rules  to  the 
parties  which  they  were  to  observe,  which  were: 

The  parties  being  at  their  stations  the  second  who 
gives  the  word  shall  ask  if  they  are  ready;  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  shall  say  “Present!”  After  this 
the  parties  shall  present  and  fire  when  they  please 

. If  one  tircs  before  the  other,  the  opposite 

second  shall  say,  “one — two — three — fire!”.... 

He  shall  then  fire  or  Jose  his  fire. 

With  Hamilton  and  Burr  at  their  stations,  the 
second  inquired  if  they  were  ready  and  being  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative  he  gave  the  word  “Present!” 
The  parties  fired,  Burr’s  fire  taking  effect  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  dropped  to  the  ground.(8)  Burr  then  advanced 

toward  Hamilton,  looked  at  him,  then  turned  and  left 
the  field.  (9) 


the^ive^t' wr^te0""13"  °f  P5*’”  short>y  after 

’  wrote . When  Pendelton  save  the  word 

Buir  raised  his  arm  slowly,  deliberately  took  his  aim  and 
filed.  His  ball  entering  Hamilton’s  right  side.  As  soon  as  the 
bullet  struck  him,  he  raised  himself  involuntarily  on  his  toes 
t0  lhe  left  (at  'vhich  moment  his  pistol  went 

off)  and  fell  upon  his  face.”  p 

(9)  That  Hamilton  had 


no  intention  of  firing  at  Burr  is 
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As  soon  as  Hamilton  had  fallen,  Mr.  Pendelton  and 
Dr.  Hosack  rushed  to  his  aid.  Seeing  that  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  they  carried  him  out  of  the  wood  and 
to  the  water  where  the  bargeman  helped  them  to  put 
him  onto  the  boat  which  started  out  immediately. 

Dr.  Hosack  has  given  a  long  account  of  the  pro¬ 
found  pathos  of  the  situation — how  he  would  sink  into 
seeming  death  and  then  rally  again  as  the  barge  float¬ 
ed  down  the  stream,  finally  coming  to  shore  at  the 
home  of  Hamilton’s  friend,  William  Bayard,  where 
he  was  rushed  into  bed. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  at  the  time  was  at  the  Grange, 
happy  with  her  children,  singing  songs  of  devotion 
and  love  to  “Little  Phil”  and  William  Stephen,  while 
the  rest  played  happily  about  her,  all  quite  unaware  of 
the  awful  event  which  had  happened. 

Life  a  thief  in  the  night,  like  a  crash  of  thunder 
from  a  clear  sky,  a  messenger,  no  one  knows  w'ho, 
came  rushing  to  “The  Grange,”  carrying  a  letter  which 
had  been  written  several  days  before  by 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  TO  HIS  WIFE. (10) 

This  letter,  my  dear  Eliza,  will  not  be  delivered  to 
you  unless  I  shall  first  have  terminated  my  earthly  career, 
to  begin,  as  I  humbly  hope,  from  redeeming  grace  and  divine 
mercy,  a  happy  immortality.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  me 
to  have  avoided  the  interview,  my  love  for  you  and  my  pre¬ 
cious  children  would  have  been  alone  a  decisive  motive.  But 
it  was  not  possible,  without  sacrifices  which  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  me  unworthy  of  your  esteem. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  pangs  I  feel  from  the  idea  of 

a  proven  fact.  He  was  reluctant  to  take  life  and  did  not  even 
know  that  his  pistol  had  discharged.  He  had  instructed  Philip 
(the  first)  to  fire  his  first  shot  into  the  air  and  not  at  Eacker. 
The  activities  of  Hamilton  prior  to  the  duel  show  that  he 
knew  he  would  die. 

(10)  “Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton”— -Hon.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (Putnam). 
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quitting  you,  and  exposing  you  to  the  anguish  which  I  know 

unmaT°U  d  fTh  N°r  C,n  1  dwdl  0n  the  toPic  lest  «  should 
unman  me.  The  consolations  of  religion,  my  beloved  can 

alone  support  you;  and  these  you  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  Fly 

to  the  bosom  of  your  God  and  be  comforted  7  7 

With  my  last  idea  I  shall  cherish  the  sweet  hope  of  meet¬ 
ing  you  in  a  better  world.  F 

linv  rhLbCSt  f  wives— best  of  women.  Embrace  all  my  dar¬ 
ling  children  for  me.  Ever  yours  y 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

On  receiving  the  shocking  news  of  the  fate  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Hamilton  rushed  immediately  to  his 
edside.  The  children  were  brought  there  soon  after¬ 
ward,  and  as  the  mighty  man  lay  dying  he  pressed 
seven-year-old  William  Stephen  to  his  bosom,  kissed 
him  many  times,  and  asked  God  to  bless  him 

Phe  subject  of  our  book,  William  Stephen,  was  only 
old  enough  to  look  on,  frightened  at  the  strange  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  present,  imitating  his  mother’s  cries, 
no  wing  in  his  little  mind  that  something  dreadful 
had  happened.  As  the  peer  of  Statesmen  and  devoted 
husband  and  father  passed  into  the  great  beyond  his 
last  words  came  faintly  front  his  lips,  “My  beloved 

wife  and  children— my  beloved  wife  and  children— 
my — my . ” 

Thus  ended  the  last  act  in  the  life  of  Alexander 

amilton  and  as  death’s  curtain  dropped,  William 

Stephen  Hamilton  was  playing  a  pathetic  role  in  the 
center  of  the  scene. 

Hamilton’s  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  colossal 
processions  of  its  kind  that  ever  occurred  in  America 
up  to  t  e  time  and  was  one  of  the  events  in  the  child¬ 
hood  life  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton  which  re¬ 
mained  indelibly  engraved  in  his  memory.  Years  later 
he  could  recall  the  details  of  it  with  exactness,  regard- 
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less  of  the  fact  that  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age 
at  the  time. 

Too  much  time  and  space  would  be  consumed  were 
we  to  describe  the  majestic  burial;  enough  to  say  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Trinity 
Church  yard,  very  close  to  the  site  of  the  first  house 
he  occupied  when  he  first  came  to  New  York,  and  of 
Federal  Hall. 

His  grave  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  the  United  States  and  everyone  who 
passes  up  the  street  from  that  venerable  old  church  to 
the  East  River  can  see  the  humble  monument  which 
stands  o’er  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  famous  states¬ 
man,  Alexander  Hamilton,  father  of  the  illustrious 
pioneer,  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  with  whom  our 
further  interest  lies. 

After  the  passing  of  the  many  years  which  have 
allowed  the  acid  test  to  be  applied  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  for  which  most  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  we  may  point  today 
at  that  famous  document  as  the  best  monument  to 
his  greatness. 

The  true  financial  straits  of  the  Hamilton  family 
were  never  really  known  until  after  the  tragedy.  That 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  too  honest  to  be  wealthy 
is  obvious  when  one  realizes  the  many  opportunities 
for  ungodly  gain  which  he  rejected.  While  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  he  could  have  become  independ¬ 
ently  rich  by  merely  following  some  of  the  tactics  of 
present  day  politicians — but  that  was  not  his  wont. 

After  Hamilton’s  death  a  sad  turn  of  events  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  will  which  he  had  drawn  up  two  days  be¬ 
fore  revealed  the  wretched  financial  condition  and 
shows  us  that  William  Stephen  Hamilton  did  not  in¬ 
herit,  as  might  be  expected,  a  fat  treasure.  Many  out- 
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standing  debts  were  discovered  and  the  father  prayed 
Ood  that  something  would  remain  (after  said  debts 
were  paid  through  a  forced  sale  of  the  belongings) 

for  the  mamtenance  and  education  of  his  dear  wife 
and  children,  and  further: 


•  Should  (II)  it  on  the  contrary  happen  that 

ere  is  not  enough  for  the  payment  of  my  debts,  I  entreat 
y  ear  children,  if  they  or  any  of  them  shall  ever  be  able, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  would  without  hesitation  com- 
it  to  their  delicacy  a  wish  which  is  dedicated  by  my  own. 
Though  that  1  have  too  far  sacrificed  the  interest  of  my  fam- 

‘‘y .  Pub,,c  avo«tions,  and  on  this  account  have  less  claim 
to  burden  my  children  yet  I  trust  in  their  magnanimity  to 
appreciate,  as  they  ought,  this,  my  request. 

In  so  unfavorable  an  event  of  things,  the  support  of  their 

dear  mother,  with  the  most  respectful  and  tender  attention, 

is  a  duty  all  the  sacredness  of  which  they  will  feel.  Probably 

her  own  patrimonial  resources  will  preserve  her  from  indi- 
gence. 

But  in  all  situations  they  are  charged  to  bear  in  mind  that 
she  has  been  to  them  the  most  devoted  and  best  of  mothers. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  hand, 

f  ,,  '  fay.  of  -}u]y-  ln  tKc  y“r  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  four. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 


Obviously,  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  by  his  fath¬ 
ers  will,  was  financially  handicapped  early  in  life  and 

this  may  have  been  his  reason  for  later  selecting  a 
frontier  life. 

William’s  mother  was  loath  to  give  up  the  home 

in  which  so  many  happy  days  had  been  spent  and 

struggled  to  keep  her  family  together  and  with  her 

as  long  as  possible  in  the  place  so  sanctified  by  tender 
memories. 

The  elder  boys,  Alexander,  James  and  John,  were 
then  respectively  eighteen,  sixteen  and  twelve,  and 

(11)  “Last  will  and  testament’’  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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could  be  but  little  help  to  their  mother.  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  sister,  Angelica  Church,  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  give  up  ‘‘The  Grange,”  but  the  widow  lingered  there 
for  a  time  until  necessity  compelled  her  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  cherished  home  and  concede  to  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  wishes  and  the  home  which  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  exerted  his  ingenuities  to  attain  ‘‘so  that  William 
Stephen  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  might  enjoy  its 
future  enchantment”  was  lost  forever. 

When  not  at  the  Schuyler  home,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
resided  with  her  sister  in  New  York,  bringing  up  her 
children  as  best  she  could — the  two  elder  boys  receiv¬ 
ing  help  from  friends  in  obtaining  their  education. 
Some  years  later  Mrs.  Hamilton  lived  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Holly,  at  Washington. 

Of  all  the  children  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  William 
Stephen  suffered  most  from  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances.  His  mother  was  in  her  most  scant  means 
during  his  youth  (approximately  the  years  from  1805 
to  1820,  which  were  the  years  of  his  life  from  eight  to 
•  sixteen)  just  when  resources  were  needed  most  for 
the  moulding  of  his  career. 

We  may  well  assume  that  William’s  carefree  pe¬ 
culiarities  resulted  mostly  from  the  conditions  which 
deprived  him  of  following  more  conventional  pur¬ 
suits.  He  did  not  attend  Columbia  as  his  brothers  had 
done,  but  practically  educated  himself  and  we  find 
him  later,  seeking  his  fortune  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
West,  which  at  that  time  held  alluring  promises  to 
those  rare  souls  who  were  willing  to  cope  with  the 
dangers  of  winning  reward. 

Though  in  one  sense  fate  was  unkind  to  the  fifth 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  his  difficulties  were  in 
many  respects  fortunate,  for  had  he,  like  the  rest  of  his 
family,  followed  the  common  and  beaten  path,  the 
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em  ory  of  the  Northwest  would  have  been  minus  a 

valuable  pioneer  and  brave  soldier  whose  influence 

can  never  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  that  coun- 
try. 

In  America  today  the  name  “Hamilton”  is  almost 
a  y-word.  Cities,  villages,  parks,  streets,  educational 
institutions,  business  concerns  and  countless  individu- 
a  s  have  adopted  it  as  a  name  imparting  distinction. 
Inc  would  undertake  a  hopeless  task  were  lie  to 

search  tor  a  community  where  the  name  Hamilton  is 
unknown. 
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Chapter  II. 

Early  Life  in  the  West. 

The  boyhood  days  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton 
were  spent  with  his  mother  and  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  been  more  or  less  eventful  than  those  of  other 
youths  of  the  age.  Yet  from  the  beginning  William 
Hamilton  was  known  to  possess  a  nature  somewhat 
diverting  from  the  natures  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
and  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  erratic,  while  the  rest  of  his  family  followed 
the  beaten  path. 

As  a  youth,  Hamilton  never  seemed  able  to  quench 
his  thirst  for  study.  Realizing  the  sound  judgment, 
the  punctuality,  and  the  farsighted  wisdom  of  his 
father,  the  son’s  greatest  desire  was  to  emulate  his 
sire  and  he  devoted  long  and  tedious  hours  to  the  pur¬ 
suits  which  would  lead  him  toward  the  cherished  goal. 

We  are  told  that  William  came  into  possession  of 
practically  all  of  his  father’s  private  library  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  absorbing  the  contents 
from  the  volumes  of  wisdom  which  it  contained,  some 
of  which  are  here  listed,  from  the  testimony  of  Allen 
McLane  Hamilton: 

Hobbe’s  Dialogues,  Robertson’s  Charles  V.,  Enticle’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Late  War,  The  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  The 
Works  of  Laurence  Sterne,  Rutherford’s  Institutes,  The  Let¬ 
ters  of  Socrates,  The  Connoisseur,  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  The 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Works  of  St.  Anselmo,  Hu- 
dibras,  Goldsmith’s  Essays,  Hume’s  Essays,  The  Letters  of 
Pliny,  History  of  America,  Cicero’s  Morals,  The  Orations  of 
Demosthenes,  Bacon’s  Essays,  Ralt’s  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
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Commerce,  Montaigne’s  Essays ,  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Sys- 

■  rSt  7  r  U,tleV‘  HamPton’s  P°bbius,  Pint- 
l~  ,  lra,te  G?"erals  du  Commerce,  Ilistorie  de  Tu 

TerTs’  %cv‘lS’lDr  “  P“b,i‘l'‘e’  Diderot  and 

court’sTravlPei‘e  Mft^ue‘  La  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
C0Urts  Travch>  Journal  dcs  Ltats  Generaux ,  Voltaire. 

The  extensive  quantity  of  French  literature  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable.  The  reason  for  its  prevalence  was 
that  Williams  father  had  perfected  himself  in  that 
anguage  in  order  to  converse  with  the  many  literate 
'rent  mien  with  whom  he  daily  came  in  contact  This 
was  only  inevitable,  for  during  the  Revolutionary 
days  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Louis  XVI  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  brilliant  men  of  France  came  to  this 
country. 

Some  like  La  Fayette,  the  Due  de  Lauzan,  de  No- 
aillcs,  the  Marquis  Francois  Jean  de  Castellux,  Roch- 
ambeau,  iousard,  Pont  de  Gibauld  and  Colonel  Ar- 
mand  came  to  light.  Others  like  Louis  Philippe,  the 
omte  Alexander  de  Tilly,  that  crafty  Lucifer  Talley¬ 
rand,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  and  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
loucauId-Liancourt  came  to  travel. 

Ihe  necessity  of  meeting  and  entertaining  such  re¬ 
nowned  persons  required  that  Alexander  Hamilton  be 
on  direct  speaking  terms  with  them  and  he  usually 
acted  as  interpreter  between  General  Washington  and 
General  La  Fayette  and  other  Frenchmen. 

Mi  ere  were  three  hundred  and  forty  French  books 
m  the  library;  obviously  William  Stephen’s  source  of 
French  literature  was  abundant  and  he  became  well 
versed  in  that  tongue  which  proved  a  valuable  asset 
o  him  in  his  later  life  among  the  French  and  Indians 
of  ‘he  West.  Besides  the  many  books,  Hamilton  sub- 
scri  e  for  and  read  “La  Chronique  Mensuellc,”  “Le 
rone  Mensucl”  and  the  “Journal  Ktoile.” 
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But  William’s  study  of  French  did  not  outdo  his 
assiduous  perusal  of  law  and  spurred  by  his  father’s 
extraordinary  ability  as  a  lawyer,  he  followed  ten¬ 
aciously  the  strict  routine  which  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  planned  out  to  be  observed  by  his  first  son,  the 
unfortunate  Philip. 

RULES  FOR  MR.  PHILIP  HAMILTON.  (1) 

From  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October  he  is  to 
rise  not  later  than  six  o’clock;  the  rest  of  the  year  not  later 
than  seven.  If  earlier  he  will  deserve  commendation.  Ten 
will  be  his  hour  for  going  to  bed  throughout  the  year.  From 
the  time  he  is  dressed  in  the  morning  till  nine  o’clock  (the 
time  for  breakfast  excepted)  he  is  to  read  law.  At  nine  he 
goes  to  the  office  and  continues  there  till  dinner  time.  He 
will  be  occupied  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  reading  law. 

After  dinner  he  reads  law  at  home  till  five  o’clock.  From 
this  time  till  seven  he  disposes  of  his  time  as  he  pleases.  From 
seven  to  ten  he  reads  and  studies  whatever  he  pleases.  From 
twelve  on  Saturday  he  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself.  On 
Sunday  he  will  attend  the  morning  church.  The  rest  of  the 
day  will  be  applied  to  innocent  recreations. 

He  must  not  depart  from  any  of  these  rules  without  my 
permission. 

Mighty  strict  rules  for  a  character  like  William 
Stephen  Hamilton  to  pursue!  but  he  adhered  admir¬ 
ably  to  the  course  and  developed  amazing  ingenuity 
as  a  law  student.  We  are  informed  by  trustworthy 
authorities  that  had  William  Stephen  not  allowed  his 
desire  for  adventure  to  dominate  him  he  would  have 
been,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  of  lawyers 
this  nation  ever  produced. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Hamilton,  already  pos¬ 
sessed  with  uncommon  native  ability  and  rare  talents 
developed  by  diligent  study,  entered  West  Point  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  and  while  little  is  known  of  his  life 

(1)  “Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton” — Lodge  (Putnam). 
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there— the  records  of  the  Academy  having  been  de- 
stroye  by  fire  in  1838— we  can  well  presume  that  he 
*amed  hls  expert  knowledge  of  surveying  at  that  in¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  his  military  training 

Not  a  few  eminent  historians  and  authors  have  in 

If  indlu  '3"^^  [°  brhg  l°  Hght  the  details’ of 

w"  !  a‘  WeSt  Point'  Woodman,  Rice 

W  ashburne,  Berry  SouHrH  i  ’ 

eninllv  „  ,  d>  draper  and  many  others 

equaliy  as  well  known  were  unsuccessful  in  doing  so 

Hie  Adjutant  General  of  the  War  Department  at 

ashing  ton  made  an  extensive  research  in  1878,  but 

na  y  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of 

Hamilton  s  career  at  West  Point  was  forever  to  be 

of  the"' 10;  Tr,,ar  ^Jr  W3S  V°iCed  ^  the  Captain 
p  ]  11  ant,y  Adjutant,  stationed  at  West 

formation.0  “  ^  1877  ^  the  in- 

ed^rrr-10  a.n  inquiry  the  present  writer 

Po-  At  I  g  C,ter  fr0m  the  librarian  of  West 

o.nt  Military  Academy,  which  contains  the  only 

available  information  on  record  there  concerning  W 
liam  Stephen  Hamilton: 

Sir: 

^  ^0blnd  a  fragment  of  information  about  William 

L‘mrrtrii"  m"“”™ 

He  entered  June  15th,  18H,  at  the  age  of  6  years  7  month  ' 
and  subsequently  his  name  appears  fs  "absent  in  vacation"' 
and  absent  with  leave,  paid  to  December  31,  1813.” 

the0yearh18UUSthe  R°"S  and  March  of 

year  1816,  there  is  a  penciled  note  after  his  name  "not  re¬ 
turned  from  vacation;”  for  April  and  Mav  181£  V* 
aoneirs  Will;,™  ui  i  T  May>  18 16*  hls  name 

tion  ”  fo  yhll.am  Hamilton,  "not  returned  from  last  vaca- 

catmn  ”  for  Ae  J  /c  '8' V"0'  "turned  from  last  va- 
on,  for  August  and  September,  1816,  his  name  is  crossed 
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out  in  pencil,  with  a  note,  “not  returned  from  vacation  of 
1815.”  The  Muster  Rolls  of  Cadets  end  here,  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  M.  L.  Samson. 

When  young  Hamilton  became  obsessed  with  a  de¬ 
sire  he  would  drop  everything  else  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  appease  it — the  results  of  past  efforts  along 
other  lines  were  instantly  forgotten  and  in  a  moment 
all  achievement  was  thrown  aside  and  he  would  pursue 
the  new  undertaking  with  concentrated  vigor. 

So  it  was  at  West  Point.  He  had  spent  but  one- 
and-one-half  years  there  when  a  new  ambition  seized 
possession  of  his  soul  and  he  left  the  Academy  on  a 
vacation,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  the 
proper  authorities  that  he  was  not  coming  back  again. 

Could  the  precise  Alexander  have  known  that  a  son 
of  his  could  not  tolerate  the  military  aristocracy  of  the 
Academy  he  would  have  turned  over  in  his  grave. 
But  young  Hamilton  had  heard  of  the  opportunities 
in  the  wild  West,  which  was  then  no  farther  toward 
the  Pacific  than  the  Mississippi  River,  and  securing  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  William  Rector,  surveyor- 
general  for  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Hamilton, 
barely  eighteen,  departed  from  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  East  to  play  his  hand  in  the  game  of 
adventure. 

The  veteran  surveyor,  Rector,  was  astonished  at  the  1 
young  man’s  aptitude  in  mapping  out  the  unsettled 
areas.  For  several  months  the  staff  waded  through 
the  unfamiliar  country,  making  calculations,  marking 
and  laying  out  towns,  settling  boundary  disputes  and 
all  those  peculiar  duties  accompanying  their  profes¬ 
sion. 

Headquarters  were  temporarily  established  in 
Southern  Illinois,  and  Hamilton  lived  for  a  time  at 
St.  Louis.  So  adept  did  he  prove  himself  in  the  sur- 
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veyor’s  art  that  before  his  twentieth  birthday  he  wai 
si  pointed  deputy  surveyor-general. 

Although  very  early  in  life  Hamilton  had  read  the 
works  of  the  great  agnostics,  he,  while  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  views,  especially  those  of  Voltaire,  always 
retained  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  church,  in  rev¬ 
erence  of  his  mothers  wishes  and  his  father’s  dyin« 
i  equests.  In  Houck’s  “History  of  Missouri,”  volume 
>  page  -35,  William  Stephen  Hamilton  (age  22)  is 
isted  as  one  of  the  subscribers  for  the  establishment 
oUhe  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Louis,  in  November, 

The  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  even  at  that  early 
ch  te  when  Hamilton  was  surveying  in  the  vicinity 
before  the  huge  cargoes  of  hides,  lumber  and  dry- 
goods  lined  its  wharves,  had  all  the  indications  of  he¬ 
lming  the  commercial  center  which  it  is  todav 
•iron  Burr,  after  slaying  Alexander  Hamilton,  had 

into  QT’r  *  6  EaSt  and  aftCr  ProlorS<-M  e.-t'Ie  drifted 
nto  St.  Louis,  planning  to  exploit  more  of  his  in¬ 
genious  schemes  there. 

Historian  Berry  has  written  that  during  Burr’s  so¬ 
journ  in  that  city  the  youthful  Hamilton  met  him  face 
to  Jace  and  determining  to  avenge  his  father’s  death 
or  fall  in  the  attempt,  challenged  his  father’s  killer  to 

ZStCOm^  But  Burr  refUSed  the  ?round  of 

P  y  in  their  ages  and  the  son  was  thus  compelled 
to  permit  h.s  father’s  murderer  to  go  unpunished. 

How  true  Berry’s  account  may  be  it  is  impossible 
to  know  at  this  late  date;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
acts  ring  true  to  the  character  of  William  Stephen 
Hamilton^  Edgar  Hamilton,  a  nephew  of  William 
Stephen,  has  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 

2  and  m  a  IeUer  t0  Cyrus  VVo°<l™n,  June 

6,  looU,  says:  ^ 


' 
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In  respect  to  the  act  of  seeking  Burr  in  a  duel 
to  avenge  his  father’s  death,  I  will  say  that  his  mother  took 
pledges  from  all  of  her  sons  according  to  the  best  family  tra¬ 
ditions  against  duelling.  William  S.  Hamilton  loved  his 
mother  too  dearly  to  violate  his  promise  *  *  * 


With  all  respect  to  Edgar  Hamilton  and  logical  as 
the  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  doubts  may  seem,  we 
cannot  hold  Berry’s  contention  as  being  refuted  when 
we  recall  how  Alexander  Hamilton  himself  violated 


the  bonds  of  his  loved  ones,  ignored  his  own  aversion 
to  duelling,  and  staked  his  own  life  on  the  field  of 
honor.  Added  evidence  is  that  there  are  at  least  two 
other  records  of  William  Hamilton  agreeing  to  fight 

duels.  .  ^  _  2C17S46 

After  completing  his  work  in  and  about  St.  Louis, 
Hamilton,  then  a  young  man  of  adventurous  spirit, 
without  much  money,  but  possessing  an  excellent 
education,  was  carried  on  the  tide  of  emigration  up 
into  Illinois  and  was  in  a  short  time  appointed  United 
States  surveyor  of  public  lands  for  that  State  with 
headquarters  in  famous  old  Sangamon  County. 

There  he  came  into  association  with  the  early  prom¬ 
inent  men  of  the  State  and  mixed  much  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  now  and  then  putting  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
into  practice,  always  for  the  defense  of  the  under  dog, 
never  on  the  side  of  entrenched  dishonesty.  The  char¬ 
acters  of  his  enemies  were  the  best  indication  of  his 
own,  and  among  his  friends  he  was  known  by  the 
plain  nickname  “Bill”  Hamilton. 

Soon  after  settling  at  Springfield,  Hamilton  made 
his  first  strides  in  the  political  field,  running  for  Re¬ 
presentative  of  Sangamon  County.  His  campaign  was 
successful  and  henvas  elected  to  the  4th  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  August  2nd,  1824.  The  total  vote  was  846 
and  “Bill”  Hamilton  received  506  votes.  At  this  time 
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he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  movement  to  make  Sangamon  the  county 

seat;  Springfield  was  then  regarded  as  the  temporary 
county  scat.  (2) 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  ten  years  later,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  seat  in  the  Assembly  while  serving 
as  Representative  from  Sangamon  County,  Illinois* 
where  he  lived  and  where  many  romantic  incidents  of 
his  life  were  enacted.  It  was  while  serving  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  that  Lincoln’s  first  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  “slavery  question”  were  made.  Like 
Hamilton,  Lincoln  was  a  Whig  and  was  also  surveyor 
of  Sangamon  County  in  1833. 

At  this  time,  i.  e.,  when  Hamilton  was  residing  at 
Springfield,  the  country  to  the  north  was  a  vast  un¬ 
broken  wilderness,  known  only  to  the  many  unciv¬ 
ilized  tribes  of  Indians  whose  homes  were  there. 
Four  hundred  miles  above  Springfield  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  was  the  oldest  white  settlement  on 

the  Northern  border  of  the  wilderness  country,  Green 
Bay. 

The  historically  eminent  village  had  been  founded 
by  Jean  Nicolet,  who  left  France  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  seeking,  like  Columbus,  Cartier  and  Hendrik 
Hudson,  a  western  route  to  China.  And  curiously 
enough,  Nicolet,  while  at  Quebec  with  his  friend 

Champlain,  thought  that  he  was  very  near  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

Nicolet  learned  of  a  people  called  “Men  of  the  Sea” 
who  had  no  beards,  were  dark  in  color,  and  wealthy, 


(2)  See  Power’s 
mon  County,  Illinois, 
of  Illinois” — Bateman 


“History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Sane-a- 
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whose  home  was  down  along  the  big  water.  Surely, 
thought  Nicolet,  those  people  are  Mongolians;  and 
tlie  veteran  Champlain  agreed  with  him.  He  would 
make  his  way  to  the  “Men  of  the  Sea”  and  treat  them 
as  friends,  he  decided,  and  learn  from  them  the  way 
into  China,  which  surely  must  be  very  near. 

But  alas,  when  hopeful  Nicolet  reached  the  “Men 
of  the  Sea”  he  found  that  he  was  not  at  the  city  of  a 
Manchu  Emperor,  but  at  a  village  of  the  Winnebago 
Indians.  Deep  as  his  disappointment  was,  Nicolet  was 
the  first  white  man  to  enter  that  part  of  the  unknown 
territory  and  through  his  enterprise  the  little  village 
of  Green  Bay  had  its  beginning. 

About  1700  the  French  who  had  possession  of  the 
post  (Green  Bay)  called  it  Fort  St.  Francis.  Later  it 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  the  name  changed 
to  Fort  Edward  Augustus.  The  oldest  house  in  what 
is  now  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  stands  at  Green 
Bay  today.  Many  are  the  romantic  tales  of  fiction 
and  fact  which  originated  there.  There  was  the  Mis¬ 
sion  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

In  1816  the  Americans,  who  had  gained  control  of 
the  place,  christened  it  Fort  Howard.  Many  battles 
were  fought  before  the  Americans  gained  possession 
and  when  they  did  a  garrison  of  troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned  there  by  the  United  States  government.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  south  was  a  veritable  wilderness. 

About  the  year  1824,  supplies  for  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Howard  were  becoming  scarce.  There  was  a 
great  demand  for  cattle,  yet  to  get  them  there  was  an 
unsolved  problem.  No  one  seemed  able  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty;  no  one  was  to  be  found  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  shoulder  the  responsibility. 
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n  some  unknown  way  this  news  reached  the  ears 
of  adventurous  twenty-eight-year-old  William  Ham¬ 
ilton,  at  Springfield.  Hamilton  at  once  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  government  to  sup- 
p  y  the  troops  at  Fort  Howard  with  cattle.  He  pur¬ 
chased  Ins  stock  here  and  there  from  the  farmers  of 
Southern  Illinois  at  a  cost  averaging  less  than  $10  a 
Head.  His  friends  looked  upon  his  venture  as  utterly 
ridiculous  and  impossible,  but  daring  ‘•Billy”  was  not 
to  be  discouraged.  The  story  of  his  trip  to  Fort  How¬ 
ard  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country  at  the  time.  (3) 

Hamilton  left  Springfield  for  Rock  Island  in  May, 
la-a,  to  attend  to  some  business  and  from  there  he 
hurried  to  the  Mackinaw  River  where  he  met  the 
drove  of  cattle  belonging  to  him,  which,  on  leaving 
Spi  lngfield,  lie  had  ordered  sent  north. 

On  reaching  the  Mackinaw  he  found  that  the  drove 
had  been  crossed  over,  but  that  in  effecting  the  pas¬ 
sage,  one  of  his  men  had  been  drowned— the  river  be¬ 
ing  swollen  at  the  time.  The  remainder  of  the  men 
were  already  discouraged  although  they  had  not  yet 
reached  the  real  wilderness,  when  Hamilton  joined 
them  and  took  charge. 

He  crossed  the  Mackinaw  at  Dillon’s  settlement  and 
left  for  Fort  Howard— about  350  miles  distant— early 
in  June  with  four  men  and  700  head  of  cattle.  Little 
do  we,  who  read  this,  realize  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  Hamilton’s  undertaking.  What  a  disaster  would 
result  were  such  a  drove  to  stampede!  Anyone  who 
has  driven  even  a  dozen  cattle  in  this  day  of  fcnced- 
in  roads  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 

(3)  A  full  account  of  Hamilton’s  trip  to  Fort  How^rrt 
given  in  General  Smith’s  Documentary  History  ”  under  ihe 
chapter  entitled  “An  Early  Adventure.”  under  the 
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which  Hamilton  was  subject.  But  this  fact  only  dem¬ 
onstrates  more  fully  the  indomitable  will  of  Hamilton. 

His  route  from  the  Mackinaw  was  to  the  Illinois 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  settlers  between  Dillon’s,  on  the  Mackinaw, 
and  Chicago,  except  on  a  small  stream  called  Nine 
Mile  Creek.  A  man  named  William  Holland  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  point  where  he  crossed  the  creek.  Ham¬ 
ilton  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  been  the  Indian 
blacksmith  at  Peoria. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  Hamilton  found 
some  I  ottawatonnes.  He  crossed  the  Illinois  River 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Fox;  the  water  being 
ugh  it  was  necessary  to  swim  it.  Now  and  then  trees 
and  brush  had  to  be  cleared  away  to  afford  passage  of 
the  cattle.  When  he  arrived  at  what  is  now  Chicago, 

,U!  0UIU|  tllat  thc  Fort  (Dearborn)  was  not  occupied 
by  troops,  but  was  under  the  care  of  Forsyth  the 
Indian  agent. 

At  Fort  Dearborn,  Hamilton  met  Colonel  Beaubien 
and  a  Mr.  Crafts  of  tile  American  Fur  Company,  also 

,  Wolcott-  wl,°  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
horsy th,  and  Lieutenant  Helm,  of  the  United  States 
army,  fclm  was  one  of  those  who  were  saved  at  the 
horrible  Chicago  Massacre.  There  was  also  a  French¬ 
man  named  Ouillimctte  living  there  who  was  attempt- 
ing  to  farm  near  the  river.  Contrast  this  scene  with 

ooomnCaf°,0t  t0<Jay’  a  majestic  ci‘y  with  ovcr  3,- 

UUU,U00  inhabitants. 

In  crossing  the  Chicago  River,  Colonel  Beaubien’s 
brother,  who  assisted  Hamilton  in  getting  the  cattle 
over,  contrived  to  drown  one  of  them  so  that  the  folks 
at  the  hort  might  have  a  chance  to  buy  it,  as  food 
was  scarce.  This  fact  was  made  known  to  Hamilton, 
by  Colonel  Beaubien,  several  years  later  (in  1836). 
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Beaubien  knew  that  Hamilton  would  not  sell  a  single 
steer,  as  all  of  them  were  contracted  for  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  thus  he  purposely  drowned  one  of  them. 

From  Fort  Dearborn  to  Gros  Point,  Hamilton  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  lake,  though  not  immediately  along  the 
shore.  Not  far  from  here,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
he  found  the  remains  of  an  old  Fort,  called,  at  that 
time,  Little  Fort — the  site,  perhaps,  of  the  town  now 
known  by  that  same  name. 

From  Gros  Point  to  Milwaukee,  he  followed  mainly 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  There  were  no  white 
inhabitants  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  but  he 
passed  several  bands  of  friendly  Indians.  On  reaching 
the  place  that  is  now  the  great  city  of  Milwaukee, 
“Billy”  Hamilton  found  but  one  solitary  person,  Sol¬ 
omon  Juneau.  (4)  Hamilton  later  stated  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  Juneau  told  him  of  some  other  persons 
who  had  been  there.  James  Kinzie  had  a  trading- 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  but 
it  was  deserted  at  the  time.  Juneau’s  trading-post  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  Hamilton  found 
him  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  delighted  to  see  him 
and  his  provisions. 

Hamilton  kept  along  Lake  Michigan  from  Milwau¬ 
kee  to  Manitoowoc  (5)  ;  between  the  two  places  he 
found  Colonel  Ebenezer  Childs,  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Brown  County,  with  a  party 
of  men  and  a  mackinaw  boat,  seining  for  white  fish. 
Childs  and  his  party  were  from  Green  Bay.  There 
was  no  settlement  between  Milwaukee  and  Manitoo¬ 
woc. 

(4)  Present  population  of  Milwaukee  is  500,000. 

(5)  Ten  years  later  (in  1835)  Abraham  Lincoln  trudged 
on  foot,  along  this  same  route,  with  a  little  hair  trunk  on 
his  shoulder,  seeking  a  place  which  offered  an  opening  for  a 
young  student  of  law. 
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10m  Mamtoowoc  he  left  the  lake  and  started 
across  the  country  for  Fort  Howard  and  the  first 
house  he  reached  was  on  the  Manitou  River  four 
mi  es  from  h.s  destination  where  there  was  also  a  saw 

•  c  found  Fort  Howard  garrisoned  by  a  regi- 
ntcnt  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Whisufr 
Ihe  town  of  Green  Bay  was  populated  mostly  by 
Frenchmen,  about  four-fifths  of  the  people  b  W 

°!  ,CW  wlio  then; 

the  °s!h  11  bi*  .bo., 

JUIle>  although  he  was  not  due  there  bv 

contract,  until  the  4th  of  July.  After  visiting  and  r’est- 

tdol  trhSeCVbra  thC  F°rt  U'e  y««ng  adventurer 

'  he  b’'ck  track  toward  the  south.  There  was 

peVpR  Rom  B  gVb- TWi"  R''VCrS  C°mpoSed  of  mixed 
P  ople  from  the  Chtppewa,  Ottawa,  Menomonee  and 

° inZ  ?  tnibeS'  RetUrning  t0  Milwaukee  he 
wb  'PPCd  21  t  lC  tracknS"house  of  Solomon  Juneau 

stopping!0'0  WCrC  tW°  FlenChme"  some  UZ 

From  Juneau’s  station  Hamilton  left  the  lake  again 

onto  them"  anIn<l';ln  trail  southwesterly,  coming 
onto  the  Illinois  River  near  Mount  Joliet.  From  there 

e  rave  c  a  ong  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox 

LXouterOSSed  3nd  Went  b3Ck  t0  SprinSfieId  ^  t«* 

“BillvW’aSH°n  -b  S  trfi'P  t0  and  fr0m  Fort  Howard  that 

nes  of  T  S‘  SCt  f°0t  in  the  d<mse  wilder- 

tlnt  hd  ,  Ct  gan  3nd  the  amazin&  fact  wa* 

that  he  lost  none  of  Ins  cattle,  except,  of  course  the 

one  which  was  purposely  drowned  by  Beaubien  in  the 
Chicago  River.  General  Whistler  was  more  than  as¬ 
tonished  when  he  saw  Hamilton  arrive  at  Fort  How- 
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ard,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  he  was,  consider¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time,  the 
chances  for  injury  to  which  the  large  herd  was  liable 
and  the  possibilities  that  a  few,  at  least,  would  stray 
into  the  wilderness,  never  to  be  found,  while  the 
drivers  slept. 

It  must  be  considered  a  matter  of  much  luck,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Hamilton  did  not  meet  with  one  or  more 
of  the  bands  of  mischievous  savages  while  on  his  way 
to  Green  Bay,  for  had  he  done  so,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  what  many  of  his  cattle  would  have  been  stolen. 
Fortunately, all  of  the  Indians  met  with  were  friendly. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  fact  that  today,  on 
the  same  route  traveled  by  Hamilton  a  century  ago, 
there  are  many  hundred  cities  and  villages.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  with  what  density  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  now  populated. 

“Billy”  Hamilton  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  lawyer  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  during  the  first  term 
of  the  circuit  court,  in  November,  1825,  with  John 
York  Sawyer  presiding.  Hamilton  on  this  occasion 
was  defending  an  Indian  named  No-ma-que,  who  was 
being  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman — the  first 
murder  case  ever  entered  in  the  court  records. 

The  Indian  was  convicted  (as  most  Indians  were, 
regardless  of  the  evidence)  and  sentenced  to  the  death 
penalty.  Hamilton,  defending  the  red  man  without 
hope  of  compensation,  applied  to  the  supreme  court 
and  obtained  a  writ  of  supersedeas,  ordering  a  stay 
of  proceedings  until  the  case  could  be  heard  on  a 
writ  of  error  in  the  appellate  tribunal,  which  resulted 
in  remanding  the  case  for  a  new  trial. 

The  case  dragged  along  for  several  years  and  a  day 
came  when  the  jailor  discovered  that  No-ma-que  had 
made  his  escape.  Whether  sympathetic  “Bill”  had 
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anything-  to  do  with  the  escape  of  the  Indian  is  left 
for  us  to  guess.  A  writer  in  an  Illinois  paper  (C),  fifty- 
five  years  later  (1880),  discussing  the  case  of  No-ma- 
que,  stated  that  the  Indian  fled  north,  took  refuge 
with  his  people  and  was  finally  killed  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  of  1832. 

Karly  in  1826,  Hamilton  was  employed  by  Nathan 
Dillon,  William  Holland  and  John  Hamilton  (no  rela¬ 
tion  to  W.  S.  Hamilton),  who  were  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners,  to  survey  the  original  town  site  of  Peoria, 
and  establish  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  now  pros¬ 
perous  city  of  80,000  people. 

He  established  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Water,  Madison,  Monroe,  Liberty,  Fulton  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Streets,  naming  the  latter  after  himself.  At  the 
same  time  he  surveyed  what  is  known  as  the  '‘Peoria 
French  Claims,”  but  the  survey  was  never  approved 
by  the  government. 

Washburne  (7)  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  “Billy”  Hamilton  and  at  one  time  took 
steps  in  the  direction  of  writing  his  biography;  but 
Hamilton  was  such  a  gadabout  and  so  difficult  to  keep 
located  that  the  great  statesman  (Washburne)  was 
forced  to  drop  the  task.  It  was  Washburne  who 
termed  Hamilton  “the  genius  of  all  trades.” 

In  comparing  Hamilton  and  Washburne,  Berry 
wrote : 

(6)  Peoria  “Freeman.” 

(7)  Elihu  Benjamin  Washburne;  American  statesman,  was 
born  at  Livermore  and  was  a  descendant  from  an  old  family 
of  English  Puritans.  At  an  early  age  he  followed  journalism 
and  teaching.  Studied  law.  Sat  in  Congress  as  a  Whig,  ad¬ 
vocating  retrenchment.  Secretary  of  State  under  Grant, 
American  Ambassador  to  Paris  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
(1870).  Among  his  historical  works  he  wrote  ‘“Recollections 
of  a  Minister  to  France”  and  a  “History  of  the  English  Set¬ 
tlement  in  Edwards  County.” 
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Hamilton’s  nature  was  too  restless  to  permit  him  to  settle 
down  to  that  profession  of  which  his  father  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  honored  member.  He  possessed  a  brilliant  and 
versatile  intellect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he 
given  his  attention  to  the  law,  for  which  he  was  educated, 
he  could  have  become  equally  as  distinguished  as  his  father. 

The  country  was  new  and  the  opportunities  for  achieving 
distinction  much  greater  than  at  present.  Washburne,  with 
no  approach  to  Hamilton  in  either  natural  ability  or  educa¬ 
tion,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Galena  Bar  in  April,  1840, 
became  famous  not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  What  he  ac¬ 
complished  by  persistent  industry,  Hamilton  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  with  but  little  effort. 

Governor  Coles  of  Illinois  had  his  eyes  upon  young 
Hamilton  for  a  long  time,  admiring  the  talents  and 
skill  of  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  paid  re¬ 
spects  to  him  by  appointing  him  his  aide-de-camp. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity  a  gala  event  occurred 
for  the  young  man — he  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
entertaining  of  the  world  renowned  General  La  bay- 
ette.  (8) 

La  Fayette  was  an  old  friend  of  William’s  father 
and  that  the  Frenchman  held  no  friendship  dearer  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  letter  written  by 

(8)  Gilbert  Motier  de  La  Fayette;  aided  the  American 
Colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  on  returning  to  France 

Rromulgated  democratic  ideas;  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
fotables,  1787,  and  advocated  summons  of  States-General; 
Commander  of  the  citizens’  army  and  established  National 
Guard  and  originated  tri-color;  helped  to  form  National  As¬ 
sembly;  co-founder  of  Feuillants  club  of  moderates  and  lost 
favor  of  the  people’s  court;  retired  to  country;  on  outbreak 
of  war  took  up  command  of  the  army  of  Ardennes,  winning 
brilliant  victories;  left  France  as  Jacobins  became  supreme; 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  Austrians,  and  remaining  a  captive 
till  1797  when  Napoleon  demanded  his  release;  upheld  Liberal 
tradition  under  restored  monarchy;  leader  in  revolution,  1830. 
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LA  FAYETTE  TO  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. (9) 
Dear  Hamilton: 

However  silent  you  may  please  to  be,  I  will  remind  you 
neverthc  ess  ot  a  friend  who  loves  you  tenderly,  and  who,  by 

hlS~|ttai  mCnt’  Jciervcs.a  share  in  your  affection. 

ns  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  will  be  delivered  or  sent  by  Count 

C  ,8.Ur  (1°)  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  wit  and 
of  abilities,  and  whose  society  you  will  certainly  be  pleased 
with.  r 

I  warmly  recommend  him  to  you,  and  hope  he  will  meet 
from  you  with  more  than  civilities. 

Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 

George  Washington  La  Fayette,  son  of  General  La 
Fayette  was  sent  to  America  (luring  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  lived  at  the  home  of  the  Hamiltons  where 
he  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 

In  August,  1824,  General  La  Fayette  arrived  in 
New  York  on  his  last  trip  to  America.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  official  invitation  from  President  Monroe 
and  Congress  to  be  the  Nation’s  guest.  Flattering  re¬ 
ceptions  were  tendered  him  by  the  citizens  of  New 

York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Poston  and  similar 
places. 

Governor  Edward  Coles,  who  had  visited  La  Fay¬ 
ette  in  France,  seven  years  before,  implored  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  to  repay  the 
visit  and  on  April  12,  1825,  La  Fayette  sent  Governor 
Coles  a  message  accepting  the  invitation. 

The  Governor’s  aide-de-camp,  William  Stephen 
Hamilton,  went  forth  to  meet  La  Fayette  at  St.  Louis 
and  arrange  for  the  trip  into  Illinois.  General  La  Fay- 


in  “The  Life  of  Alex- 


19)  “Letters  of  Alexander  Hamilton1 
ander  Hamilton,”  (Scribner). 

0°)  Count  de  Segur  was  a  distinguished  French  writer* 
Fiench  Ambassador  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  Entered 
Moscow  with  Napoleon  in  1812. 
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ette  was  elated  to  discover  that  the  young  man  was 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  Alexander  Hamilton  and  on 
meeting  gave  him  an  embracing  salutation  and  an¬ 
xiously  detailed  many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  for¬ 
mer  days.  (11) 

After  the  grand  reception  at  St.  Louis  the  party 
traveled  on  the  steamer  “Natchez”  and  reached  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois,  April  30th.  Here  a  magnificent  cele¬ 
bration  took  place,  followed  by  others  at  Nashville 
and  other  places.  William  Stephen  Hamilton  acted  as 
La  Fayette’s  interpreter  with  all  the  grace,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  poise  demanded  by  the  occasion  and  made 
the  General’s  stay  both  joyful  and  filled  with  never- 
to-be-forgotten  pleasures. 

George  Washington  La  Fayette  related  to  “Billy” 
Hamilton  many  pleasant  events  which  had  occurred 
when  he  had  made  his  home  with  the  latter’s  family 
in  New  York  and  before  the  General  had  departed 
from  America  he  was  closely  attached  to  talented 
William  and  carried  in  his  memory  thoughts  of  es¬ 
teem,  love  and  admiration  for  the  son  of  his  great 
friend. 

In  acting  as  interpreter  for  La  Fayette,  William 
Hamilton  performed  the  same  duty  as  his  father  had 
done  some  years  before,  and  curiously  enough  both 
William  and  his  father  had  mastered  the  French 
tongue  from  the  same  books  without  a  teacher. 

At  one  time  during  those  years  in  which  he  resided 
in  Illinois,  Hamilton  made  a  trip  all  the  way  back  to 

(11)  Bibliography: 

“La  Fayette's  Last  Visit  to  America,” — Church. 

“La  Fayette  en  Amerique  en  1824-25,” — Levasseur. 

“Oration  on  the  Life  of  La  Fayette.” — John  Q.  Adams. 

“Transaction  of  Illinois  Historical  Society,”  1925. 

“The  La  Fayette  Centennial,”  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Il¬ 
linois  Historical  Society,  1925. 

“Marquis  de  La  Fayette,” — Charlemagne  Tower. 
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New  York,  on  horseback,  to  visit  his  mother.  While 
all  of  the  sons  of  Alexander  Hamilton  were  fond  of 
hoi semanship,  “Billy”  Hamilton  was  an  expert  rider. 

More  than  one  reputable  witness  has  vouched  for  this 
fact. 

William  Stephen  was  the  living  image  of  his  father 
and  his  mother  loved  him  dearly;  in  fact  he  was  her 
favorite  child.  She  implored  him  to  remain  in  the  East 
and  settle  down  to  a  quiet  profession,  but  he  sur¬ 
prised  her  one  morning  by  saddling  his  horse  quite 
unexpectedly  and  informing  his  family  that  he  could 
tolerate  their  customs  no  longer.  Then,  without  an¬ 
other  word,  he  galloped  away  toward  the  land  of 
adventure  again. 


■ 
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Chapter  Ill. 

Hamilton  in  the  Winnebago  War. 

Lead  had  been  discovered  in  the  wilderness  above 
Springfield.  Like  the  fur-trading  post  (Green  Bay) 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  Galena,  on  the 
Fever  River,  six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  was  the  frontier  settlement  at  the  southern 
part. 

Galena  had  sprung  up  in  a  very  short  interval  of 
time,  when  the  fortune-seeking  miners  began  to  move 
toward  their  goal.  The  settlement  in  every  respect  in¬ 
dicated  with  what  rapidity  it  had  come  into  being — 
rickety,  make-shift  structures  of  log  and  clap-board ; 
dingy  hovels  and  tents;  long-porched  saloons  and 
brothels;  gun-toting  bad-men — everything  there  was 
typical  of  the  Western  frontier  days. 

When  the  attention  of  the  fortune-hunters  first  be¬ 
gan  to  be  directed  to  the  lead-country,  Galena  was 
the  outfitting  point.  Chicago  was  then  but  an  out¬ 
post  where  lived  a  few  straggling  whites  and  half- 
breeds  and  where  water  crafts  were  unknown ;  hence 
Galena  was  the  only  place  of  note  in  the  northern 
part  of  Illinois,  and  at  that  time  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  Fever  River,  which  flows  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  was  navigable  to  large  boats  and  many  found 
their  way  to  the  Galena  country  by  that  means  of 
conveyance. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1827,  happy-go-lucky  “Bill” 
Hamilton  wandered  into  Galena  in  company  with  two 
friends,  James  Brents  and  Daniel  Parkinson.  (1)  The 

(1)  See  sketch  of  Parkinson;  Wis.  Historical  Coll.,  vol.  4. 
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latter’s  father  had  served  under  Colonel  Morgan,  well 
known  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  The  settlement  was  in  full  boom,  cele¬ 
brating  the  glorious  Fourth,  saloons  doing  double 
business,  burly  miners  indulging  heavily  at  “poker” 
and  “faro,”  clever  gamblers  from  the  East,  sucking 
the  savings  of  their  less  skilled  opponents,  while  dis¬ 
sipated  Bowery  hags  cajoled  their  roughly-clad  vic¬ 
tims. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revelry  a  keel-boat  which  had 
just  descended  the  Mississippi  River  brought  the 
news  to  Galena  that  the  Winnebagoes,  under  Chief 
Red  Bird,  sixty  miles  north,  were  on  the  war-path 
and  out  to  “take  meat”  as  they  called  it. 

The  cause  of  the  uprising  was  evident.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  a  party  of  twenty-four  Chippewas 
were  attacked  by  the  Winnebagoes  and  eight  of  the 
former  murdered.  The  commander  of  the  United 
States’  troops  at  Fort  Snelling,  sixty  miles  up  the 
Mississippi  from  Galena,  captured  four  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  Winnebagoes  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Chip¬ 
pewas,  who  promptly  put  them  to  death  in  the  true 
spirit  of  revenge. 

Red  Bird,  a  Winnebago  Chief,  greatly  resented  the 
action  of  the  troops  and  to  add  to  his  source  of  en¬ 
mity  the  white  men  were  daily  encroaching  upon  the 
lead-region  belonging  to  the  Indians.  Red  Bird  in 
his  rage  immediately  led  his  warriors  against  the 
Chippewas,  only  to  be  defeated  and  suffer  an  increas¬ 
ingly  burning  anger.  The  whites,  he  believed,  had  not 
only  invaded  his  country  but  had  aided  and  abetted 
his  enemies. 

Several  white  people  were  murdered  and  on  June 
28th,  Red  Bird,  We-Kaw,  and  several  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  entered  the  house  of  Registre  Gagnier,  near 
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Prairie  du  Chien,  where  Red  Bird  shot  and  killed  the 
owner.  The  hired  man,  named  Sip  Cap,  was  also 
slain  at  the  same  time  by  We-Kaw.  Madame  Gagnier 
with  her  eighteen-month-old  infant  tried  to  flee,  but 
as  she  was  crawling  through  a  window,  We-Kaw  tore 
her  child  from  her  arms,  stabbed,  scalped  and  threw 
the  baby  violently  to  the  floor  in  order  to  dash  out  the 
brains. 

We-Kaw  then  attacked  the  mother,  who  through  a 
rare  stroke  of  fate,  grabbed  a  gun  and  held  him  back, 
then  made  her  escape.  Her  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  ten 
years,  also  managed  to  escape.  Red  Bird  and  his  com¬ 
panions  at  once  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
band  and  the  warriors  assembled  with  their  wives  and 
children  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  River  where 
great  joy  was  expressed  over  their  bloody  deed.  A 
keg  of  whiskey,  which  they  had  stolen,  was  opened 
and  for  two  full  days  the  Indians  reveled  and  boasted 
of  the  terrible  deeds  they  would  do. 

About  four  o’clock  on  the  second  afternoon  of  their 
orgy  they  were  indulging  in  their  scalp-dance  when 
they  spied  one  of  the  keel-boats  which  had  been  up 
the  river  carrying  provisions  to  the  fort.  The  boat 
was  in  command  of  a  Mr.  Lindsay  and  was  at  the 
time  descending  the  river  again. 

The  boat  was  about  to  pull-in  to  shore,  the  crew 
intending  to  take  a  rest,  quite  unaware  of  danger, 
when  a  half-breed  who  was  with  them  and  knew  the 
ways  of  the  aborigines,  observed  hostility  in  the  faces 
of  Red  Bird’s  band,  and  advised  Mr.  Lindsay  to  keep 
the  boat  in  the  center  of  the  stream. 

The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  Americans  and  be¬ 
ing  profoundly  ignorant  of  Indian  character,  ignored 
the  half-breed’s  warning,  and  guided  the  boat  toward 
land,  while  they  plagued  him  for  his  fears.  Sixteen 
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men  were  on  deck  and  no  sooner  had  they  laughed 
at  the  half-breed  than  the  trees  and  rocks  echoed  with 
blood-chilling  war  whoops  and  a  volley  of  rifle  balls 
rained  upon  them. 

Two  men  were  instantly  killed,  one  being  shot  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  heart.  The  rest  dropped  down  flat¬ 
ly  on  t lie  boat’s  bottom  to  conceal  themselves;  while 
the  savages,  seeing  no  resistance,  attempted  to  board 
their  canoes  and  climb  onto  the  craft.  But  the  whites 
soon  1  call  zed  their  hazards  and  after  recovering  some¬ 
what  from  their  first  scare,  put  up  a  bold  stand  against 
their  attackers,  which  raged  on  into  the  night,  when, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  they  were  able  to  get  the 
boat  started  down  stream  again. 

Seven  Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded,  while  they  in  turn  shot  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  bullet-holes  into  the  deck  of  the 
craft.  The  crew’s  casualty  was  six.  When  the  boat 
reached  Galena  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  news 
circulated,  everyone  was  thrown  into  panic.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  friend,  Daniel  Parkinson,  writing  of  the  event 
years  later,  says: 

The  reports  being  spread  over  the  country,  a  scene  of  the 
most  alarming  and  disorderly  confusion  ensued — alarm  and 
consternation  were  depicted  in  every  countenance — thousands 
flocked  to  Galena  for  safety,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  most 
exposed  and  unsafe  place  in  the  whole  world.  All  were  with¬ 
out  arms,  order,  or  control.  The  roads  were  lined  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  with  frantic  and  fleeing  men,  women  and  children,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  to  be  overtaken,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  by  the  savages. 

Governor  Cass  (2),  of  Michigan,  who  had  come  to 
Butte  des  Morts  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
arrived  in  Galena  during  the  excitement.  Here  Ilam- 

(2)  See  sketch  of  Cass,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  19. 
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ilton  met  the  Governor  and  plans  were  immediately 
drawn  up  for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  company 
of  militia,  which  proved  successful. 

The  volunteers  were  put  under  Captain  Abner 
Fields;  “Billy”  Hamilton  was  commissioned  Colonel; 
a  man  named  Smith  was  made  Lieutenant,  while 
Hamilton’s  friend  Parkinson  was  made  Sergeant  of 
the  garrison. 

The  militia  was  ordered,  by  Governor  Cass,  to  hur¬ 
ry  to  Prairie  du  Chicn  and  take  command  of  Fort 
Crawford  and  defend  it  until  the  regular  troops  could 
arrive.  The  company  started  up  the  Mississippi  on  a 
keel-boat  called  “Maid  of  Fever  River,”  and  on  this 
voyage  Hamilton  learned  of  the  arduous  task  of  pro¬ 
pelling  such  a  craft. 

A  keel-boat  of  that  day  was  a  flat  barge,  usually  of 
about  thirty  or  furty  tons,  but  sometimes  much  larger 
and  often  weighing  as  much  as  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-five  tons  when  fully  loaded.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  a  boat  on  the  Mississippi,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  of  which  there  is  any  ac¬ 
count,  was  in  1751,  and  it  was  commanded  by  Bossu, 
Captain  of  the  French  Marines,  and  destined  to  Fort 
Chartres. 

We  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  size  of  such  a  craft  by 
observing  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Major  Z.  M.  Pike, 
who  took  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi  early  in  the  19th 
Century : 

Sailed  from  my  encampment,  near  St.  Louis,  at  four  o’clock 
P.  M.,  on  Friday  the  9th  of  August  with  one  sergant,  two 
corporals,  and  seventeen  privates,  in  a  keel-boat  seventy  feet 
long,  provisioned  for  four  months. 

Clumsy  as  the  keel-boat  was  it  was  a  staunch  craft 
and  the  best  in  that  day ;  yet  the  men  who  pushed 
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them  were  little  less  than  the  galley-slaves  of  old,  as 
can  be  vouched  for  by  Reverend  Timothy  Flint,  in  his 
“Recollections  of  the  Mississippi,”  (1826). 

I  was  obliged  to  know,  to  my  cost,  all  about  pushing  a 
boat  up  stream  with  a  pole.  Justly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  steamboats  on  these  waters,  (3)  one  must  have  moved  up 
them  as  long,  as  dangerously,  and  as  laboriously  as  I  have 
done.  .....  Iwelve  or  fourteen  hands  walking  slowly  back¬ 
ward,  half  bent,  with  shoulders  firmly  fixed  against  the  knob 
of  a  long  pole  whose  iron  point  was  set  in  the  bottom  (of 
the  stream).  As  soon  as  each  man  had  walked  the  length 
l  l  k°at’  be  raiscd  his  pole,  walked  forward  the  length  of 
the  boat  again  and  renewed  his  ‘'set”  as  the  phrase  is.  It  was 
a  long  and  tiresome  trip,  made  at  the  expense  of  great  mus¬ 
cular  exertion. 


And  that  is  the  type  of  craft  on  which  Hamilton 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions  went  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Fort  Crawford  in  1827  to  fight  Red  Bird  and 
his  warriors.  Every  man  on  the  boat  was  obliged,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  party,  to  take  his  turn  with 
the  push-pole,  even  Captain  Fields,  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Lieutenant  Smith.  After  fighting  the  current 
of  the  Father  of  Waters”  for  sixty  miles,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  crew  had 
enough  optimism  left  to  enable  them  to  face  the  sav¬ 


ages. 

Several  times  on  the  trip  up  the  stream  the  volun¬ 
teers  docked  in  to  shore  and  made  reconnoitering  ex¬ 
peditions  into  the  woods,  usually  wherever  smoke  in¬ 
dicated  an  Indian  camp.  In  these  reconnaissances 


(3)  The  first  steam-bcat  ever  to  come  up  the  Mississippi 
to,,th?  <?L0Uth  ?f  Minnesota  River,  was  a  stern-wheel  boat 
called  Virginia.”  This  was  in  May,  1832.  Curiously  enough, 
some  oi  the  old  Dakota  Indian  seers  had  predicted  that  ‘‘a 
monster  water  God  coughing  water  and  puffing  hot  air” 
would  arrive  on  that  day  and  the  shores  were  lined  with  them 
for  their  prophesy  had  been  fulfilled. 
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they  ran  the  hazards  of  much  danger,  but  fortunately 
all  of  the  Indians  that  were  met  with  at  such  times 
were  of  friendly  disposition  and  not  of  the  Red  Bird’s 
band. 

Eventually  they  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
took  control  of  the  barracks,  under  the  orders  which 
they  had  received  from  Governor  Cass.  The  Fort 
had  been  built  the  year  before  (1826)  and  was  in  good 
condition.  Lieutenant  Martin  Thomas,  of  the  United 
States  ordnance  department,  mustered  the  company 
into  the  service  and  contracted,  down  the  river,  for 
a  quantity  of  pork  on  which  to  feed  the  men. 

At  Fort  Crawford  the  militia  seized  four  Winne¬ 
bago  Indians,  among  whom  was  old  Chief  De-kau-ray 
who  later  was  in  close  association  with  Hamilton,  as 
we  shall  see.  These  Indians  were  informed  that  if 
Red  Bird  did  not  surrender  within  a  certain  time  they 
would  die  in  his  place.  A  messenger,  a  young  Indian, 
was  sent  to  inform  Red  Bird  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

Many  days  passed  but  Red  Bird  did  not  appear 
and  De-kau-ray  and  his  companions  were  every  mo¬ 
ment  expecting  their  doom.  Being  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  the  old  Chief  asked  permission  to  go  to  the 
river  and  bathe,  which  was  an  old  pi  actice  of  his  for 
the  curing  of  his  ills.  lie  was  granted  perfect  freedom 
until  his  day  of  execution  should  come,  providing  he 
did  not  leave  certain  bounds.  To  this  De-kau-ray 
promised  and  gave  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  escape.  Some  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  flee  but  strangely  enough  he  refused,  saying: 
“Do  you  think  I  prize  life  above  honor?” 

Red  Bird  did  not  give  himself  up  as  ransom  for  the 
hostages  and  the  latter  were  not  put  to  death  but  were 
sent  home  to  their  wigwams.  Several  days  after  the 
volunteers  arrived  and  took  control  of  the  barracks, 
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the  regular  troops  came  and  were  not  a  little  angered 
to  find  that  the  militia  had  beaten  them  to  the  post. 
An  effective  campaign  was  planned  and  executed 
against  Keel  Bird  and  finally,  driven  to  despair,  he 
surrendered.  Hamilton  marched  with  his  company 
and  the  other  troops  to  Portage  where  a  treaty  was 
held  with  the  Winnebagoes  which  ended  the  war 
I  he  surrender  of  Red  Bird  has  been  pictured  in 
hundieds  of  histories  and  is  most  romantic.  One  ac- 

foBovvs 13  Wntten  ^  McKinney’  who  witnessed  it, 

Red  Bird  stood  up,  facing  the  commanding  officer.  After  a 

am  re?dv’’  T,  3  7^  °f  the  trooPs>  U*  saymg.f 

%  ,  en  advJnc,ng  *  step  or  two  he  paused  again, 
saying,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  irons.  Let  me  be  free 
I  have  given  away  my  life— it  is  gone.”  Stooping  and  taking 
.  ome  dust  between  his  fingers,  he  blew  it  away.  *  Like  that  ” 
he  said,  eyeing  the  dust  as  it  fell  and  vanished  from  his  sight 
I  would  not  take  it  back— it  is  gone.”  8 

Having  thus  spoken  he  threw  his  hands  behind  him  and 
marched  up  to  Major  Whistler,  breast  to  breast.  A  platoon 

r/aWfile  of  W  *  fr°m  the  CCnter  of  the  line'  i"  charge 
of  a  file  of  men,  to  a  tent  provided  for  them  in  the  rear 

where  a  guard  was  set  over  them.  The  comrades  of  the  two 

adv fcTanden  Ihc  g/°Und’  nking  W'th  them  the  Major’s 

dw/  V  d  ,suPP!y  of  meat,  flour  and  tobacco. 

RTtK,1W’  the  ni'serable-Iooking  being,  the  accomplice  of 

brave  N'  Wr$  “  tllmSS  the  opposite  t0  that  unfortunate 
rave  Never  were  two  persons  so  totally  unlike.  The  one 

cemed  a  prince,  and  as  if  born  to  command,  and  worthy  to 

be  obeyed;  the  other,  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  be  hangtd- 

eagre.  cold,  dirty  in  person  and  dress,  crooked  in  form 

like  the  starved  wolf,  gaunt,  hungry  and  blood-thirsty  his 

entire  appearance  indicating  the  presence  of  a  spirit  wary 

cruel  and  treacherous.  The  prisoners  were  committed  into 

safe-keeping  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  await  their  trial. 

Red  Bird  and  his  fellow  murderers  were  tried,  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death.  A  deputation  of  the 


. 
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tribe  went  to  Washington  where  President  Adams 
granted  them  pardons,  providing  the  tribe  would  cede 
much  of  their  land  to  the  government.  Red  Bird  died 
in  prison  and  We-Kaw  died  of  small-pox  in  1836. 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing,  when  the  regular  troops 
arrived  at  Fort  Crawford,  jealousy  was  exhibited  on 
their  part,  for  they  believed  Hamilton  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  taken  away  much  of  their  glory  by  get¬ 
ting  command  of  the  barracks  ahead  of  them.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  hatred  always  existed 
between  the  militia-men  and  the  regular  troops  in  all 
of  the  Northwestern  campaigns,  the  latter  believing 
themselves  above  the  volunteers  in  every  respect. 

A  serious  difficulty  occurred  between  Captain  Fields 
and  Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  militia  and  Colonel  Snell- 
ing  of  the  regular  army  which  resulted  in  Smith  send¬ 
ing  Snelling  a  challenge.  Captain  Fields  insisted  upon 
doing  likewise  but  Colonel  Hamilton  dissuaded  him 
from  it. 

Snelling  declined  to  accept  Lieutenant  Smith’s  chal¬ 
lenge  and  immediately  sent  a  corporal  with  a  file  of 
men  to  arrest  Mr.  Scott,  the  bearer  of  Smith’s  mes¬ 
sage.  The  volunteers  refused  to  surrender  Scott  into 
the  hands  of  the  guard  and  mutiny  was  on  the  out¬ 
break  when  Colonel  Hamilton,  exhibiting  his  presence 
of  mind,  brought  his  men  to  order.  He  wrote  a  note 
to  Colonel  Snelling,  stating,  in  effect,  that  Scott 
should  immediately  appear  before  him. 

Accordingly,  Hamilton,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friend  Sergeant  Parkinson,  conducted  Scott  into  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Snelling,  who  interrogated  him  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Lieutenant  Smith’s 
communication.  Mr.  Scott  assured  the  Colonel  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject-matter  and  was 
dismissed. 
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Angered  at  this  incident,  Colonel  Snelling  refused 
to  furnish  any  support  to  the  volunteers  whom  he 
considered  “bums,”  and  also  refused  to  give  them  any 
mode  of  conveyance  back  to  Galena.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  the  militia-men  had  shown  themselves  to  be 
the  equal  to  the  highly  trained  troops  under  Snelling. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Snelling’s  treatment  of  the  brave 
volunteers,  who  were  first  to  arrive  and  protect  the 
fort,  cannot  pass  uncondemned,  and  they  would  have 
been  forced  to  walk  all  the  way  back  to  Galena,  with¬ 
out  rations,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  a 
Mr.  Lockwood  (4),  who  furnished  them  wfth  a  boat 
and  provisions  at  his  own  expense,  thus  allowing  them 
to  make  the  trip  down  the  river  in  the  comfort  which 
they  well  deserved. 

This  campaign,  known  as  the  “Winnebago  War,” 
or  “Red  Bird  Disturbance  of  1827,”  was  “Billy”  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  first  experience  at  Indian  fighting  and  he  had 
proved  himself  a  promoter  of  peace  among  both  the 
red  men  and  the  whites. 

(4)  James  H.  Lockwood.  See  Draper’s  estimate  of  Lock- 
wood  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  55. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Hamilton’s  Diggin’s. 

i 

j 

After  the  Winnebago  War,  and  after  Hamilton  had 
been  mustered  out  of  service,  he  spent  the  following 
year  at  his  favorite  pastime — wandering.  He  drifted 
hither  and  thither  on  the  waves  of  fortune  incident 
to  a  new  country — always  looking  for  some  new  en- 
;  terprise,  sometimes  surveying,  sometimes  practicing 

\  law — defending,  now  and  then,  as  Berry  says,  “some 

poor  wretch  who  was  entangled  in  the  law’s  meshes — 
without  fee  or  hope  of  reward,  for  his  great  goodness 
of  heart  never  allowed  him  to  stop  to  count  the  in¬ 
come  in  dollars  and  cents.” 

Perhaps  his  memory  retained  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
excitement  he  had  found  at  Galena  (1)  the  year  before 
and  urged  him  to  return  to  that  place;  for  curiously 
enough  he  arrived  back  at  the  metropolis  of  Fever 
River  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1828,  and  after  “hanging- 
’round”  the  place  for  a  few  days  his  interest  was  taken 
up  with  the  mining  industry  which  was  flourishing  in 
the  vicinity.  Several  mines  were  operating  under  full 
force  and  large  quantities  of  ore  were  being  taken 
from  mother  earth. 

These  operations,  though  in  their  infancy,  had  been 
going  on  for  several  years  along  the  Fever  River.  In 
fact  as  early  as  1820  Colonel  James  Johnson,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  (a  brother  of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who 

(1)  It  was  at  Galena  where  Ulysses  S.  Giant  was  residing 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  and  where  he 
trained  a  little  company  of  volunteers  and  marched  South 
with  them  to  become  the  outstanding  General  of  his  day, 
and  later  President  of  the  United  States. 
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is  said  to  have  slain  Tecumseh),  had  come  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Fever  River  (2),  did  some  mining 
and  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  foresaw  the  fortune 
that  awaited  him  there.  The  greatest  discovery  of  ore 
up  to  Johnson’s  time,  had  been  made  in  1819,  by  Old 
Buck,  an  Indian.  That  is  how  “Old  Buck  Lead”  de¬ 
rived  its  name. 

Old  Buck’s  mine  was  on  the  Fever  River  and  most 
of  the  work  was  done  by  squaws.  Their  method  of 
procuring  the  ore  was  crude  indeed.  Where  they  dug 
deeply  they  would  make  their  sink  in  an  incline,  in¬ 
stead  of  vertically,  thus  they  could  crawl  up  and  down 
the  shaft.  Their  manner  of  drawing  up  the  dirt  and 
ore  was  to  place  it  into  baskets  made  of  birch-bark 
and  buckskin ;  these  baskets  when  filled  were  dragged 
up  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  rawhide  rope. 

The  earliest  tools  used  by  the  Indians,  in  their  min¬ 
ing,  were  “buck-horns,”  many  of  which  have  been 
found  in  abandoned  drifts — but  with  the  coming  of 
the  white  men,  picks,  shovels  and  crow  bars  were  in¬ 
troduced.  The  mode  of  blasting  employed  by  the  red 
men  was  indeed  an  amusing  but  tedious  task.  Dry 
wood  would  be  piled  upon  the  rocks  and  fired  and 
after  the  rocks  were  sufficiently  hot,  cold  water  would 
be  dashed  upon  them,  causing  them  to  crack.  At  Old 
Buck’s  mine  thousands  of  pounds  of  mineral  had  been 
obtained  in  this  manner. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Con¬ 
gress  passed  legislation  which  reserved  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  Northwest  from  sale,  but  provided  that 
leases  could  be  obtained  by  those  wishing  to  mine, 
said  leases  to  be  for  terms  of  five  years.  The  lcgisla- 

(2)  French  traders  first  called  the  stream  “Riviere  au 
Feve,”  meaning  “Bean  River”  because  of  the  abundance  of 
wild  beans  growing  along  its  banks.  The  Americans  referred 
to  “Riviere  au  Feve,”  as  “Fever  River.” 
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tors  who  passed  the  act  at  Washington  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  conditions  of  the  country  for  which  the 
legislation  was  intended ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Indian  opposition,  or  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Canadi¬ 
ans.  Consequently  the  legislation  was  little  heeded  by 
the  fortune  hunters. 

The  first  lease  on  the  Fever  River  was  160  acres 
granted  January  4,  1822,  to  a  party  of  men,  and  the 
government  was  obliged  to  send  troops  to  the  locali¬ 
ty  as  a  protective  agency  against  the  aborigines. 
Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  this  undertaking. 
Later,  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  mentioned  for¬ 
merly,  who  had  been  mining  without  a  license,  took 
out  a  lease  which  was  to  run  for  three  years.  Johnson 
purchased  many  negro  slaves,  brought  them  north  in 
chains,  and  compelled  them  to  toil  in  his  mine.  No 
doubt  negro  slaves  were  utilized  to  propel  the  keel- 
boats  also.  The  Indians  exhibited  curiosity  at  the 
strange  spectacle  of  black  men  working  under  the 
lash  and  there  was  a  story  oft’  repeated  among  them 
that  some  of  the  first  white  people  in  the  lead  district 
were  negroes. 

While  most  of  the  mining  activities  were  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Galena,  several  strikes  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  were  being  worked  by  ‘‘bootleg  miners 
who  dared  to  venture- some  distance  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  beyond.  Needless  to  say  that  among  the  “boot- 
leggers”  many  claim  troubles  arose,  only  to  be  set¬ 
tled  with  the  pistol. 

Completing  a  short  period  of  observation,  after  he 
had  arrived  in  Galena  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1828, 
“Billy”  Hamilton  took  a  job  in  the  mines  where  he 
worked  for  a  short  time  at  the  hardest  kind  of  labor 
and  in  the  filthiest  of  conditions,— conditions  which 
the  aristocratic  Alexander,  with  his  powdered  hair 
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and  silk  stockings,  would  never  have  been  able  to 
imagine.  But  William  Stephen  did  not  have  to  resort 
to  such  lowly  labor,  for  he  could  have,  had  he  chose, 
gone  to  the  East  and  put  his  rare  talents  into  use 
effectively. 

Hamilton  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  toiling  in  the 
mines  and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  when  he  quit  his 
job  with  the  satisfaction  that  he  had  learned  the 
knacks  of  the  mining  industry.  A  new  scheme  for  ad¬ 
venture  took  possession  of  him.  He  would  go  into  the 
wilderness  and  search  for  a  mine  of  his  own,  per- 
liaps  gaining  wealth  with  it.  There  was  something 
fascinating  in  the  very  thought.  Lead  was  bringing 
$80  a  ton  at  the  time  (although  the  price  dropped 
later,  owing  to  tariff  excitement  which  accompanied 
the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency), 
and  enterprising  “Billy”  believed  that  could  he  dis¬ 
cover  a  “strike”  he  would  be  amply  rewarded. 

Finding  no  one  to  accompany  him  on  his  quest, 
and  perfectly  willing,  no  doubt,  to  attempt  it  alone, 
young  Hamilton  commenced  roaming  the  wilderness 
country  of  Michigan  Territory,  clad  in  a  typical  fron¬ 
tiersman’s  garb,  with  pistol  in  holster  and  powder 
horn  at  Ins  .-.ido.  The  country  in  which  lie  was  pros¬ 
pecting  was  at  the  time  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Fox 
and  Sac  Indians,  and  a  few  nomadic  bands  of  VVinne* 
bagocs. 

After  tramping  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  land  never 
before  trodden  by  the  pale  face,  sleeping  by  night 
in  the  open  woods  with  all  of  the  hazards  of  wild 
animals  and  the  never-to-be-depended-upon  savages 
lurking  about,  Hamilton  eventually  circled  back  to¬ 
ward  Lalcoa.  intending  to  replenish  his  supply  of 
food  and  ammunition. 

With  his  keen  eyes  always  on  the  lookout  for  ireo- 
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logical  indications  of  the  treasure  he  was  seeking, 
the  tired  prospector  was  fifty  miles  from  Fever  River 
when  he  came  upon  a  heavily  timbered  piece  of  land 
and  there  found  the  evidence  that  ore  was  beneath 
the  surface.  He  dug  into  the  ground  in  several  places. 
Lead!  He  had  “struck  it  big,”  as  the  saying  was  in 
the  parlance  of  the  miner.  Hastily  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Galena  to  secure  a  lease  from  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  mines,  whom  the  government  had  installed  in 
office  at  that  place. 

Hamilton  asked  permission  to  survey  the  plot  which 
he  had  discovered,  as  well  as  to  stake  a  claim,  which 
right  was  granted  him,  for  the  government  at  the  time 
had  no  conspectus  of  the  territory  and  was  glad  to 
submit  to  his  wishes.  Hamilton’s  grant  allotted  to 
him  almost  a  thousand  acres  of  the  best  mineral 
wealth  in  the  district  and  provided  that 

William  Stephen  Hamilton  is  hereby  permitted  to  dig 
and  mine  on  the  United  States  land  which  is  not  leased  or 
otherwise  occupied,  hie  is  not  to  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass 
or  woods  and  must  deliver  his  mineral  to  a  licensed  smelter 
and  comply  with  all  regulations. 

As  soon  as  he  received  his  credentials  and  surveyed 
his  claim  he  began  to  fell  the  trees  and  erect  a  crude 
log  cabin  for  his  wilderness  home.  The  crevices  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  were  filled  with  clay  and  he  made  his 
own  furniture  by  his  own  skill  from  virgin  timber. 

A  table  and  some  chairs  were  improvised  from  huge 
logs.  For  a  bed  Hamilton  drove  a  forked  stake  into 
the  ground,  diagonally  from  the  center  of  the  room. 
From  this  forked  stake,  poles  were  laid,  the  opposite 
ends  resting  in  the  openings  between  the  logs  com¬ 
posing  the  side  of  the  cabin.  For  a  bed-spring,  some 
branches  were  laid  across  these  poles  and  leaves  and 
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birch  bark  acted  as  a  mattress.  How  different  from 
the  bed  he  had  occupied  at  “The  Grange!” 

The  fireplace  was  said  to  have  been  unusually  spa¬ 
cious  ;  this  fact  was  noted  by  many  famous  persons 
who  later  sat  before  it.  It  was  built  large  to  accom¬ 
modate  much  fuel,  for  Hamilton  knew  he  must  guard 
himself  against  the  severe  winters  of  the  locality. 
The  precise  spot  of  William  Hamilton’s  claim  was 
that  land  which  now  comprises  sections  13,  18,  19 
and  24  of  the  township  of  Wiota,  in  La  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wisconsin,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Galena,  Illinois. 

Soon  after  settling  himself  in  his  wilderness  abode, 
Hamilton  found  two  partners,  Elias  Shook  and  Henry 
Hawes,  to  assist  him  in  the  mining.  The  operations 
began  on  a  paying  scale  for  the  ore  was  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  they  dug  it  promiscuously,  leaving  behind 
them  numerous  irregular  ditches  and  gullies  which 
are  visible  even  today  to  remind  the  passing  traveler 
of  the  runagate  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Mining  the  ore  was  heavy  work  and  a  task  which 
taxed  the  constitution  to  the  utmost.  After  skimming 
off  the  surface  lead,  the  three  men  put  the  windlass 
and  bucket  into  use  and  the  hills  ’roundabout  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  cabin  were  soon  dotted  with  rugged  piles  of 
rock  and  dirt  and  treacherous-looking  mineral-holes. 

News  of  “Billy’s”  strike  traveled  back  to  Galena. 
Transient  miners  began  to  make  their  way  toward 
“Hamilton’s  Diggin’s,”  as  the  place  was  soon  called, 
offering  their  services  to  the  owner.  Most  of  these 
men  were  of  the  roughest  possible  nature,  many  of 
them  living  and  sleeping  in  dugouts  or  in  the  open 
timber.  When  winter  would  approach  many  of  these 
men  would  leave  the  mines  and  go  back  to  their  homes 
in  Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
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This  seasonal  migration  was  a  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tic  of  many  of  the  early  miners  and  resulted  in  the 
soubriquets  which  are  now  applied  to  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.  The  coming  of  the  miners  in  the  spring,  and 
departing  in  the  winter,  imitated  the  migrations  of  the 
hsh  called  "sucker,”  in  the  Rock  River,  and  other 
south-flowing  waters.  For  this  reason  Illinois  became 
known  as  the  “Sucker  State.” 

On  the  other  hand,  miners  from  the  far  East  were 
unable  to  return  home  each  winter  and  often  lived  in 
mere  dugouts,  burrowed  into  the  sidehills  after  the 
ashion  of  the  badger  (Taxidea  americana),  and  Wis¬ 
consin  thus  derived  the  nickname  “Badger  State  ” 
Jhe  general  belief  is  that  Wisconsin  is  called  the 
Badger  State”  because  of  badgers  being  numerous 
within  its  boundaries,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  William 
Stephen  Hamilton  was  thus  one  of  the  first  “Badgers.” 

Although  quarrels  were  an  everyday  occurrence 
among  the  men  of  the  mines— partners  accusing  each 
other  of  crooked  play,  employees  becoming  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  employers— from  all  accounts  very  few  ser¬ 
ious  disturbances  of  this  nature  arose  at  Hamilton’s 
Higgins.  Hamilton’s  men  held  him  in  high  esteem 
and  would  even  have  staked  their  lives  to  protect 
him  had  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  clumsy  ox-carts  with  their  solid  wooden  wheels 
carrying  ore  from  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  made  a  track 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Galena  smelting  works 
and  on  the  return  provisions  were  brought  back  to 
the  miners.  Often  bands  of  thieving  Indians  would 
waylay  the  traveler,  frighten  away  the  cart  drivers 
and  steal  all  of  Hamilton’s  supplies.  Wolf-packs  were 
ever  to  be  guarded  against,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  slow-moving  oxen  to  become  mired 
in  a  swamp  for  hours.  Hardships  were  accepted  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  for  frontier  life  had  nothing  else  to 
offer. 

Courts  of  justice  were  unknown,  the  school  and 
church  were  absent,  redress  of  grievances  were  made 
with  the  gun  or  settled  in  a  conscientious  manner. 
There  were  no  doctors  to  attend  the  sick  and  those 
unfortunates  who  were  ailing  were  only  too  thankful 
for  a  dose  of  herbs  administered  by  some  miner’s 
“squaw,”  for  in  the  scarcity  of  white  women  many 
of  the  less  particular  diggers  found  squaws  for  them¬ 
selves  among  the  surrounding  Indian  bands.  T  his  in¬ 
termarriage,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  checks  on  the 
Indian’s  hostility  toward  the  white  men. 

Often  Hamilton  and  his  men  were  on  starvation  ra¬ 
tions  and  their  meals  depended  upon  the  luck  they 
would  have  in  hunting  game  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
in  the  mineral-holes ;  but  in  the  face  of  all  these  handi¬ 
caps  his  wilderness  business  continued,  d  he  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  and  inconvenience  of  having  to  haul  the 
heavy  loads  of  ore  to  Galena  in  order  to  have  it  smelt 
ed  induced  Hamilton  to  go  into  the  smelting  business 
himself,  right  at  his  Diggin’s,  and  he  proceeded  to 
build  a  log  smelting  furnace  and  took  out  a  license 

to  operate  it. 

The  structure  which  he  built,  while  amazingly  sim¬ 
ple,  was  not  inferior  to  other  log  smelting  furnaces 
which  were  in  operation  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Drummond  blast  furnace  in  1836.  The  method  of 
rendering  the  lead  was  very  wasteful.  Very  few  peo¬ 
ple  living  today  have  any  conception  of  the  log  smelt¬ 
ing  furnace  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  Thanks 
to  Moses  Meeker  (3),  a  valuable  account  of  this 
smelting  method  was  written  and  preserved  in  the 

(8)  Meeker  was  a  contemporary  of  Hamilton’s  in  the  min¬ 
ing  and  smelting  tmsinese. 
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Wisconsin  Historical  Collections.  Meeker’s  descrip¬ 
tion  follows : 

The  log  furnace  was  built  on  a  bank  or  side-hill  so  as 
to  have  a  descent  of  forty-five  degrees.  They  were  built  on 
two  or  four  eyes.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a  strong  wall 
built  parallel  with  the  bank,  connected  with  walls  at  right 
angles,  lour  feet  apart.  After  the  walls  were  up,  there  was 
a  hearth  laid,  made  of  one  flag-stone  having  the  proper  in¬ 
clination  so  that  the  lead  would  flow  into  the  basin  in  front 
of  the  furnace.  The  hearth  being  made,  there  were  side- 
walls  placed  upon  the  hearth,  nine  inches  high  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  wide. 

As  burners  for  the  logs,  stoke-holes  were  left  in  the  front 
wall,  ten  inches  wide  by  twenty  inches  high.  Logs  were  cut 
of  a  proper  length,  say  three  feet  ten  inches  long,  and  from 
fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  large  logs  were 
first  rolled  in  upon  the  sidewalls,  which  raised  them  from 
the  hearth  to  leave  room  for  air  and  wood.  After  the  logs 
were  properly  placed,  the  barking  was  set;  that  is,  wood  set 
upon  end  around  against  the  walls. 

That  being  set  it  was  ready  for  the  mineral.  Each  eye 
would  receive  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds.  The  fur¬ 
nace  being  charged,  as  low  fire  was  kindled  under  the  logs 
and  continued  to  burn  until  it  arrived  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
fire  was  then  drawn  from  below  to  give  time  for  the  sulphur 
to  pass  off.  The  sulphur,  logs  and  barking  would  keep  up 
a  moderate  combustion  which  was  left  for  about  six  hours. 
It  was  then  ready  to  have  a  fire  kindled  again  in  the  eye 
under  the  logs.  A  brisk  fire  being  kept  up  the  lead  would 
flow  down  into  the  basin,  which  was  kept  hot  by  a  fire  upon 
it  until  the  lead  was  cast  into  pigs. 

The  whole  operation  of  charging  and  smelting  occupied 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  process,  when  there  was 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ashes  accumulated,  was  to  wash  them 
clean  from  extraneous  matter,  that  they  would  be  fused  by 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  in  a  furnace  called  an  ash  furnace. 

The  ash  furnace  was  likewise  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
but  entirely  different  in  construction  from  the  log  furnace. 
There  were  walls  raised,  about  three  feet  high  and  eighteen 
inches  apart  and  five  feet  long,  for  the  ash  pit.  The  original 
mode  of  making  the  grate  was  by  laying  rocks  transversely. 
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The  fire-place  was  constructed  so  that  the  blaze  was  thrown 
upon  the  basin.  The  basin  was  constructed  in  an  oval  shape 
so  that  it  could  be  tapped  on  both  sides — one  side  for  the 
slag  and  the  other  side  for  the  lead  and  zane.  Zane  was  a 
term  made  use  of  to  designate  lead  that  was  not  deprived 
of  its  mineralizer,  sulphur,  which  had  to  be  passed  again 
through  the  log  furnace;  it  was  then  fine  lead. 

From  the  basin  there  was  a  flue,  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 
at  an  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  flat  hearth,  and 
at  the  top  was  a  place  to  put  the  ashes  upon  to  be  smelted, 
which  was  pushed  into  the  flue  as  it  melted  olf  the  bottom 
and  ran  down  into  the  basin.  The  ash  furnace  was  kept  going 
day  and  night  until  the  bottoms  of  the  flue  and  basin  were 
cut  out  by  the  action  of  the  sulphurate  of  lead  combined  with 
the  heat.  It  was  considered  a  good  ash  furnace  that  would 
run  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  lead. 

Mr.  Meeker’s  sketch  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  occupation  in  which  Hamilton  engaged  along  with 
his  mining,  and  the  smoke  and  sulphur  fumes  rising 
o’er  the  tree-tops  impressed  the  fact  upon  the  savages 
that  the  white  men  were  pushing  further  and  further 
upon  them,  yet  Hamilton  managed  to  keep  at  peace 
with  the  aborigines,  yes,  and  without  marrying  a 
squaw,  either. 

One  great  asset  to  Hamilton  was  that  his  settle¬ 
ment  was  very  near  the  Pecatonica  River  and  he  built 
many  flat-boats  on  which  to  carry  his  ore  to  southern 
markets.  His  boats  floated  down  the  Pecatonica, 
down  the  Rock  into  the  Mississippi,  thence  down  to 
St.  Louis.  (4) 

As  more  newcomers  drifted  into  the  place,  Hamil¬ 
ton  visioned  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  settlement 
and  hoped  by  so  doing  to  bring  civilization  to  his 

(4)  On  June  24.  18110.  John  P'xon.  the  founder  of  D'xon, 
Illinois,  wrote:  “The  first  flat-boat  on  the  Pecatonica  River 
passed  here  this  day,  bound  for  St.  Louis,  with  one  thousand 
pigs  of  lead  (70,000  pounds),  from  Colonel  William  Stephen 
Hamilton.” 
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door.  To  encourage  the  enterprise  he  surveyed  and 
laid  out  a  plot  some  distance  southeast  of  his  log  and 
ash  furnaces.  To  be  exact,  the  spot  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Pecatonica  River,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
what  is  now  Section  36  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned 
township.  Seven  or  eight  log  shacks  were  built  and 
many  of  the  workers  of  the  mines  resided  there. 

So  occupied  was  Hamilton  in  his  new  ambition  that 
he  totally  neglected,  for  many  months,  to  write  to  his 
many  friends  and  relatives  far  back  East,  and  his 
whereabouts,  we  are  told,  caused  much  anxiety.  But 
for  “Billy’s”  part,  he  was  enjoying  his  frontier  life 
and  much  preferred  the  freedom  and  dangers  of  the 
wilds,  to  the  conventional  restraints  imposed  by  met¬ 
ropolitan  society.  He  loved  nature  and  submitted  to 
his  love. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  considerable  number  of 
people  had  made  their  way  to  Hamilton’s  settlement, 
most  of  them  having  followed  the  ox-cart  trail  from 
Galena,  through  the  wilderness  to  the  “Diggin’s.” 
Among  the  names  of  the  more  permanent  settlers  we 
find  Anthony  Miller,  Daniel  Miller,  Robert  Paxton, 
George  Schellenger  and  James  Woods.  Anthony  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  drove 
the  first  team  of  bullocks  into  the  place  for  Hamilton, 
and  it  was  through  the  excellent  memory  of  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  half  a  century  later,  that  many  reminiscences, 
valuable  to  the  historian,  were  obtained. 

Others  who  later  came  to  Hamilton’s  settlement 
were  William  Burrette  and  family,  George  Castle  and 
family,  Ezra  Lamb  and  family,  James  McKnight, 
Henry  Apple  (later  killed  by  Indians),  Isaac  Wall, 
William  Hale  (later  killed  by  Indians)  and  family, 
Peter  Sanford  and  J.  Sayles.  There  were  a  few  others 
but  their  names  are  unknown  at  this  late  date.  While 
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the  men  toiled  in  the  mines  the  women  worked  the 
garden  plots  and  spinning  wheels.  (5) 

Hamilton  was  indeed  an  anomalous  fellow  and 
while  holding  respect  for  both  civil  and  military  laws 
he  gave  shelter  and  employment  to  several  criminals 
and  army  deserters  and  protected  them  from  arrest, 
threatening  officers  that  if  they  dared  set  foot  on  his 
property  in  search  of  the  fugitives  he  would  meet 
them  with  a  pistol.  And  bold  as  most  of  the  military- 
police  were,  they  feared  the  threats  of  “Billy”  Ham¬ 
ilton.  But  we  cannot  condemn  Hamilton  on  this 
score,  for  military  law  was  drastic  indeed  and  cruel 
was  the  punishment  meted  out  to  deserters.  A  few 
half-hearted  attempts  at  civil  justice  were  made  about 
this  time  throughout  the  Territory  and  Hamilton  was 
made  an  Associate  Justice.  (6) 

From  the  beginning  Hamilton’s  settlement  fared 
well  and  while  Hamilton  himself  lived  in  one  of  the 
cabins  right  at  the  Diggin’s,  most  of  the  others  lived 
at  the  settlement  some  distance  away.  The  very  first 
summer  several  plots  of  ground  were  cleared,  stumps 
grubbed,  and  garden  patches  planted  and  meagre  as 
the  first  crops  were,  their  harvesting  meant  much  to 
the  settlers  and  paved  the  way  for  the  grand  farms 
of  the  future. 

Soulard  in  his  history,  has  recorded  many  interest¬ 
ing  incidents  in  the  life  which  went  on  at  “Billy” 
Hamilton’s  wilderness  settlement,  some  of  which  I 
relate  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  first  women  in  the  place  were  the  wife  and  six 
daughters  of  William  Hale;  but  they  did  not  long 

(5)  The  first  sewing  machine  ever  used  in  the  territory 
was  at  the  old  shot-tower  at  Helena  in  1854 — “a  clumsy  af¬ 
fair  as  noisy  as  a  threshing  machine.” 

(6)  “Annals  of  Iowa”  (First  Series)  vol.  V,  p.  353. 
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remain  sole  mistresses  of  the  field,  for  within  a  few 
years  there  were  many  women  and  children  there. 

1  he  first  nuptials  in  the  Diggin’s  were  celebrated 
in  the  fall  of  1828,  when  Robert  Campbell  married 
Mahala  Hale. 

A  miner’s  wife,  while  stopping  overnight  when  on 
the  way  from  Galena  to  Dodgeville  in  1828,  was  con¬ 
fined. 

The  first  child  ever  born  to  parents  living  perman¬ 
ently  at  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  was  in  1829,  the  son  of 
Robert  Campbell  and  was  named  “William”  in  honor 
of  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  (7)  The  child 
died,  however,  in  1831,  marking  the  first  death  at 
Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  and  the  body  was  interred  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  settlement. 

Seeing  the  need  of  a  supply  depot,  Hamilton  built 
a  meagre  little  store  where  general  provisions  could 
be  obtained.  The  store  stood  near  the  smelting  fur¬ 
nace  and  Hamilton’s  ox-teams  carried  over  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  Galena;  Hamilton  himself  stood  behind 
the  counter  and  made  the  sales. 

The  mail  was  brought  from  Galena  once-in-a-while 
when  there  happened  to  be  any,  and  distributed  at 
Hamilton’s  grocery  store;  at  each  arrival  of  the  car¬ 
rier  the  proprietor  spent  much  time  reading  letters 
for  his  many  illiterate  followers,  which,  of  course,  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  similar  task 
at  the  New  Salem  store. 

But  Hamilton’s  ox-cart  drivers  did  not  by  any 
means  bring  the  mail  regularly,  for  even  at  Galena 
the  service  was  haphazard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  post  office  on  the  upper  Mississippi  was  estab- 

(7)  This  child  is  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Kinzie’s  famous  story 
of  the  early  days  in  the  Northwest;  pp.  147-151.  (Hand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.) 
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lished  at  Galena  in  1826,  and  did  business  semi-occas- 
ionally  until  after  1829. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  that  on  a  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  an  itinerant  preacher  came  down  the  trail 
into  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the 
“ignorant  heathens.”  His  extreme  sanctity  and  want 
of  virtue  made  his  presence  extremely  odious  and  he 
was  soon  making  tracks  back  toward  Galena  amid  a 
volley  of  rotten  eggs.  The  narrator  does  not  tell 
whether  “Billy”  Hamilton  was  away  when  this  oc¬ 
curred  or  whether  he  was  in  his  cabin  meditating  on 
the  utterances  of  Voltaire. 

But  Hamilton’s  settlement  was  not  all  bad,  and  the 
very  first  religious  service  ever  held  in  the  country 
took  place  there  with  a  Methodist  Class-Leader  named 
Aaron  Hawley  (8)  preaching  the  gospel.  Once  in  a 
while  after  this  the  settlement  was  visited  by  the  pi¬ 
ous  Father  Mazzuchelli. 

The  miners  wanted  a  blacksmith  more  than  a 
preacher  and  their  desire  was  fulfilled  when  Robert 
Campbell  set  himself  up  in  the  smith-business  at  the 
settlement  and  the  ringing  of  his  anvil  was  heard 
above  the  clinking  and  clanging  of  picks  and  shovels. 

Hamilton  was  lord  of  the  manor  and  supervised 
all  of  the  business,  for  his  first  partners,  Shook  and 
Hawes  soon  forsook  him.  Shortly  after  their  depart¬ 
ure,  Peter  Van  Bergan  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
mines  but  did  not  retain  it  long.  Another  man  named 
Russell  Baldwin  later  became  affiliated  with  Hamil¬ 
ton,  but  like  his  predecessors,  soon  gave  up  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  Hamilton  continued  as  sole  owner. 
He  was  by  no  means  merely  an  idle  overseer,  but 
swung  the  pick  and  pushed  the  shovel  with  the  lutski- 

(8)  Hawley  was  later  killed  by  the  Indians,  South  of  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  Diggin’s.  See  “The  St.  Vrain  Massacre.” 
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est  of  the  diggers  and  raised  thousands  of  pounds 
of  ore  with  his  own  hands  prior  to  1830. 

The  best  ore  yielding  points  on  Hamilton’s  claim 
were  the  ridge  veins  and  the  large  patch-diggings. 
The  mineral  of  the  ridge  ground  was  found  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  while  that  of  the  patch-diggings 
was  found  lying  from  four  to  six  feet  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  entirely  isolated  from  the  rocks  and  scattered 
promiscuously  about. 

1  he  most  abundant  yield  in  early  times  was  from 
the  patch-diggings,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  taken  out  being  pure  ore.  At  many  points  where 
t lie  shafts  were  sunk  deep  the  work  was  obstructed 
by  water  and  a  bull-pump  was  employed  to  remove 
it,  but  this  did  not  prove  successful  and  many  valu¬ 
able  deposits  were  abandoned. 

The  most  remarkable  strike  made  anywhere  in  the 
lead  district  was  at  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  and  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Paxton  Brothers,  and  M.  Inman.  Af¬ 
ter  prospecting  for  some  time  at  Mr.  Hamilton’s  ex¬ 
pense  the  three  men  were  at  last  rewarded  by  finding 
a  solid  mass  of  ore,  thirty  feet  in  length,  fifteen  feet 
deep,  and  five  feet  wide.  This  strike  yielded  a  quarter 
million  tons  of  pure  ore. 

The  prosperity  which  seemed  so  favorable  with  the 
advent  of  1829  to  Hamilton  and  his  settlement,  was 
but  ephemeral  and  before  the  autumn  leaves  began 
to  fall,  the  disastrous  effects  of  Andrew  Jackson’s 
policies  were  being  strongly  felt  by  the  pioneers. 
General  Jackson  had  been  elected  President  and  at 
once  he  began  to  enforce  his  strong  prejudices  upon 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  despotic  Jackson  believed  himself  to  be  work¬ 
ing  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  but  his  judg¬ 
ments  and  decisions  were  based  rather  upon  his  biased 
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principles,  than  on  broad  knowledge  and  study  of  the 
problems  confronting  him,  and  he  brought  the  entire 
country  to  distress.  '‘Old  Hickory”  originated  the 
“spoils  system”  and  destroyed  the  United  States 
bank  which  had  been  founded  by  the  financial  genius, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  which  was  the  back-bone  of 
the  nation’s  credit.  The  Government  was  demoral¬ 
ized  and  thrown  into  complete  financial  panic. 

One  can  understand  how  this  deplorable  condition 
would  affect  the  struggling  pioneers  of  the  North¬ 
western  frontier  who  were  at  their  best  barely  man¬ 
aging  to  exist.  The  pioneers  experienced  the  hardest 
times  they  were  ever  subject  to.  Lead  and  minerals 
depreciated  in  value  to  almost  nothing,  dropping 
from  approximately  $80  per  thousand  pounds  to  the 
almost  unbelievable  sum  of  $3  for  the  same  amount! 

The  exclusive  product  of  the  Territory  (lead)  be¬ 
came  hardly  worth  marketing,  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  price  of  provisions  soared  sky-high.  Flour  com¬ 
manded  $20  per  barrel,  pork  $30  per  barrel,  coffee  60c 
per  pound,  sugar  40c  per  pound,  etc.  It  required  des¬ 
perate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  secure  a 
scanty  living,  for  they  would  have  to  produce  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds  of  lead  in  order  to  pay  for 
a  sack  of  Hour,  Many  departed  from  the  country. 
Others  reinforced  the  logs  on  their  cabins,  cut  up  a 
supply  of  fire  wood,  and  depended  upon  their  gun 
to  furnish  food  for  their  families  during  the  fast- 
approaching  winter.  Besides  having  to  fight  wolves 
in  reality,  they  had  to  keep  the  “wolf  from  the  door” 
throughout  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  (9) 

(9)  “Laborers  received  from  $16  to  $20  a  month  and  their 
board,”  the  “Miner’s  Journal,”  of  May  9th,  1832,  states. 
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But  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  was  not  the  only  settle¬ 
ment  facing  ruin;  conditions  were  similar  in  every 
other  little  settlement  which  had  sprung  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  wilderness  country.  There  were  several 
of  these  outposts  such  as  Dodgeville,  Shullsburg, 
New  Diggin’s,  Gratiot,  Ilardscrapple,  Mineral  Point, 
etc.,  all  of  them  some  distance  from  Hamilton’s. 
Hamilton’s  nearest  and  most  desirable  white  neigh¬ 
bors  were  the  Gratiot  brothers,  nine  miles  to  the  west, 
lake  Hamilton,  the  Gratiots  were  descendants  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  ancestors,  radically  different  and  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  majority  of  their  followers. 

During  the  great  depression  “Billy”  Hamilton, 
while  maintaining  his  home  at  the  Diggin’s,  turned 
gadabout,  sometimes  residing  in  Galena,  where  he 
practised  law,  or  indulged  in  some  other  profession  to 
eke  out  a  living.  Often  he  could  be  found  at  the  fire¬ 
side  of  the  Gratiot  brothers  and  often  the  Gratiot 
brothers  could  be  found  at  his  own  fireside.  With 
his  talents  Hamilton  could  have  gone  South,  or  East, 
settled  down  at  law  in  a  prosperous  community  like 
New  York,  Boston,  or  New  Orleans,  and  amassed 
plenty;  but  his  liking  for  the  wild  country  and  dislike 
for  formal  society  kept  him  where  he  was.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  he  could  be  found  in  his  cabin  at  the  Dig¬ 
gin’s  delving  into  the  works  of  great  men  of  letters, 
while  a  furious  snow-storm  raged  outside.  And  often 
he  could  be  found  outside  in  a  furious  snow-storm 
digging  lead  with  his  miners. 

In  March,  1831,  John  Kinzic,  who  was  the  first 
white  settler  in  Chicago,  and  his  party,  when  on  their 
way  to  Illinois  from  Fort  Winnebago,  stopped  over  at 
Hamilton’s  Diggin’s.  Mrs.  Kinzie,  the  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  has  told 
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of  her  visit  in  one  of  her  valuable  books  entitled 
“VVau  Bun.”  (10) 

The  Kinzie  party  had  traveled  long,  through  un¬ 
known  wilderness,  were  fatigued  and  almost  on  the 
verge  of  despair.  Even  their  Indian  guide  was  mud¬ 
dled  as  to  directions  and  a  storm  was  pelting  down 
upon  them.  I  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  to 
close  this  chapter  than  by  the  inclusion  of  Mrs.  Kin- 
zie’s  entertaining  account. 

Around  us  was  an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow.  We  had  no 
compass,  and  the  air  was  so  obscured  by  the  driving  sleet, 
that  it  was  often  impossible  to  tell  in  which  direction  the 
sun  was.  I  tied  my  husband’s  silk  handkerchief  over  my  veil, 
to  protect  my  face  from  the  wind  and  icy  particles  with 
which  the  air  was  filled,  and  which  cut  like  a  razor;  but, 
although  shielded  in  every  way  that  circumstances  rendered 
possible,  I  suffered  intensely  from  the  cold. 

We  pursued  our  way,  mile  after  mile,  entering  every 
point  of  the  woods  in  hopes  of  meeting  with,  at  least,  some 
Indian  wigwam  at  which  we  could  gain  intelligence.  Every 
spot  was  solitary  and  deserted;  not  even  the  trace  of  a  re¬ 
cent  fire  to  cheer  us  with  hope  of  human  beings  being  within 
miles  of  us. 

Suddenly,  a  shout  from  the  foremost  of  the  party  made 
each  heart  bound  for  joy. 

"Une  cloture!  une  cloture !”  ("A  fence!  a  fence!”) 

It  was  almost  like  life  to  the  dead. 

We  spurred  on,  and  indeed  perceived  a  few  straggling 
rails  crowning  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance. 

Following  the  course  of  the  enclosure  down  the  opposite 
slope,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  log  cabins,  low,  shabby, 
and  unpromising,  in  their  appearance,  but  a  most  welcome 
shelter  from  the  pelting  storm. 

"Whose  cabins  are  these?”  asked  Mr.  Kinzie,  of  a  man  who 
was  cutting  wood  at  the  door  of  one. 

"Hamilton’s,”  was  his  reply;  and  he  stepped  forward  at 
once  to  assist  us  to  alight. 


(10)  (Rend,  McNally  &  Oo.) 
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We  were  shown  into  the  most  comfortable-looking  of  the 
buildings.  A  large  fire  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimney  and 
the  room  was  of  genial  warmth,  notwithstanding  the  aper¬ 
tures,  many  inches  in  width,  beside  the  doors  and  windows. 

A  woman  in  a  tidy  calico  dress  and  shabby  black  silk  cap 
trimmed  with  still  shabbier  lace,  rose  from  her  scat  beside  a 
sort  of  bread-trough,  which  fulfilled  the  office  of  a  cradle 
for  a  fine  fat  baby.  She  made  room  for  us  at  the  fire,  but 
was  either  too  timid  or  too  ignorant  to  relieve  me  of  the 
wrappings  and  defences,  now  heavy  with  snow. 

I  soon  contrived,  with  my  husband’s  aid,  to  disembarrass 
myself  of  them;  and,  having  seen  me  comfortably  disposed 
of,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  thawed  after  my  freezing  ride, 
he  left  me  to  see  after  his  men  and  horses. 

He  was  a  long  time  absent,  and  I  expected  he  would 
return  accompanied  by  our  host;  but  when  he  reappeared 
it  was  to  tell  me,  laughing,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  hesitated  to 
present  himself  before  me,  being  unwilling  that  one  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  his  family  in  the  East  should  see 
him  in  his  present  mode  of  life.  However,  this  feeling  ap¬ 
parently  wore  off,  for  before  dinner  he  came  in  and  was 
introduced  to  me  and  was  as  agreeable  and  polite  as  the  son 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  would  naturally  be. 

. The  blowing  of  a  horn  was  the  signal  for  the 

entrance  of  ten  or  twelve  miners,  who  took  their  places 
below  us  at  the  table.  They  were  the  roughest-looking  set 
of  men  I  ever  beheld,  and  their  language  was  as  uncouth 
as  their  persons. 

They  wore  hunting-shirts,  trousers,  and  moccasins  of  deer¬ 
skin,  the  former  being  ornamented  at  the  seams  with  a  fringe 
of  the  same,  while  the  colored  belt  around  the  waist  in  which 
was  stuck  a  large  knife  gave  each  the  appearance  of  a  bri¬ 
gand. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  although  so  much  their  superior,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  them  uniformly  as  "Uncle  Billy;”  and  I  could 
fancy  there  was  something  desperate  about  them  that  made 
it  necessary  to  propitiate  by  this  familiarity.  This  feeling 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  lingered  behind  after  the  rest  of  the  gang  had 
taken  their  departure.  He  had  learned  that  we  came  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  and,  having  informed  us  that  "he  was  a 
discharged  soldier,  and  would  like  to  make  some  inquiries 
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about  his  old  station  and  comrades,”  he  unceremoniously 
seated  himself  and  commenced  questioning  us. 

The  bitterness  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  former  officers 
made  me  quite  sure  he  was  a  deserter,  and  1  rather  suspected 
he  had  made  his  escape  from  the  service  in  consequence  of 
some  punishment.  His  countenance  was  fairly  distorted  as 
he  spoke  of  Captain  H.,  to  whose  company  he  had  belonged. 

"There  is  a  man  in  the  mines,”  he  said,  "who  has  been 
in  his  hands,  and  if  he  ever  gets  a  chance  to  come  within 
shot  of  him,  I  guess  the  Captain  will  remember  it.  He  knows 
well  enough  he  darsn’t  set  foot  in  these  diggin’s.  And  there’s 
T.  is  not  much  better.  Everyone  thought  it  a  great  pity  that 
fellow’s  gun  snapped  when  he  so  nearly  had  him  at  Green 
Bay.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments,  he  marched 
out,  to  my  great  relief. 

Mr.  Hamilton  passed  most  of  the  afternoon  with  us;  for 
the  storm  raged  so  without,  that  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  gave  us  many  pleasant  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  in  New  York  and  of  his 
adventures  since  he  had  come  to  the  Western  Wilderness. 

When  obliged  to  leave  us  for  a  while,  Mr.  Hamilton  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  some  books  to  entertain  us,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  which  was  a  biography  of  his  father.  Could  this 
illustrious  man  have  foreseen  in  what  a  scene — the  dwelling 
of  his  son — this  book  was  to  be  one  day  perused,  what  would 
have  been  his  sensations? 

The  most  amusing  part  of  our  experience  was  yet  to  come. 
I  had  been  speculating,  as  evening  approached,  on  our  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  night’s  accommodation.  As  our  pale,  melancholy¬ 
looking  landlady  was  the  only  specimen  of  the  feminine 
gender  about  the  establishment,  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  other  cabins  contained  wherewithal 
to  furnish  us  a  comfortable  lodging,  and  the  one  in  which 
we  were  offered  nothing  of  the  sort  to  view,  but  two  beds, 
uncurtained,  extended  against  the  further  wall. 

My  doubts  were  after  a  time  resolved,  by  observing  the 
hostess  stretch  a  cord  between  the  two,  on  which  she  hung 
some  petticoats  and  extra  garments,  by  way  of  a  partition, 
after  which  she  invited  us  to  occupy  one  of  them.  My  pre¬ 
paration  (for  sleep)  was  to  wrap  my  cloak  around  me  and  lie 
down  with  my  face  to  the  wall;  but  the  people  (occupying 
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the  other  bed)  were  less  ceremonious,  for  at  the  distance  of 
scarcely  two  feet,  we  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  sound 
ot  their  garments  being,  not  *  laid  aside,”  but  whipped  over 
the  partition-wall  between  us. 

Our  waking  thoughts,  however,  were  only  those  of  thank¬ 
fulness  for  so  comfortable  a  lodging  after  the  trials  and  fa¬ 
tigues  we  had  undergone . 

I  he  next  day’s  sun  rose  clear  and  bright.  Refreshed  and 
invigorated,  we  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  recom¬ 
mencement  of  our  journey,  confident  of  meeting  no  more 
mishaps  on  the  way.  Mr.  Hamilton  kindly  offered  to  ac¬ 
company  us  to  his  next  neighbor’s  (Kellogg’s,  to  the  south), 
the  trilling  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  From  Kellogg’s  to 
Ogie  s  Ferry,  on  the  Rock  River,  the  road  being  frequently 
travelled,  we  should  be  in  no  danger,  Mr.  Ffamilton  said, 
of  again  losing  our  way. 

1  he  miner  who  owned  the  wife  and  baby,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently  was  somewhat  more  humanized  than  his  comrades, 
in  taking  leave  of  us  "wished  us  well  out  of  the  country,  and 
that  we  might  never  have  occasion  to  return  to  it!” 

I  pity  a  body, ’  he  said,  "when  I  see  them  making  such 
an  awful  mistake  as  to  come  out  this  way;  for  comfort 
never  touched  this  Western  country.” 

We  found  Mr.  Hamilton  as  agreeable  a  companion  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  but  a  most  desperate  rider.  He  galloped 
on  at  such  a  rate  that,  had  I  not  exchanged  my  pony  for 
a  fine,  noble  Jerry,  I  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
left  behind.  Well  mounted  as  we  were,  he  sometimes  nearly 
distanced  us. 

After  riding-  steadily  over  rough,  broken  and  heav¬ 
ily-wooded  country,  Hamilton  finally  landed  the  Kin- 
zie  party  at  Kellogg’s.  Co-incidental  as  it  may  seem, 
Mrs.  Kellogg,  a  respectable-looking  matron,  had  often 
done  needle-work  for  Mrs.  Alexander  Flamilton,  when 
living  in  New  York  many  years  before.  Later  in 
the  same  book,  Mrs.  Kinzie  tells  of  another  trip  made 
along  Kellogg’s  trail  some  years  later  and  states  that 
she  was  thankful  that  she  did  not  have  to  keep  up 
to  ‘‘Uncle  Billy’s”  fiery  steed. 
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After  reading  Mrs.  Kinzie’s  description  of  the  squal¬ 
id  surroundings  in  which  she  found  “Billy”  Hamil¬ 
ton,  we  cannot  help  but  wonder,  just  as  she  did,  what 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  sensations  w'ould  have  been 
could  he  have  seen  the  dwelling  place  of  his  son  ;  for 
Oliver  (11)  says  of  him  (Alexander  Hamilton): 

This  serious  young  statesman  we  gather  to  have  been  re¬ 
markable  in  private  life,  chiefly  for  his  good  looks,  his  bright 
eyes,  and  his  extraordinary  vivacity.  He  loved  the  society  of 
his  fellow  creatures  and  shone  in  it.  He  loved  good  wine  and 
good  company  and  beautiful  things — even  clothes  and  ruffles 
of  fine  lace.  He  despised  slovens  and  people  like  Jefferson 
who  dressed  ostentatiously  in  homespun.  He  belonged  to  the 
age  of  manners,  and  silk  stockings,  and  handsome  shoe- 
buckles. 

Yes,  what  would  Alexander  Hamilton  have  thought 
of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s? 

(11)  “Alexander  Hamilton*' — Frederick  Scott  Oliver:  Lon¬ 
don. 
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Chapter  V. 

Indian  Troubles. 

Let  us  now  leave  Hamilton  enjoying  his  rough  life 
at  his  Diggin  s  and  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  to  an  ominous  power  which  was  arising  in  the 
country  roundabout  him  ;  a  power  destined  to  spread 
destruction  throughout  the  territory,  bring  all  civil¬ 
ized  pursuits  to  naught,  and  fill  the  very  atmosphere 
with  terror  the  campaign  against  the  white  men  by 
Chief  Ma-ka-tia-me-she-kia-kiak,*  commonly  known 
as  1  he  Black  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Few  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  Northwest 
were  as  alarming,  as  tragical,  and  as  fraught  with 
weighty  consequence,  as  the  Black  Hawk’s  campaign. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  aborigines  alone  were 
responsible  for  the  war,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whites  were  mostly  guilty.  The  causes  date  back  to  a 
time  prior  to  that  which  we  are  discussing. 

During  the  spring  of  1804  a  Sauk  Indian  murdered 
a  white  man.  A  party  of  United  States  troops  were 
sent  to  the  Sauk  village  on  the  Rock  River  to  demand 
the  murderer  whom  the  Sauk  Chief  did  not  hesitate 
to  turn  over  to  them.  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  St. 
Louis,  tried,  and  thrown  into  prison  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  Fall. 

The  government  commissioners,  seeing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  control  of  some  of  the  red  men’s  land, 
made  several  trips  to  the  village  of  a  Sauk  Chief 
a  e  d  u  ash  quame,  telling  him  that  if  he  would  sell 
the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  courts 
would  liberate  his  relative.  This  was  the  usual  action 

*  Sometimes  spelled  “Makkataimehshikaka,”  etc. 
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taken  by  the  government  in  such  cases.  In  truth,  the 
government  was  always  glad  to  hear  of  some  white 
man  being  killed  by  the  Indians  so  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  could  demand  the  Indian’s  land  in  exchange 
for  the  murderer’s  life. 

So  the  commissioners  hounded  Quash-quamc  until 
he  at  length  consented  and  sold  the  land,  roughly 
speaking,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River  and  east 
to  the  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  Rivers. 

Now  Quash-quanie  was  not  the  head  Chief  of  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Nations,  and  the  treaty,  it  is  claimed, 
was  made  without  knowledge  of  the  superior  Chief. 
Further,  Quash-quamc  later  learned  that  the  treaty, 
in  writing,  was  not  as  he  had  stipulated,  but  included 
all  of  the  land  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River 
as  well,  that  is,  the  lead  district  where  Hamilton’s 
settlement  and  others  were  later  established.  Quash- 
quamc  always  insisted  that  the  document  was  a  for¬ 
gery  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the 
amount  of  territory  he  had  granted  them. 

The  government,  however,  held  that  Quash-quame 
had  granted  them  all  land  as  far  north  as  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River,  for  the  paltry  annuity  of  $1,000,  and 
that  the  Indians  must  in  time  move-on  across  the 
Mississippi.  Within  the  limits  of  the  cession,  which 
the  government  now  claimed,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Sac  (or  Sauk)  and  Fox  tribes — a  village  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rock  River,  three  miles  above  its  mouth, 
populated  by  about  800  Indian  families  and  contain¬ 
ing  their  sacred  cemetery  and  corn  fields.  Their  tribal 
village  was  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent. 

There  was  one  clause  (1)  in  the  treaty  which  was 

(1)  Article  7. 
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the  source  of  much  trouble,  which  was  that  the  In¬ 
dians  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  and  hunting 
upon  their  homelands  until  those  lands  were  com¬ 
pletely  surveyed  and  sold  by  the  government. 

A  few  years  after  Quash-quame’s  treaty  and  dispute 
with  the  government  had  occurred,  the  principal  Chief 
of  the  tribes  (Fox  and  Sacs)  was  Ma-ka-tia-me-she- 
kia-kiak  or  Black  Sparrow  Hawk.  Black  Hawk  was 
not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Americans  and  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  took  sides  with  the  British  and 
was  at  the  side  of  Tecumseh  when  the  latter  fell. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Black  Hawk  loved  the 
British  and  hated  the  Americans,  for  the  Americans 
brought  him  nothing  but  trouble,  while  the  British, 
in  order  to  hold  him  as  their  ally,  endowed  him  with 
gifts  galore. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  squatters,  desiring  to  grab 
for  themselves  the  rich  fields  belonging  to  the  Sauks, 
began  to  settle  there  and  found  every  opportunity 
they  could  to  make  trouble  for  the  Indians,  whom, 
be  it  remembered,  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  their 
lands  until  the  survey  was  made  and  those  lands  sold. 
Although  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  the  Indian’s  rights,  Black  Hawk  complained 
time  after  time  of  the  outrages  committed  against  his 
people,  but  his  appeals  were  ignored. 

So  the  white  intruders  grew  from  bad  to  worse, 
fencing  in  the  red  men’s  cornfields,  flogging  the 
squaws  and  children,  shooting  the  Indian’s  dogs, 
claiming  their  horses,  burning  down  their  wigwams 
and  plowing  up  their  burial  grounds.  Several  times 
did  Black  Hawk  decide  to  desert  his  beloved  village 
and  move  his  people  across  the  Mississippi,  but  his 
friend,  the  British  agent  at  Malden,  urged  him  not 
to  do  so,  pointing  out  that  the  treaty  in  the  very  be- 
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ginning  was  a  forgery  and  was  signed  by  an  unau¬ 
thorized  Chief,  and  also  that  he  was  granted  the  use 
of  the  land  under  Article  Seven.  Thus  Black  Hawk 
continued  to  live  on  his  land  under  the  abuses  of  the 
ever-increasing  white  settlers. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Black  Hawk  and  his  band 
returned  from  their  hunt  and  found  their  village  al¬ 
most  shattered.  In  sorrow  the  Chief  consulted  his 
friend  at  Malden  and  the  Prophet  (White  Crow). 
At  the  Prophet’s  village  Black  Hawk  met  the  Potta- 
watomies  and  Winnebagoes  who  condoled  with  him 
and  urged  him  to  fight  for  his  rights.  Thus  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  village  again  and  informed  the  settlers 
that  if  their  outrages  did  not  cease  he  would  use 
force.  (2) 

This  announcement  was  accepted  by  the  whites 
as  a  threat  of  war  and  at  once  exaggerated  tales,  pe¬ 
titions,  and  messages  streamed  into  the  office  of  the 
governor  of  Illinois.  Draper  tells  us  that  the  exag¬ 
gerations  made  by  the  white  men  would  be  really 
amusing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
prelude  to  one  of  the  darkest  tragedies  in  the  history 
of  the  American  frontier. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  at  once  sent  out  a  call 
for  volunteers  to  “repel  the  invasion,”  and  they  came, 
six  hundred  strong.  By  the  use  of  this  force,  Black 
Hawk  was  ordered  to  vacate  the  country  with  his 
band  and  stay  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  Indians  quietly  and  sorrowfully  departed 
from  their  cherished  homes  and  were  forced  to  sign 
a  treaty  that  they  would  never  return  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  again  without  the  consent  of  the 
government.  (3) 

(2)  In  his  autobiography,  Black  Hawk  says  he  meant 
“muscular  eviction.” 

(3)  See  text  of  treaty  in  Reynold’s  “My  Own  Times.” 
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Driven  from  their  homes,  the  rest  of  the  year  was  a 
long  siege  of  misery  for  the  poor  savages,  for  the  sea¬ 
son  was  too  late  to  bring  forth  another  crop  of  corn 
and  they  were  forced  to  subsist  as  best  they  could 
while  the  white  men  feasted  on  their  crops  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  Little  wonder  that  the  Indian’s 
hatred  was  kindled  against  the  whites. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  Black  Hawk  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  warriors  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Yellow 
Banks,  intending  to  go  once  more  to  the  old  tribal 
village  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  under  the  claim  that 
since  the  land  had  not  yet  been  surveyed,  he  could 
occupy  it  in  accordance  with  Article  Seven  of  the 
Quash-quame  treaty.  He  maintained  that  since  the 
land  had  not  been  surveyed  and  sold,  his  latest  agree¬ 
ment  (that  he  would  not  return)  was  void. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire.  An  Indian  invasion! 
Again  the  Governor  of  Illinois  sent  out  a  fiery  procla¬ 
mation  calling  for  volunteers  to  assemble  on  the  lower 
Illinois  River.  Ilis  call  was  answered  and  the  troops 
were  organized  into  four  regiments,  under  the  com¬ 
mands  respectively  of  Colonels  John  Thomas,  Jacob 
Fry,  Abraham  Dewitte,  and  Samuel  Thompson.  (4) 
A  spy  battalion  was  put  under  Major  J.  D.  Henry 
and  there  were  two  odd  battalions  under  Majors 
James  and  Long.  The  entire  force  was  put  under 
General  Samuel  Whiteside,  who  already  had  earned 
the  reputation  of  an  Indian  fighter. 

After  advancing  some  distance  into  Illinois,  Black 
Hawk  left  the  main  body  of  his  followers  and  with 
forty  warriors  continued  east  to  hold  a  council  with 
the  Pottawatomies.  On  his  way  there  news  reached 
him  that  a  battalion  of  troops  were  advancing  upon 

(4)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  in  Thompson's  regi¬ 
ment. 
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him.  Black  Hawk  thought  that  it  was  General  At¬ 
kinson  with  the  entire  army,  but  the  oncoming  sol¬ 
diers  were  under  Stillman  and  numbered  about  three 
hundred. 

Immediately  the  Black  Hawk  sent  three  of  his 
braves  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  soldiers  and  ask 
them  to  parley.  But  the  three  Indians  were  captured 
by  Stillman’s  drunken  troops  and  shamefully  abused. 
The  chief  then  sent  five  others  with  a  message  of 
peace  to  the  white  men  and  three  of  these  were  cap¬ 
tured,  tortured  and  killed  while  the  remaining  two 
escaped  to  carry  the  news  back  to  their  Chief. 

Such  disregard  for  his  token  of  peace  and  the  wan¬ 
ton  murder  of  his  people  brought  the  Black  Hawk’s 
blood  to  the  boiling  point  and  with  only  the  forty 
warriors  who  were  with  him  he  advanced  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  came  upon  the  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sycamore  Creek,  thirty  miles  above  Dixon,  Illinois, 
and  going  into  ambush  awaited  their  approach.  As 
they  neared  him,  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  rushed 
out  from  the  bushes,  gave  the  war-whoop  and  fired 
a  volley  of  bullets  into  their  ranks,  then  turned-in 
furiously  with  their  tomahawks,  scattering  the  as¬ 
tonished  whites  in  every  direction. 

Major  Stillman’s  troops,  who  were  so  eager  to  meet 
the  savages,  took  to  their  heels  and  fled  in  hot  haste 
toward  the  south,  deserting  their  camp  and  never 
stopping  until  they  had  reached  their  firesides  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  down  into  Illinois,  where  terrifying 
stories  were  told  of  the  horrible  Indians  and  the  deeds 
which  were  being  committed  by  the  savages  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State.  Governor  Reynolds  called 
out  for  more  volunteers  and  Black  Hawk’s  name  be¬ 
came  a  household  bugaboo  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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On  the  day  after  the  battle,  known  in  history  as  the 
Battle  of  Stillman’s  Run,  Black  Hawk  ransacked  the 
deserted  camp  of  the  soldiers  and  found  an  abundance 
of  food,  ammunition  and  arms.  His  warriors  decorated 
themselves  with  the  scalps  of  the  slain  and  after 
thanking-  the  (meat  Spirit  for  their  victory,  determined 
to  destroy  every  white  man  and  every  settlement  in 
the  territory.  And  the  Black  Sparrow  Hawk  proved 
himself  to  be  a  military  strategist  second  to  none. 
At  once  he  organized  his  plundering  parties  and  they 
roved  the  entire  territory,  killing,  torturing  and  mang¬ 
ling  the  unfortunate  settlers,  burning  their  homes  and 
playing  havoc  with  everything  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

Says  Tuttle: 

Settlements  were  visited  and  destroyed,  the  settlers  and 
their  families  butchered  or  carried  away  captive,  and  the 
Indians  showed  themselves  to  be  a  courageous,  active  and 
enterprising  enemy.  They  had  scattered  their  war  parties  all 
over  the  North — from  Chicago  to  Galena,  and  from  the 
Illinois  River  far  up  into  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  They 
occupied  every  grove,  waylaid  every  road,  hung  around  every 
settlement,  and  attacked  every  white  party  that  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  country. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Hamilton’s  Fort. 

With  the  blood-thirsty  savages  over-running  the 
country  the  terror-stricken  families  on  the  frontier 
knew  scarcely  what  to  do.  Every  neighborhood  was 
in  danger  of  being  raided,  every  settler  in  danger  of 
being  butchered.  The  shadow  of  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  hung  o’er  the  head  of  everyone,  even 
the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  the  numerous  warriors 
were  renowned  for  their  skill  in  war,  fierceness  in  bat¬ 
tle,  and  brutality  in  victory. 

Those  who  had  the  opportunity,  hustled  from  the 
country,  never  to  return,  leaving  their  possessions  be¬ 
hind  them  to  be  utilized  or  destroyed  by  the  vandals. 
Fortunate  indeed  were  those  living  down  in  Illinois 
far  enough  to  enable  them  to  delay  their  departure 
long  enough  to  scrape  together  some  of  their  worldly 
goods.  Says  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites : 

They  flew  like  chickens  to  cover  on  the  warning  of  the 
Hawk’s  foray.  The  rustle  in  the  underbrush  of  a  prowling 
beast;  the  howl  of  a  wolf  on  the  prairie;  the  fall  of  a  forest 
bough;  were  sufficient  in  this  time  of  panic  to  blanch  the 
cheeks  of  the  bravest  men,  and  cause  families  to  fly  in  agony 
of  fear . 

Wakefield,  in  his  history,  has  related  many  specific 
tales  of  the  scare;  one,  for  example,  in  which  a  baby 
was  left  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  by  the  frightened 
parents  who  were  making  hasty  steps  toward  the 
south. 

But  alas  for  the  unfortunate  settlers  in  the  lead 
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district.  There  was  no  place  of  refuge  to  which  they 
could  go.  lhe  Indians  had  entered  Illinois,  south  of 
them,  thus  were  between  them  and  civilization.  No 
matter  which  direction  they  might  flee,  they  would 
be  in  danger  of  meeting  with  the  savage  scalping- 
parties,  ambushed  everywhere. 

The  warriors  were  “out  for  scalps”  and  their  great¬ 
est  delight  was  the  possession  of  many.  Nothing  did 
the  savage  enjoy  more  than  to  cut  the  quivering  flesh 
and  hair  from  the  head  of  a  living  and  bleeding,  but 
helpless,  enemy.  Each  brave  tried  to  outdo  his  com¬ 
rades  in  obtaining  scalps  and  the  greater  number  he 
possessed  the  greater  was  his  prestige  in  his  tribe 
and  the  more  glorious  he  shown  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indian  maidens.  Their  scalp-dance  was  a  most  ter¬ 
rifying  ceremony. 

Horror  and  consternation  filled  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  lead  district.  All  peace-time  activities 
were  brought  to  naught.  In  every  community  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  and  presided  over  by  the  foremost 
men  of  the  various  settlements.  Fortifications  were 
the  only  possible  means  of  protection  and  several 
sprung  up,  such  as  Gratiot’s,  Dodge’s,  Apple-River, 
etc. 

Hamilton  called  a  meeting  of  his  men  on  receiving 
the  first  intelligence  of  Stillman’s  defeat,  urged  them 
to  exert  their  utmost  energy  and  waste  no  time  in 
helping  him  construct  a  fort  so  they  could  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  and  families.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
Hamilton’s  West  Point  training  and  experience  in  the 
Winnebago  War  stood  him  in  good  service  and  he 
rallied  his  followers  and  prepared  to  make  a  bold 
stand  against  the  savages.  He  planned  and  built  a 
large  stockade  of  sharp-pointed  logs,  with  two  block¬ 
houses  on  corners  diagonally  opposite.  Just  outside 
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the  stockade  a  deep  ditch  was  dug  making  approach 
to  the  fort  much  more  difficult  in  case  of  attack. 

Captain  Schuyler  Hamilton  (1),  noted  soldier  and 
author,  in  writing  of  his  uncle  William’s  fort,  says: 

The  second  story  of  each  block-house  was  set  on  diagon¬ 
ally  to  the  square  of  the  lower  story,  thus  giving  to  the  sides 
of  the  block-house,  eight  lookouts.  The  buildings  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  green  hides  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  arrows 
of  the  Indians,  by  which  they  usually  cast  flaming  matter 
upon  buildings.  The  stockade  was  thoroughly  loopholed  for 
musketry,  but  Colonel  Hamilton  had  no  artillery. 

Within  the  palisade  Hamilton  erected  a  rugged 
block-house,  16  by  24  feet  in  dimensions,  in  which 
provisions  were  stored.  The  fort  was  built  very  near 
his  smelting  furnace  on  what  is  now  section  24  of 
the  township  near  the  east  section  line.  Every  one 
at  the  settlement  was  warned  to  take  refuge  within 
the  fort  and  to  be  prepared  for  an  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  enemy. 

With  his  keen  military  judgment  Hamilton  organ¬ 
ized  a  garrison  of  twenty-eight  of  his  miners  and 
trained  them  in  military  tactics.  Those  who  composed 
Hamilton’s  garrison  were:  Captains,  Hamilton  and 
Harrison;  Lieutenants,  Daniel  and  Anthony  Miller; 
Sergeant,  Bradley;  Privates,  McClure,  Cummins,  El- 
dred,  W.  and  J.  Hale,  Searles,  Spafford,  McKnight, 
Mcllwaine,  Skinner,  Eloyd,  C.  and  B.  Million,  Meyers, 
Campton,  Sayles,  Kirkendall,  Higginbotham  (2), 
Briggs,  Bird,  Apple,  Spencer  and  Deviesc.  Probably 
there  were  a  few  others  also. 

In  the  beginning  the  men  were  armed  with  picks, 

(1)  See  biographical  sketch  of  General  Schuyler  Hamilton 
in  “Appendix. 

(2)  Just  before  joining  Hamilton’s  garrison,  Higginbot¬ 
ham  barely  escaped  being  one  of  the  victims  of  the  St. 
Vrain  Massacre. 
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shovels,  and  hand-made  spears.  Some  of  them  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  pistols.  But  without  a  good 
gun  and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  every  member 
of  his  garrison,  Hamilton  feared  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  sav¬ 
ages.  Firearms  were  scarce  and  at  the  time  the  Haw- 
kin  rifle  was  the  type  in  general  use  along  the  frontier. 
I  his  rifle  (the  Hawkin)  was  the  favorite  weapon  of 
such  men  as  Jim  Bridger,  Jim  Baker,  Kit  Carson  and 
other  old-time  pioneers. 

Sawyer,  in  his  “Firearms  in  American  History,” 
states  that  Henry  Hawkin  learned  the  gunsmith  trade 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  worked  in  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  armory  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  soon  after  1800. 
The  two  sons  of  Henry  Hawkin  (Jacob  and  Samuel) 
carried  on  the  trade  and  their  product  was  known 
along  the  Mississippi  as  the  “Trusty  Hawkin.”  The 
Hawkin  brothers  had  but  one  price  for  their  rifle, 
which  was  $25;  no  more;  no  less.  (3) 

How  Hamilton  wished  that  lie  could  equip  his  men 
with  1  rusty  Hawkins,”  but  to  do  so,  he  knew,  was 
impossible.  In  the  first  place  such  rifles  were  rare, 
and  in  the  second  place,  time  and  dangers  would  not 
permit  a  long  trip  to  St.  Louis  to  the  Hawkin  broth¬ 
ers.  In  the  face  of  such  a  difficulty,  knowing  Ham¬ 
ilton  as  we  now  do,  we  might  guess  just  what  he 
would  try  to  do.  How  extensive  was  his  knowledge 
of  ballistics  no  one  knows;  at  any  rate  he  turned  to 
the  task  of  creating  guns  for  his  men  by  his  own 
skill. 

Few  today  would  understand  the  first  step  to  take 
in  the  making  of  a  firearm  and  would  find  it  an  ex- 


(3)  There  are  not  over  half  a  dozen  genuine  Hawkin  rifles 
now  known  to  exist.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  Missouri  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  collection. 
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ceedingly  exacting  job  in  spite  of  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  We  can  thus,  in  some  small  measure,  appreci¬ 
ate  the  difficulties  confronting  Hamilton.  But  guns 
were  a  basic  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  fort 
and  the  people,  so  he  set  about  to  make  them. 

In  writing  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s  early  day  gun- 
shop  in  the  Sacramento  “Union,”  May  29th,  1889, 
under  the  title  “A  Primitive  Gunnery,”  (4)  De  Forest 
said : 

The  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  made  light  ar¬ 
tillery  by  wrapping  green  hides  about  copper  tubes.  When 
the  hides  shrunk  they  fitted  the  tubes  as  tightly  as  the  raw- 
hide  docs  the  saddletree,  and  thus  was  made  a  gun  both  light 
and  efficient.  Probably  Colonel  William  S.  Hamilton  did  not 
know  of  this,  for,  says  General  Schuyler  Hamilton,  “I  did 
not  learn  it  until  years  after  I  had  left  West  Point;”  the 
Colonel  did  not,  therefore,  probably  have  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  from  what  he  learned  there. 

But  Colonel  William  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  infinite  re¬ 
sources,  and  he  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  took  bars 
of  horse-shoe  iron  and  secured  them  on  a  suitable  wooden 
core,  then  putting  the  whole  into  a  mold  he  cast  molten  lead 
about  the  device,  and  thus  produced  quite  effective  guns, 
especially  after  the  breeches  had  been  reinforced  with  straps 
of  horse-shoe  iron. 

Hamilton’s  most  staunch  friend  and  assistant  dur¬ 
ing  those  depressing  days  was  Captain  Harrison  (5) 
and  the  two  men,  by  persisting  in  spite  of  handicaps, 
finally  managed  to  equip  all  of  the  garrison  with 
“Hamilton”  rifles.  They  also  cast  the  lead  and  iron 
into  cannon,  and  mounted  several  two-pounders  on 
the  stockade.  How  similar  “Hamilton”  rifles  were  in 
construction  to  the  Kaintucks,  Hawkins,  and  Sharps, 

(4)  Courtesy  of  the  California  State  Historical  Library. 

(6)  Son  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States.  Like  Hamilton,  young  Harrison  was  an 
adventurer.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty- 
third  President. 
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in  use  by  the  early  pioneers,  remains  unknown,  for 
none  of  the  guns  have  been  preserved  which  were 
made  by  Hamilton  at  his  Primitive  Gunnery.  Of 
course  the  muskets  were  muzzle-loaders  and  pro¬ 
bably,  in  absence  of  proper  tools  to  work  with,  were 
made  without  the  spiral  bore. 

1  he  smelting  furnace  near  the  fort  served  a  use¬ 
ful  war  time  purpose,  for  at  it  the  lead  could  be  melted 
and  formed  not  only  into  weapons  but  into  rifle  balls 
as  well.  The  process  of  making  the  balls  for  the  can¬ 
non  and  rifles  was  quite  simple.  Drops  of  hot  molten 
lead  were  dropped  through  the  air  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water,  thus  forming  into  hard  balls.  In  writing 
of  early  American  rifles,  Emerson  Hough  says:  (6) 

The  ball  of  the  American  rifle  was  small,  forty,  sixty  or 
perhaps  one  hundred  of  them  weighing  scarcely  more  than 
a  pound.  1  he  little  curving  horn,  filled  with  precious  powder 
grains,  carried  enough  to  furnish  many  shots.  The  stock  of 
the  rifle  itself  gave  housing  to  the  little  squares  of  linen  or 
fine  leather  with  which  the  bullet  was  patched  in  loading. 

Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  had  crossed  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  April  6,  1832,  and  by  fast  work  and  stren¬ 
uous  exertion  Hamilton  had  erected  his  fort  and  out¬ 
fitted  his  men  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  May  of 
that  year.  Besides  teaching  his  men  all  of  the  secrets 
of  the  white  man’s  military  strategy,  Hamilton  en¬ 
lightened  them  on  the  ways  of  warfare  employed  by 
the  crafty  savages. 

He  talked  often  to  his  garrison,  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  many  years  his  senior,  and  asked 
them  to  remember  above  everything  else,  that  their 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  their  families  depended 
upon  strict  obedience  to  orders.  He  told  them  how 


(G)  “The  Way  of  the  West,” — Emerson  Hough. 
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the  red  men  resorted  to  the  psychology  of  horror — 
wild  shrieks,  war  paint,  etc. — to  terrorize  and  thus 
gain  advantage  of  their  enemy,  pointing  out  that  Still¬ 
man’s  defeat  had  been  brought  about  by  such  clever 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  settlement  that  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
building  of  the  fort  the  savages  did  not  make  their 
appearance  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  had  they 
done  so  they  could  have  swooped  down  upon  and 
butchered  every  man,  women  and  child  residing  there. 
With  his  fort  completed  and  men  trained,  Hamilton 
placed  his  garrison  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Harrison  (7),  and  left  at  once  for  General  Atkinson’s 
headquarters  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  to  volunteer  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  latter. 

(7)  Fort  Hamilton  at  Hamilton's  Diggin's,  Michigan  Ter¬ 
ritory,  should  not  be  confused  with  Fort  Hamilton,  Indiana 
Territory,  which  figured  in  the  war  with  Tecumseh.  See  “The 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe.”  Curiously  enough  William  Henry  Har¬ 
rison  was  once  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Indiana  Territory. 
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Chapter  VII. 

Black  Hawk’s  Attempt  to  Capture  Fort  Hamilton. 

Little  did  Hamilton  realize  when  building  his  fort 
that  Black  Hawk’s  attempt  to  capture  it  would  result 
in  the  most  furious  Indian  battle  in  the  history  of 
the  West.  No  sooner  had  “Billy”  left  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Atkinson  than  the  Sac  Chief’s  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  wilderness  strong-hold  and 
the  defiant  garrison  quartered  there. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  what  Ma-ka-tia-me-she- 
kia-kiak  could  have  completely  annihilated  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  fortification  and  settlement  had  he  chosen  to 
make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  place  with  his  hun¬ 
dreds  of  braves.  But  Black  Hawk  was  conscientious, 
loved  his  people,  and  valued  their  lives  highly.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  Hamilton’s  garrison  was 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  that  a  direct  attack  would 
result  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  number  of  his  war¬ 
riors,  even  though  he  would  be  victorious  in  the  end. 

But  Ma-ka-tia-me-she-kia-kiak  was  no  more  con¬ 
scientious  than  crafty  and  in  his  clever  mind  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Hamilton’s  Fort  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  warriors, 
lie  would  deceive  the  people  of  the  lead  district  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  vicinity. 
With  his  entire  tribe,  accompanied  by  their  allies, 
the  Fox  and  Pottawatomies,  and  white-hating  faction 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  he  would  go  east,  out  of  the 
vicinity,  leaving  one  of  his  Lieutenants  (1),  “Little 

(1)  There  is  a  controversy  among:  authorities  as  to  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  eighteen  warriors.  Magoon,  Tut- 
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Priest,”  with  eighteen  warriors,  ambushed  near 
Hamilton’s  Fort,  ready  to  plunder  it  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  when  the  garrison  would  be  off  guard. 
There  was  another  reason  why  the  Sac  Chief  desired 
to  move  his  band  eastward,  which  was  that  the  sold¬ 
iers  were  assembling  in  Illinois  and  he  would  take 
refuge  against  them  in  the  naturally  fortified  positions 
among  the  high  rocks  along  Lake  Koshkonong. 

So  the  Black  Sparrow  Hawk  started  east  with  his 
tribes.  White  Crow  (2),  the  prophet,  alleged  to  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  white  men  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  went  to  them,  swore  he  was  an  avowed  enemy 
of  the  Sac  Chief,  told  them  that  the  latter  had  vacated 
the  country  and  even  offered  to  conduct  a  scouting 
party  to  reconnoiter  Black  Hawk’s  camp,  which  he 
said  was  on  the  Rock  River. 

But  White  Crow,  at  heart,  hated  the  white  men 
and  was  merely  doing  his  part  in  carrying  out  the 
Black  Hawk’s  plan  to  deceive  the  people  of  the  lead 
district.  The  miners,  thinking  themselves  safe  through 
the  assurance  of  White  Crow  that  every  last  one  of 
Black  Hawk’s  warriors  had  left  the  country,  became 
careless  and  were  often  off  guard. 

In  the  meantime  Little  Priest  waited  in  hiding  near 
Hamilton’s  Fort,  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  it.  As 
he  watched  from  the  thicket  in  the  dim  light  of  morn 

tie  and  others  contend  that  it  was  “Little  Priest,”  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  story  we  will  accept  their  statements. 

(2)  White  Crow  (Kau-ray-kaw-saw-kaw)  was  Black 
Hawk’s  evil  genius.  He  was  half  Winnebago  and  half  Sac, 
and  a  shrewd,  crafty  Indian.  He  was  called  “The  Prophet” 
and  his  advice  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Indians.  He  en¬ 
joyed  nothing  better  than  to  bow  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
trouble  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  watching  the  resulting  chaos. 
The  French  called  him  “le  Borgno”  because  he  had  but  one 
eye.  He  wore  a  black  silk  handkerchief  dropping  over  the 
left  side  of  his  face  to  disguise  his  blemish.  He  was  a  por- 
sua-sive  orator  and  could  influence  ami  sway  his  listeners. 
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he  could  see  all  activities  which  took  place  around 
the  rugged  little  barricade  where  were  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  women  and  children  and  the  men  whom  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  left  under  Captain  Harrison. 

Little  Priest  saw  the  fort-gate  open  and  six  of 
Hamilton’s  garrison  come  out— Searls,  Million,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mcllwaine,  Spafford  and  another  man  known  as 
John  Bull,  (probably  one  of  the  deserters  who  lived 
at  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s).  They  were  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned  for  they  knew  not  of  their  danger.  The  six 
stai ted  olt  through  the  woods  to  a  cornfield  belonging 
to  one  of  them  (Spafford),  located  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  the  fort. 

Eagei  ly  the  Little  Priest  looked  on.  Where  were 
they  going?  lie  wondered  with  his  Indian’s  curiosity. 
Instead  of  pouncing  upon  the  fort  as  his  Chief  had 
instructed  him  to  do,  Little  Priest  followed  the  men. 
He  would  learn  their  errand,  kill  them,  then  return 
and  capture  the  fort  where  his  warriors  would  have 
a  gay  festival  in  butchering  the  helpless  women  and 
children. 

At  noon  on  June  15th,  1832,  where  Spafford’s  Creek 
(named  after  Spafford)  empties  into  the  Pecatonica 
River,  southeast  of  Hamilton’s  Fort,  Little  Priest  and 
his  followers  charged  upon  the  six  unprepared  men. 
Spafford,  Searls,  Mcllwaine  and  the  man  of  mystery, 
known  as  John  Bull,  were  instantly  killed.  Million, 
then  a  boy  of  seventeen,  made  a  thrilling  escape. 
Rushing  to  the  river  he  jumped  headlong  into  the 
water  and  by  diving  and  swimming  amid  dying  mis¬ 
siles  he  finally  managed  to  come  out  under  cover 
of  the  rushes  along  the  bank. 

In  his  flight  to  the  nearby  timber  the  savages  again 
sighted  young  Million  and  gave  chase  for  many  miles, 
perforating  his  clothing  several  times  with  their  bul- 
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lets.  It  was  a  wild  chase  from  noon  till  sundown  when 
at  last  the  boy  in  exhaustion  brought  the  frightful 
news  to  Fort  Hamilton.  In  narrating  the  event  for 
the  benefit  of  a  historian  several  years  later,  Million 
said : 

. After  getting  upon  the  bank,  I  found  two  balls 

had  passed  through  my  shirt — one  through  the  body,  the 
other  through  the  sleeve.  While  upon  the  bank  two  balls 
passed  so  near  me  that  their  force  was  visibly  felt  in  my  face. 
My  hat  was  afterwards  found  with  a  large  ball-hole  near  the 
band.  The  effort  of  diving  in  the  river,  leaping  the  bank, 
and  the  effect  of  the  two  balls  that  passed  so  near  my  head, 
had  so  exhausted  and  addled  me  that  I  thought  I  was  shot, 
and  after  dragging  along  some  fifty  yards  I  stopped  to  examine 
myself.  Finding  I  was  not  shot,  I  took  fresh  courage,  com¬ 
menced  my  flight  for  life,  and  arrived  safely  at  Hamilton’s 
Fort . 

Spencer,  the  other  man  to  escape,  happened  to  be 
a  little  remote  from  his  comrades  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  and  was  thought  to  have  been  killed.  A  single 
brave  spied  him  and  started  after  him,  while  the  rest 
pursued  young  Million.  After  running  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  Spencer  turned  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  con¬ 
tinued  his  flight,  but  in  his  terror,  became  lost  in 
the  woods  and  hid  himself  away  in  the  underbrush. 

The  people  at  Hamilton’s  Fort  were  thrown  into 
terrifying  confusion  when  young  Million  brought 
them  the  startling  news.  Dispatches  were  immediate¬ 
ly  sent  out  to  other  settlements  in  the  lead  district 
and  volunteers  soon  began  to  arrive.  When  enough 
men  were  gathered  at  the  fort  to  make  up  a  small 
detachment,  it  left,  under  the  guidance  of  Million, 
for  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  where  the  headless  body 
of  Spafford  was  discovered.  The  missing  head  was 
found  some  distance  away,  shorn  of  its  locks,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  fine  and  glossy. 
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The  bodies  of  Scarls,  Mcllwaine  and  John  Bull 
were  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  shock¬ 
ingly  mangled.  The  remains  of  all  four  men  were 
gathered  together  and  buried  in  a  common  grave  at 
the  spot  now  known  as  the  “Spafford  Creek  Mas¬ 
sacre”  site. 

With  these  solemn  obsequies  over  the  detachment 
returned  to  Hamilton’s  Fort  where  they  found  that 
Captain  Gentry,  of  the  army,  had  arrived.  Captain 
Gentry  took  complete  command.  Little  Priest  again 
demonstrated  his  incapacity  as  a  leader  by  neglecting 
to  charge  upon  the  fort  before  the  reinforcements 
reached  it.  lie  (Little  Priest)  had  delayed  his  foray 
while  he  searched  for  his  brother,  whom  Spencer  had 
slain. 

The  men  were  itching  for  revenge  and  eager  to 
pursue  the  murderers.  Some  of  Hamilton’s  garrison 
grew  impatient  and  were  loath  to  take  orders  from 
Captain  Gentry,  who  informed  them  that  they  must 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Dodge  (3),  from  Fort 
Defiance,  who  would  direct  them.  Dodge  was  already 
long  past  due.  The  suspense  of  waiting  angered 
the  men.  While  they  stamped  nervously  about  inside 
the  fort  an  unridden  horse  came  galloping  up  to  the 
gate.  Investigation  proved  that  Henry  Apple  (4), 
another  of  Hamilton’s  garrison,  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  savages  who  lurked  only  a  short  distance  away. 

This  incident  was  more  than  some  of  the  excited 
men  could  tolerate.  They  mounted  their  horses  and 
were  in  the  act  of  rushing  indiscriminately  after  the 
savages  when  Captain  Gentry  sprung  to  the  gate, 
drew  his  pistol,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man 

(3)  See  biographical  sketch  of  Dodge  In  the  “Appendix.” 

(4)  The  village  of  Apple-River,  Illinois,  was  founded  by 
He  wry  Aprplo. 
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who  attempted  to  pass  through.  The  disorder  was 
fast  leading  to  mutiny.  Those  of  Hamilton’s  gar¬ 
rison,  dare-devils  all,  argued  that  they  were  not  of 
the  regular  army  and  would  not  take  orders  from 
an  army  officer.  As  luck  would  have  it,  in  the  fervor 
of  the  argument,  Colonel  Dodge  arrived  at  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Fort.  In  a  few  homely  words  he  calmed  the 
men  down : 

“Fellow  soldiers,’’  he  addressed  them,  “we  shall  im¬ 
mediately  follow  the  Indians  whose  hands  are  now 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  our  neighbors.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  unknown,  but  numerous  as  they  may  be,  I  shall 
charge  them,  sword  in  hand.  If  there  be  any  among 
you  who  think  you  cannot  do  this,  fall  back  now.  I 
want  no  one  with  me  whom  I  cannot  depend  upon.” 

Twenty-eight  men  stepped  forward  to  follow  Col¬ 
onel  Dodge.  There  was  a  wild  scramble  for  the  horses 
and  Captain  Harrison  was  left  behind,  when  a  fellow 
named  Deviese,  one  of  Hamilton’s  garrison,  stole  his 
horse  and  rode  away  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  No 
more  horses  being  available,  Captain  Harrison  re¬ 
mained  at  the  fort  and  took  charge  of  those  left  be¬ 
hind.  Colonel  Dodge  gave  the  order  to  advance  at 
top  speed. 

The  trail  led  through  an  almost  impassable  thicket 
of  underbrush  and  thorn-apple,  every  man  was  forced 
to  “go  it  alone,”  while  the  advance  was  made  by  Col¬ 
onel  Dodge,  Colonel  Parkinson,  and  Captain  Gentry. 
In  those  days,  to  trail  a  band  of  redskins  through 
unknown  country  was  an  art  in  itself  and  the  men 
were  guided  mostly  by  broken  twigs  and  trodden 
grasses.  For  some  time  the  fearless  twenty-eight 
plodded  onward,  losing  the  trail  several  times,  but  de¬ 
termined  to  avenge  their  slain  comrades. 

/  Eventually  they  found  themselves  on  the  summit 
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of  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  Pecatonica  River,  a 
few  miles  from  Hamilton’s  Fort.  From  their  high 
position  they  spotted  Little  Priest  and  his  band  far 
down  in  the  valley,  occupying  a  naturally  fortified  em¬ 
bankment  which  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
swamp  water.  In  death-like  silence  the  twenty-eight 
advanced,  crossing  the  river  with  considerable  difii- 
eulty.  Seven  of  the  men  were  sent  to  neighboring 
heights  as  lookouts  while  the  rest  made  ready  for 
the  fray  by  repriming  their  guns,  unbuttoning  their 
shirt-collars  and  tightening  their  belts. 

Once  more  Colonel  Dodge  gave  his  men  a  talk, 
cautioning  them  not  to  become  unnerved  at  the  first 
furious  antics  and  whoops  of  the  Indians.  Then  the 


twenty-one  crept  forward  toward  the  refuge  of  Little 
1  i  iest.  I  he  miners  were  close  upon  t lie  Indians  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  espied  them.  Wild  maniacal  shrieks 
went  up  from  the  throats  of  the  savages  and  they 
fired  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  into  the  ranks  of  the  white 
men,  wounding  four. 

“Charge  them,  boys!  Charge  them!”  cried  Dodsre 
and  the  seventeen  Indians  and  seventeen  remaining 
white  men  clashed  hand  to  hand  with  all  of  the  fury, 
and  biutality,  and  madness  of  which  both  races  were 
capable.  Shrieks  and  screams  and  cries  echoed 


throughout  the  forest  amid  the  clashing  of  arms  and 
the  reports  of  muskets. 

I  here  was  no  time  to  reload  the  shooting-irons. 
Spear,  tomahawk,  knife  and  club,  were  the  weapons 
used  in  this  most  bloody,  vicious  and  horrible  battle 
in  the  history  of  the  Northwest.  In  a  short  time,  with 
a  loss  of  only  three,  Hamilton’s  miners  completely 
overpowered  the  aborigines,  disabling  and  scalping 
eleven  of  them  on  the  spot.  Two  others  were  tracked 
up  the  bank  of  the  stream  where  they  were  caught 
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and  promptly  put  to  death.  A  few  others  tried  to 
crawl  away  with  their  painful  wounds  and  die,  but 
were  soon  located  by  the  amuck  miners.  Not  one 
escaped  to  carry  back  the  news  to  Black  Hawk  that 
Hamilton’s  Fort  had  not  been  captured.  (5) 

The  bodies  of  sixteen  of  the  Indians  were  gathered 
up  and  thrown  into  a  huge  pile.  The  body  of  the 
missing  warrior  was  found  some  weeks  later  by  Col¬ 
onel  Hamilton,  after  a  prairie  lire  had  swept  over  the 
locality. 

For  many  years  after  the  battle,  known  in  history 
as  the  “Battle  of  the  Pecatonica,”  the  skeletons  of 
Little  Priest  and  his  band  formed  an  awesome  sepul¬ 
chre  to  mark  the  spot  of  their  destruction  and  to  re¬ 
mind  the  hunter  or  trapper  who  chanced  to  pass  by, 
of  Black  Hawk’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pillage  Fort 
Hamilton. 

In  1922,  almost  a  century  after  the  famous,  or  per¬ 
haps  infamous,  battle  was  fought,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  erected  an  appropriate  mon¬ 
ument  at  the  place,  on  which  is  an  inscription  stating 
that  “the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  offer  no  parallel 
to  this  battle.”  (6) 

Among  the  personal  encounters  during  the  battle 
was  one  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  miner  named 
Leach  fired  at  an  Indian,  and,  failing  to  hit  a  vital 
spot,  was  rushed  upon  by  the  latter,  spear  in  hand. 
With  catlike  quickness,  Leach  grasped  the  end  of  the 
spear  in  his  hand  and  struggled  with  his  rival  for  the 
possession  of  the  weapon.  The  miner  triumphed  over 

(5)  See  the  story  entitled  “The  Revenge  of  Colonel  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  Miners,”  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  1928 
files  of  the  Milwaukee  “Journal.” 

(6)  “The  precise  spot  on  which  this  terrific  battle  occurred 
is  section  11,  town  2,  range  5,  East,  in  the  township  of 
Wiota,”  says  Strong  in  his  “Territorial  History.” 
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the  Indian  and  pinned  the  latter  to  the  ground  with 
the  spear  where  he  lay  writing  in  agony  while  Leach 
rended  the  scalp  from  his  head. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  white  men  were  Black, 
Morris,  Wells  and  Jenkins;  the  latter  being  the  only 
one  to  live.  Morris  and  Wells  were  carried  back  to 
Hamilton’s  Fort,  where  they  died.  Black  died  later  at 
Fort  Defiance.  The  death  of  Wells  at  Fort  Hamilton 
was  a  pathetic  scene.  After  being  told  that  lie  must 
die,  Wells  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  commanding 
officer.  When  the  Colonel  arrived,  Wells  looked  up 
at  him  and  asked:  ‘‘Have  I  behaved  like  a  good 
soldier ?” 

“Yes,  Wells,  like  a  brave  soldier,”  the  Colonel  re¬ 
plied.  Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man. 
“Send  that  word  to  my  old  mother,”  he  requested, 
as  he  drew  his  final  breath  and  expired. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

Hamilton’s  Indian  Regiment.  (1) 

When  Colonel  Hamilton  arrived  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Atkinson,  at  Dixon,  and  volunteered  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  white  mans  cause,  the  great  General  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  a  most  hazardous  mission,  which 
was  to  carry  a  dispatch  through  the  Indian  infested 
country  to  General  Street,  at  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie 
du  Chien),  three  hundred  miles  away;  an  undertaking 
which  many  of  the  brave  men  of  the  day  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  attempt. 

Hamilton  was  a  young  man  who  did  not  tolerate 
fear  thoughts,  he  knew  the  country  fairly  well,  he 
understood  Indian  nature  almost  perfectly,  he  never 
stopped  to  question  his  own  abilities,  and  above  all 
else  he  was  a  true  adventurer  and  just  the  type  of 
man  to  do  scout  duty\  He  accepted  Atkinson’s  pro¬ 
posal  and  left  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  May,  1832.  I  he  object  of  his  journey 
was  to  recruit  and  take  command  of  a  band  of  Sioux, 
Menomonee  and  Winnebago  Indians  (enemies  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes),  and  bring  them  south  to  assist  the 
whites  in  their  war  against  Black  Hawk. 

The  hazards  encountered  by  a  scout  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  were  numerous.  There  was  always  the 
possibility  of  being  lost  in  the  trackless  wilderness 
and  of  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  besides  the 
danger  of  wild  beasts  and  reptiles.  Dressed  in  a 
smoke-tanned  buckskin  hunting  shirt  and  leggings  of 

(1)  See  Gallaher’s  “Indian  Agents  in  Iowa,”  in  “The 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,”  vol.  XIV,  pp.  301),  370: 
“Annals  of  Iowa”  (Third  Series)  vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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the  same  material,  vvolkskin  chapeau  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  s  tail  still  attached;  carrying  two  pistols,  a  rifle 
and  mackinaw  blanket;  a  powder-horn  suspended  on 
a  strap  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  a  knife  in  his  belt, 
and  a  short-handled  axe,  Hamilton  was  like  a  re-in¬ 
carnate  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  died  only  a  few  years 
before. 

A  good  supply  of  jerked  venison  was  carried  with 
him,  for  while  wild  turkeys,  elk,  partridge  and  other 
line  game  were  abundant  in  the  woods,  lie  dared  not 
shoot  any,  as  the  discharge  of  his  gun  would  surely 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians.  The  scout  had 
to  be  possessed  of  an  almost  instinctive  faculty  to  de¬ 
tect  danger.  He  daied  not  light  a  fire  to  cook  or  warm 
himself,  for  the  tell-tale  smoke  could  be  seen  for 
miles.  lie  was  foiced  to  travel  through  soggy  swamps 
and  brushy  timber  by  day  and  to  enter  sleep  at  night 
never  knowing  what  might  befall  him  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a  minute  when  the  dis¬ 
patch-bearer’s  life  was  safe. 

Hamilton  arrived  safely  at  Prairie  du  Chien  with 
General  Atkinson  s  message  which  he  presented  to 
General  Street,  who  was  the  Indian  Agent: 

GENERAL  ATKINSON  TO  GENERAL  STREET  (2) 

Sir: 

I  have  to  request  that  you  send  me  at  this  place,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  as  many  Menomonee  and  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  as  can  be  collected  within  striking  distance  of  Prairie 
du  Chien.  I  want  to  employ  them  in  conjunction  with  the 
troops  against  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  who  are  now  some  fifty 
miles  above  us  in  a  state  of  war  against  the  whites. 

I  understand  that  the  Mcnomonees,  to  the  number  of  300 
warriors  who  were  with  you  a  few  days  ago,  are  anxious  to 
take  part  with  us.  Do  encourage  them  to  do  so  and  promise 
them  rations,  blankets,  pay,  etc.  I  have  written  to  Captain 

(2)  See  “The  Street  Papers,”  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  XII. 
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Fort  Crawford,  Wisconsin  Territory,  built  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  1826. 

Wisconsin  River  in  foreground. 
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Loomis  to  furnish  them  some  arms,  if  they  can  be  spared, 
and  ammunition.  If  there  are  none  at  Prairie  du  Chien  I  must 
procure  some  in  this  quarter. 

Colonel  Hamilton  who  has  volunteered  his  service  to  lead 
the  Indians  to  this  place,  will  hand  you  this  letter;  and  if 
the  Indians  can  be  prevailed  on  to  come  will  perform  the 
duty.  I  have  to  desire  that  Mr.  Marsh  may  be  sent  with  Col¬ 
onel  Hamilton  and  the  Indians  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Me¬ 
nomonee  tongue.  , 

Brig.  Gen.  Atkinson. 

I  here  were  no  friendly  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
hoit  C 1  aw  ford,  so,  while  Colonel  Hamilton  waited 
and  rested,  General  Street  sent  Thomas  Burnett,  who 
was  sub-Indian  Agent,  and  Mr.  Marsh,  the  interpret¬ 
er,  up  the  Mississippi  River  about  150  miles  to  re¬ 
cruit  the  Sioux,  Menomonee,  and  as  many  Winne- 
bagoes  as  were  willing  to  join.  On  the  10th  of  June 
the  two  men  returned  with  about  200  warriors,  among 
whom  was  old  grey-haired  De-kau-ray,  and  a  small 
band  of  Winnebagoes  who  clung  to  the  elderly  Chief. 

The  Sioux,  a  treacherous  race,  and  the  Menomo- 
nees  were  especially  eager  to  light  Black  Hawk,  for 

they  had  had  trouble  with  the  great  Sac  Chief  several 
months  before. 

In  1 8oO  a  party  of  Sioux  and  Mcnomonecs  murdered 
several  of  Black  Hawks  band.  A  few  weeks  later 
I.) lack  Hawk  and  a  large  party  of  his  Sacs  ascended 
the  Mississippi  River,  and,  in  retaliation,  massacred, 
scalped  and  mutilated  every  member  of  twenty-eight 
Sioux  and  Alenomonees  who  were  encamped  near 
Fort  Crawford.  At  that  time  General  Street  demand¬ 
ed  of  Black  Hawk  that  the  Sacs  who  had  committed 
the  murders  be  turned  over  for  trial.  As  none  of  the 
Sioux  or  Menomonecs  who  had  murdered  his  people 
were  given  up,  Black  Hawk  openly  defied  General 
Street  and  refused  to  accede  to  his  demands.  For  this 
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reason  the  Sioux  and  Menomonees  hated  Black  Hawk 
and  were  anxious  to  kill  as  many  Sacs  as  possible; 
but  General  Street  warned  them  not  to  attempt  re¬ 
venge. 

When  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Marsh  returned  to 
Fort  Crawford  with  the  200  warriors  they  stood  be¬ 
fore  General  Street  and  Colonel  Hamilton  at  the  In¬ 
dian  Agency.  The  Agent  addressed  them,  playing 
upon  their  savage  passions  for  revenge,  gave  them 
graphic  pictures  of  how  the  Sac  and  Foxes  would 
butcher  them,  did  all  in  his  power  to  fan  the  sparks 
of  vengeance  in  the  minds  of  the  red  men  and  urge 
them  to  war  against  the  Black  Sparrow  Hawk.  He 
said, in  part: 

“ . Good  Indians,  friends  of  the  white  men,  you 

are  in  danger  when  you  lie  down  at  night,  of  being 
murdered  before  morning,  or  rising  to  see  your  fami¬ 
lies  butchered  around  you.  Your  great  father  has 
forborne  to  use  force  until  the  Sac  and  Foxes  have 
dared  to  kill  his  white  children.  He  will  forbear  no 
longer.  He  has  tried  to  reclaim  them  and  they  grow 
worse. 

“He  has  resolved  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  they  cannot  be  made  good  they  must  be 
killed  and  he  directs  me  no  longer  to  restrain  you 
from  war.  I  now  say,  go,  go  and  be  revenged  of  the 
murderers  of  your  friends.  If  you  desire  revenge,  you 
now  have  my  permission  to  take  it.  I  will  furnish  you 
with  arms  and  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  here 
is  a  brave  man,  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  will  conduct 
you  to  the  enemy.  Follow  Colonel  Hamilton  and  he 
will  lead  you  against  the  murderers  of  the  Winnebago, 
Sioux  and  Menonomee.” 

When  General  Street  had  finished  his  talk  to  the 
warriors,  wild  shrieks  resounded  through  the  woods. 
With  painted  faces,  swinging  tomahawks,  and  dread¬ 
ful  contortions  they  danced  their  savage  war-dance 
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and  made  ready  to  follow  Hamilton.  He  lead  them 
south  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  they  camped  for  a  day  near  Dubuque,  where 
Hamilton,  through  Mr.  Marsh,  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  savages  the  necessity  of  discipline.  The  Sioux 
were  difiicult  to  control  and  looked  upon  Hamilton’s 
demands  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  trying  to  restrain 
t  lem  from  practising  warfare  according  to  their  own 
methods.  Many  of  them  became  angered  at  Hamilton 
believing  that  he  was  treating  them  unkindly,  when 
in  reality  he  was  but  trying  to  humanize  them  in  some 
[  egree  so  that  they  would  not  practice  unnecessary 
barbarities.  But  a  savage,  at  war,  especially  the 
Sioux,  knew  no  mercy,  and  nut  a  few  times  Hamilton’s 
life  was  in  danger  from  the  Sioux  themselves. 

Berry  has  written  of  Hamilton’s  Indian  regiment 
and  while  there  are  a  few  mistakes  in  that  historian’s 
account,  he  says: 


In  the  B  ack  Hawk  War  of  1832,  Colonel  Hamilton  sus¬ 
tained  a  gallant  and  conspicuous  part.  He  had  great  influence 
with  the  Sioux  and  some  other  tribes,  as  the  Menomonees  and 
w innebagoes,  and  from  them  he  raised  200  braves,  mostly 
Sioux  with  which  he  arrived  at  Galena  on  the  8th  of  June. 

On  the  10th  of  June  they  broke  camp  at  Galena . 

These  Indians  were  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Sacs 
and  were  anxious  for  their  scalps,  and  were  sometimes  hard 
to  hold  in  check.  But  Hamilton  held  them  well  in  hand, 
and  his  influence  over  them  served  to  prevent  the  practice 
o  many  barbarities  that  they  would  have  otherwise  visited 
upon  the  enemy.  Hamilton’s  influence  over  the  Sioux  and 
Menomonee  and  Winnebagoes  came  from  his  generous  and 
honest  dealings  with  them,  as  it  is  said  to  his  credit  that  he 

was  never  known  to  deceive  them,  or  break  faith  with  them 
in  any  way . 

With  all  the  influence  that  Hamilton  did  have  over 
the  Indians,  many  of  the  Sioux  became  more  and  more 
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unruly  as  the  regiment  advanced  south,  and  some  of 
the  more  treacherous  of  the  Sioux  conspired  against 
Colonel  Hamilton.  Old  Chief  De-kau-ray  proved  to 
he  a  true  friend  of  the  Colonel’s  and  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  the  outbreak  of  mutiny  was  averted  for  some 
time.  De-kau-ray,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one 
of  the  Indians  who  was  to  be  put  to  death,  at  Fort 
Crawford,  during  the  Winnebago  War,  if  Red  Bird 
did  not  surrender. 

On  the  route  to  General  Atkinson’s  headquarters 
in  Illinois,  Hamilton  and  his  Indian  regiment  went 
by  way  of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  to  see  that  all  was 
well,  where  they  arrived  just  one  hour  after  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Pecatonica  had  been  fought.  When  the 
Sioux  and  Mcnomonees  learned  of  the  pile  of  dead 
Sacs  and  boxes  which  the  miners  had  slain,  they 
rushed  to  the  battle  grounds  and  literally  slashed, 
mangled  and  broke  the  bones  of  the  cadavers,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  protests  of  Colonel  Hamilton. 

Many  histories  state  that  Hamilton’s  Indian  regi¬ 
ment  cut  the  scalps  from  the  heads  of  the  dead  Fox 
and  Sacs;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  miners  them¬ 
selves  got  the  scalps.  Bracken,  who  participated  in 
the  battle,  is  authority  lor  this  and  had  the  scalps 
which  he  took,  in  his  possession  years  later.  (3) 

Beauchard,  who  arrived  at  the  battle  grounds  with 
a  small  band  of  friendly  Winnebagoes  about  the  same 
time  that  Hamilton  reached  the  spot  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  says: 

Just  after  the  battle  was  over,  Colonel  Hamilton  came  up 
with  his  party  of  friendly  Menomonees.  My  Winnebagoes 
asked  Colonel  Hamilton’s  Indians  to  take  some  scalps;  they 

(3)  It  was  the  practice  of  some  white  men  to  cut  long 
strips  of  hide  from  along  the  spines  of  the  fallen  Indians. 
These  were  used  for  razor  straps  and  were  called  “Indian 
Hide  Razor  Straps.” 
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said,  No,  the  scalps  don’t  belong  to  us,  they  belong  to 
them,” — pointing  to  the  miners;  meaning  that  they,  the 
Mcnomonecs,  were  too  proud  to  appropriate  and  display  scalps 
from  enemies  they  had  not  slain. 

On  going  back  to  Hamilton’s  Fort  the  Menomonee, 
Sioux  and  Winnebagoes  commenced  to  celebrate  the 
death  of  the  seventeen  Sacs  and  Foxes.  They  jumped, 
ran,  screamed,  howled  and  pow-wowed  like  so  many 
frenzied  maniacs  on  all  sides  of  the  fort.  They  de¬ 
liberately  rushed  into  the  block-houses  and  stole  all 
the  white  men’s  provisions. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Spencer,  who  had  es¬ 
caped  at  the  Spafford  Creek  Massacre  and  became  lost 
in  the  woods,  found  his  way  to  within  sight  of  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  fort,  when,  seeing  the  celebration  of  the  sav- 
ages,  presumed  the  fort  to  have  been  captured.  Spen¬ 
cer  hid  himself  away  in  the  brush  and  when  found 
several  days  later  was  a  mental  and  physical  wreck. 
Soon  afterward  he  wandered  away  again  and  was 
never  heard  of  more. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pow- wowing,  Hamilton  went 
boldly  before  the  savages  and  administered  to  them 
a  tongue-lashing  for  their  actions  in  mangling  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  Sacs  and  stealing  the  provisions. 
Many  of  them  became  raging  with  anger,  refused  to 
obey  orders,  and  even  threatened  Hamilton  and  the 
rest  of  the  whites  at  the  fort.  All  but  a  few  of  them 
decided  to  desert  Hamilton  and  go  back  home.  De- 
kau-ray  and  about  forty  of  his  followers  remained 
faithful  to  their  leader,  while  the  rest  departed  toward 
the  north.  Fortunately  for  Hamilton  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  regiment  deserted  him,  for  they  were  on 
the  war  path  and  on  their  way  back  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  they  spent  several  days  plundering  and  destroy- 
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Had  they  remained  with  Hamilton  a  short  time 
longer,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  murdered  by 
them,  for  as  they  passed  Mound  Fort  they  captured 
two  soldiers,  Green  and  Force,  and  killed  them  both. 
Force  was  shot,  his  head  cut  oh',  breast  peeled,  and 
slices  taken  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  which 
were  eaten. 

The  body  of  Green  was  most  barbarously  mutilat¬ 
ed;  both  legs  cut  oh  at  the  knees;  the  right  arm  at 
the  elbow,  and  the  left  arm  at  the  shoulder;  his  head 
completely  severed  from  the  body,  and  his  scalp  strip¬ 
ped  oh.  A  cut  had  been  made  across  the  abdomen 
and  on  each  side  he  had  been  slit  up  to  the  arm  pits. 
His  whole  breast  had  been  turned  up  over  his  neck 
after  the  fashion  practiced  by  the  head-hunting  tribes. 

When  the  Sioux  and  Menomonee  deserters  reached 
Prairie  du  Chien,  they  used  their  lying  ability,  as  only 
an  Indian  can,  to  explain  to  General  Street  why  they 
had  come  back.  General  Street  demanded  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct  and  tried  to  reduce  them  to 
shame  and  induce  them  to  go  back  into  the  field  with 
Hamilton.  The  conversation  was  as  follows : 

General  Street:  “I  sent  you  with  Colonel  Hamilton. 
He  led  you  into  the  country  infested  by  the  Sacs  and 
boxes,  and  when  in  striking  distance  of  your  enemy, 
vou  mangled  the  dead  bodies  of  seventeen  Sacs  killed 
by  the  warriors  of  your  great  white  Father  just  before 
you  arrived,  then  you  turned  around  and  came  back 
to  this  place.  After  going  300  miles  to  avenge  your 
murdered  friends  and  relations  and  the  murderers  are 
before  you,  you  turn  and  come  back  here  without 
striking  a  blow.  Why  is  it?  I  want  you  to  explain 
the  reasons  that  have  influenced  you  to  so  disgraceful 
a  course.  You  have  disgraced  your  tribe  and  nation. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do?” 

To  this  the  Sioux  Chief,  Lark,  replied:  “My  Father 
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we  a  little  piece  of  land  over  there  (point¬ 
ing  West  of  the  Mississippi)  which  we  wanted  to 
keep  for  limiting,  but  you  gave  us  much  trouble  over 
it.  1  he  Sacs  and  boxes  would  not  let  us  hunt  on  this 
land  and  killed  our  people.  You  told  us  to  let  them 
alone  and  leave  it  to  the  great  Father  and  he  would 
settle  the  quarrel.  We  wanted  to  go  to  war  and  you 

would  not  let  us.  Now  the  land  is  not  ours,  and  what 
did  we  get  for  it? 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  now  begun  to  kill  white 
people  and  now  you  say  go  to  war  and  take  revenge. 
You  did  not  say  this  before  when  the  Sacs  killed  our 
people.  We  came  and  you  sent  us  with  Colonel  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  said  he  would  conduct  us  to  a  great  chief 
who  has  many  men  and  some  horses  and  that  Colonel 
Hamilton  would  show  us  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  We 
followed  Colonel  Hamilton  a  great  way,  over  large 
wagon  tracks  that  were  very  rough  and  our  moc¬ 
casins  weie  worn  out  and  our  feet  sore  j  we  could 
walk  no  further. 

"We  have  seen  but  very  few  men  and  horses.  The 
people  were  not  there.  We  saw  desolated  houses  and 
some  places  where  houses  had  been  burned  and  white 
people  killed  and  left ;  but  no  large  body  of  people 
to  help  us  fight.  We  were  led  to  Hamilton’s  Fort 
where  there  were  not  many  people  and  we  had  starved 
until  we  were  tired.  We  did  not  want  to  go  further. 
We  have  seen  no  large  army  as  you  said  we  would. 

"Colonel  Hamilton  did  not  use  us  well  and  so  we 
returned  to  you.  Father!  We  saw  a  man  with  much 
beard  (Geneial  Dodge)  who  had  killed  seventeen 
Sacs.  He  is  a  brave  man  and  there  are  brave  men 
with  him,  but  they  are  few.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have 

killed  over  a  hundred  whites  and  are  still  killing 
them.”  b 

General  Street:  "You  have  not  answered  me.  What 
brought  you  back  here?  Will  you  return  now?  If  you 
are  tired,  some  can  ride  as  these  men  (Captains  Estes 
and  Jones)  are  going  to  take  horses  to  the  white 
Chief.  Go  with  them  and  they  will  show  you  the  large 
army  I  told  you  was  on  the  Rock  River.  You  did  not 
go  far  enough  with  Colonel  Hamilton  to  see  it.  If  you 
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want  to  kill  the  murderers  of  your  friends  and  families, 
go  now  and  do  it.” 

Lark:  “Our  feet  are  sore  and  our  moccasins  worn 
out.  We  want  to  see  our  families.  Since  we  have 
come  this  far  we  may  as  well  go  on  home.  Some  of 
our  people  have  stayed  with  Colonel  Hamilton.” 

General  Street:  “Your  story  is  not  true.  These 
gentlemen  who  sit  here  beside  me  are  some  of  General 
Dodge’s  men ;  they  were  at  the  place  when  you  ar¬ 
rived  and  came  down  since  you  left.  You  were  treated 
kindly  and  provisions  were  plenty  and  were  issued 
to  you  freely.  They  also  add  that  you  said  you  were 
going  home  to  get  new  moccasins  and  would  return 
in  a  few  days.  Your  complaints  are  untrue  and  are 
made  to  excuse  your  coming.  If  your  feet  were  sore 
and  you  could  not  walk  further,  how  did  you  walk 
back  here,  three  hundred  miles?  You  are  afraid,  you 
have  not  hearts  to  look  at  the  Indians  who  murdered 

your  families . you  are  afraid  to  fight  beside 

brave  men  like  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Dodge. 

Go  home  to  your  squaws  and  hoe  corn . you 

are  not  fit  to  go  to  war.  Yours  was  a  bloodless  cam¬ 
paign.  All  you  did  was  mangle  the  bodies  of  a  band 
of  Sacs  killed  by  General  Dodge  and  his  brave  men. 
Go!  Go  home  to  your  squaws  and  hoe  corn.  Never 
talk  to  your  Great  Father  again  of  your  anxiety  to 
go  to  war.  Be  gone!” 

The  harum-scarum  mob  of  treacherous,  lying  and 
swashbucklering  savages,  whom  “Bill”  Hamilton  had 
the  bravery  and  optimism  to  lead  against  the  Sacs, 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 
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Chapter  IX. 

Hamilton  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

Any  attempt  to  portray  the  many  battles,  skirmish¬ 
es,  massacres  and  accompanying  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hawk  campaign  justly  would  require  several  volumes 
and  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  this  book  is  confined 
particulai  ly  to  the  part  played  by  William  Stephen 
Hamilton,  we  must  omit  all  except  those  incidents 
which  relate  to  him. 

Within  a  month  from  the  date  on  which  the  Fox 
and  Sacs  ciossed  the  Mississippi  River  at  Yellow 
Banks,  they  captured,  tortured,  murdered  and  mang¬ 
led  the  bodies  of  over  200  whites,  besides  spreading 
terror  and  destruction  over  the  entire  territory.  Each 
day  the  sci  earns  of  women  and  children  could  some- 
where  be  heard,  when  the  daggers  of  the  savages 
were  tin  list  into  their  bosoms  and  the  scalps  rended 
from  their  heads,  while  each  night  the  horizon  along 
the  frontier  was  illuminated  with  the  light  from  burn¬ 
ing  cabins  and  settlements. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  a  band  of  Sacs  and  Pottawat- 
oinies  surprised  and  slaughtered  many  men,  women 
and  childi  en,  who  had  taken  refuge  twelve  miles 
north  of  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  Black  Sparrow  Hawk  made 
a  desperate  attack  upon  Apple-River  Fort  and  a  battle 
of  several  hours  duration  followed,  while  the  women 
within  the  structure  loaded  and  primed  the  muskets 
for  the  men  like  true  border  heroines.  While  only 
a  few  whites  were  lost,  the  Indians  destroyed  and 
burned  all  of  the  cabins  and  fields  and  carried  away 
all  of  the  provisions  they  could  find. 
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The  next  day  a  party  of  reds  descended  upon  Pos¬ 
ey’s  battalion  at  Kellogg’s,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Hamilton’s  Diggin's,  and  succeeded  in  killing  and 
wounding  many  of  the  unprepared  soldiers. 

At  Plum  Grove  Fort,  Burr  Oak,  Sinsiniwa  Mound, 
Blue  Mound  and  many  other  places,  more  or  less  im¬ 
portant  battles  were  fought. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  will  demonstrate  the 
method  of  warfare  practiced  by  the  savages.  Their 
first  aim  was  to  terrorize,  and  surprise  their  enemy, 
and  they  carried  out  their  plans  effectively,  never 
failing  to  take  their  toll  of  the  whites.  Little  wonder 
there  was  a  reign  of  terror  throughout  the  lead  dis¬ 
trict  and  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  know 
how  to  quell  the  enemy. 

Black  Hawk  had  the  white  men  so  dismayed  that 
he  began  to  boast  of  his  ability.  Through  his  pander, 
White  Crow,  he  flung  taunts  at  the  whites,  telling 
them  that  “the  whites  are  a  soft-shelled  breed  and 
don’t  know  how  to  fight,”  and  “I  can  go  before  the 
white  army  and  plant  and  harvest  corn  and  they  are 
too  slow  to  catch  me.” 

Shortly  after  Stillman’s  defeat  the  united  forces  of 
the  army  were  placed  under  Major  General  Atkinson. 
The  latter  assigned  a  new  corps  to  Stillman  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  remain  at  Dixon  and  care  for  the  wound¬ 
ed  besides  guarding  the  headquarters  and  supplies. 
Atkinson  then  moved  up  the  Rock  River  with  his 
force;  but  no  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  then  Still- 
men’s  men  deserted  their  post  and  went  home.  On 
hearing  of  this  infamy,  General  Atkinson  was  forced 
to  hurry  back  to  Dixon,  leaving  General  Whiteside  to 
follow  Black  Hawk’s  trail. 

Then  came  another  back-set.  Whiteside’s  men  soon 
wearied  of  soldiering.  They  declared  that  the  Sacs 
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and  Foxes  in  this  unexplored  couni ry  could  never 
be  caught  or  effectively  fought.  Added  to  this  objec¬ 
tion  the  men  asserted  that  they  were  Illinois  volun¬ 
teers  and  could  not  be  forced  to  do  service  outside 
their  own  state  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan  Territory, 
and  further  that  they  had  enlisted  for  but  one  month. 
So,  after  a  few  fruitless  skirmishes  with  the  wily  sav¬ 
ages,  Whiteside  and  his  men  started  back  home  also. 

On  theii  way  back  to  Ottawa  the  men  came  upon 
a  place  where  the  Indians  had  massacred  many  men, 
women  and  children,  and  scattered  the  remains  over 
the  greensward,  this  horrible  scene  instead  of  nerv- 
ing  \\  hiteside  s  men,  only  strengthened  their  anxiety 
t°  £et  out  of  the  country  and  they  hurried  on  to 
Ottawa,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  service  (1), 
thus  ending  the  first  utterly  unsuccessful  campaign 
against  the  Black  Hawk. 

Reynolds  and  Atkinson,  within  a  short  time,  were 
successful  in  collecting  2000  new  troops  to  begin  the 
second  campaign.  I  he  general  government  sent  out 
1 000  nun  e.  General  Dodge  enlisted  200  mounted  men 
from  the  mining  district  and  his  squadron  was  known 
as  I  he  Dragoons.”  Dodge’s  men  were  a  free  and 
easy  set  of  dare-devils,  dominated  by  the  true  spirit 
of  ad\ cntuie,  and  while  admirably  obedient  to  orders 
in  the  teeth  of  danger,  they  swung  through  the  coun- 
tiy  with  little  regard  for  the  rules  of  the  manual  and 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the 
regulars. 


On  the  28th  of  June,  Dodge  had  set  up  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hamilton’s  Fort  and  was  reorganizing  his 
200  rangers  when  Posey  arrived  with  his  battalion, 
bringing  orders  from  General  Atkinson  to  join  the 
united  army  on  the  Koshkonong  near  Black  Hawk’s 

(1)  See  Reynold’s  “My  Own  Times.” 
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stronghold.  Dodge  and  Posey  therefore  set  out  to¬ 
ward  Koshkonong  with  their  commands.  On  the  way 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  been  on  a  scouting  expe¬ 
dition,  joined  them  at  Sugar  River  with  about  twenty 
Menomonees  and  a  dozen  half-breeds.  White  Crow, 
the  bold  scoundrel,  accompanied  them  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  lead  the  troops  to  Black  Hawk’s  camp, 
under  the  pretense  of  hating  the  Sac  Chief  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  him  whipped  by  the  troops. 

After  advancing  through  dense  brush  for  several 
days  the  whites  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
locality  where  White  Crow  wished  to  lead  them,  when 
a  dispatch  came  from  General  Atkinson  ordering  them 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  Bark  River,  an  eastern 
tributary  of  Lake  Koshkonong,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  main  band  of  Sacs  was  encamped 
there. 

Hamilton  went  on  ahead  and  reconnoitered  the 
place  spoken  of  by  White  Crow  and  found  that  Black 
Hawk  and  his  warriors  were  occupying  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  position  for  defense  at  the  summit  of  a  steep 
declivity,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rock,  where  the 
river  was  difficult  of  passage,  being  rapid  and  clogged 
with  boulders.  On  discovering  this,  Hamilton  ac¬ 
cused  White  Crow  of  attempting  to  lead  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  into  a  trap  where  the  Sacs  could  have 
annihilated  the  entire  force.  Through  the  bravery  and 
scouting  ability  of  Colonel  Hamilton  the  disaster  had 
been  prevented. 

While  White  Crow  was  endeavoring  to  entrap  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  other  Winnebagoes  informed 
Atkinson  (commanding  the  right  wing),  that  Black 
Hawk  was  encamped  on  an  island  in  the  Whitewater 
River.  Consequently  the  crafty  Winnebagoes  had  the 
soldiers  running  a  wild-goose  chase  through  the  broad 
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nioi asses  and  li  eacherous  sink-holes  in  the  vicinity 

and  in  the  meantime  Black  Ilawk  and  his  people  fled 
westward. 

Many  prominent  men,  including  Governor  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  were  with  the  army,  became  profoundly 
discouraged  and  returned  to  Illinois.  The  troops  were 
now  m  a  wretched  condition,  without  provisions  and 
floundering  aimlessly  through  Wisconsin  bogs.  Hen- 
ly  s  and  Alexanders  brigades  were  dispatched  with 
Dodges  dragoons  to  hurt  Winnebago,  the  nearest 
point  where  supplies  could  be  obtained,  eighty  miles 
distant.  Posey’s  brigade  under  Ewing  was  sent  hack 
to  Dixon,  while  Posey  with  the  rest  of  the  troops 
hustled  to  Fort  Hamilton  to  defend  the  lead-district. 

Atkinson  fell  back  and  built  a  fort  near  Lake  Kosh- 
konong.  (2) 


While  the  troops  were  thus  recuperating  again. 
Hamilton,  now  famous  for  his  daring  scout  and  spy 
duties,  undertook  several  hazardous  journeys  to  carry 
(general  Atkinson’s  messages.  About  the  middle  of 
July  he  made  a  long  and  perilous  trip  to  the  Indian 
Agent  at  Green  Hay,  where  Atkinson  hoped  to  raise 
another  Indian  regiment.  Although  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  Colonel  Hamilton’s  experience  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  Indians,  Hamilton  refused,  for  lie  would  soon¬ 
er  do  lone  scout  duty  with  all  of  its  perils  than  to 
try  to  enlighten  savages  in  military  behavior,  as  Col¬ 
onel  Boyd’s  reply  discloses: 


BOYD  TO  GENERAL  ATKINSON.  (3) 

Indian  Agency  Office,  Green  Bay,  July  20 
Sir:  7 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  12th  instant,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine  of  the  23rd  uit., 

(2)  Present  site  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

(a)  Boyd  Papers.  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
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by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  three  days  since  and  to 
inform  you  that  arrangements  are  making  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  forward  to  your  aid  the  services  of  200  Me- 
nomonees  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
towards  the  Milwaukee  country. 

They  will  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  Stambaugh,  the  former  Agent  of  these  people,  who,  on 
my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  demanded  as  a  favor,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Menomonees  being  called  into  the  field, 
that  he  (Colonel  Stambaugh)  should  be  placed  at  their  head. 

This  request  was  formally  granted  them  by  me  in  council 
and  it  is  to  redeem  this  pledge,  as  well  as  to  enable  me  con¬ 
sistently  to  relinquish  a  command,  for  which  my  present 
feeble  state  of  health  wholly  unfits  me,  that  this  arrangement 
has  been  made. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  wish  to  employ  the  talents  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  by  associating  him  with  the 
expedition,  with  that  rank  which  would  bring  him  second 
in  command.  This  offer,  I  regret  to  say,  Colonel  Hamilton 
has  declined.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Menomonees  will  ef¬ 
fect  what  you  calculate  from  their  presence  in  the  field  under 
the  present  management,  and  that  they  will  be  ready  to  take 
up  the  line  of  march  about  seven  days  from  the  present. 

The  last  arrival  here  reports  that  Cholera  Morbus  has  made 
considerable  ravages  in  General  Scott’s  command.  (4)  We 
trust,  however,  that  reports  have  been  exaggerated  about  the 
deaths  by  this  disease  and  that  the  next  vessel,  now  expectedly 
hourly,  will  give  us  more  cheering  news. 

With  great  respect, 

G.  Boyd, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Brig.  Gen.  Atkinson. 

U.  S.  Army  Commander, 

Rock  River. 

After  recuperating  the  white  forces  engaged  in  sev¬ 
eral  more  battles  with  the  savages,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  which  was  the  Battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights, 

(4)  Of  the  1000  regulars  with  whom  General  Winfield 
Scott  started  for  the  Northwest  over  one-fourth  of  them  died 
of  cholera  and  the  rest  were  so  sick  that  they  never  reached 
the  field. 
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and  finally  had  Black  Hawk  on  the  retreat  toward 
the  northwest  and  the  Mississippi.  After  fulfilling 
his  mission  at  Green  Bay,  Hamilton  joined  the  troops 
who  were  now  hot  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  (5) 

The  country  over  which  the  reds  were  retreating 
was  rugged  and  forbidding,  unknown  to  the  pale-faces 
and  the  Winnebago  guides  as  well.  Progress  was  dif¬ 
ficult  through  the  turbulent  rivers,  soggy  marshes  and 
over  the  thickly  wooded  hills,  but  the  fact  that  they 
weie  gaining  on  the  redskins  spurred  the  troops  on 
and  on.  The  pathway  was  strewn  with  the  corpses 
of  dead  Sacs  who  had  fallen  behind  from  wounds  and 
starvation  and  of  carcasses  of  Indian  ponies  which 
had  been  killed  to  sustain  life. 

In  his  autobiography  Black  Hawk  told  of  the  con¬ 
dition  prevailing  as  he  retreated  before  the  white 
army : 


I  started  over  a  rugged  country,  to  go  to  the  Mississippi, 
intending  to  cross  it  and  return  to  my  nation.  Many  of  our 
people  were  compelled  to  go  on  foot,  for  want  of  horses, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  having  nothing  to  eat  for 

a  long  time,  caused  our  march  to  be  very  slow . 

We  were  hard  put  to  obtain  enough  to  eat  or  support  na¬ 
ture.  Situated  in  a  swampy,  marshy  country  (which  had  been 
selected  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  required  to 
gain  access  thereto) ,  there  was  but  little  game  of  any  sort 
to  be  found;  and  fish  were  equally  scarce.  The  great  distance 
of  any  settlement  and  impossibility  of  bringing  supplies  there¬ 
from,  if  any  could  have  been  obtained,  deterred  our  young 
men  from  making  further  attempts.  We  were  forced  to  dig 
roots,  and  bark  trees  to  obtain  something  to  satisfy  hunger, 
and  keep  us  alive.  Several  of  our  people  became  so  much  re¬ 
duced  as  actually  to  die  with  hunger. 

(5)  According  to  Draper,  Hamilton  commanded  a  company 
of  white  rangers  in  the  “Iowa-county  regiment,  Michigan 
volunteers.  Hamilton’s  valuable  services  in  the  war  are 

II  V 11^  x°rth  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections;  vols. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  August,  the  sadly  de¬ 
pleted  Indians  reached  the  Mississippi,  two  miles  be¬ 
low  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  River,  where  they  un¬ 
dertook  to  cross,  but  since  only  two  or  three  rafts 
wei  e  available  the  work  was  slow  and  tedious.  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  steamer  “Warrior,” 
from  I  rail  ie  du  Chien,  appeared  on  the  scene  with 
twenty-five  men  on  board.  I  hese  men  had  been  up 
the  river  to  notify  the  Sioux  Chief  “Wabasha”— whose 
village  was  on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minnesota — that 
the  Sacs  were  retreating  in  that  direction. 

When  the  steamer  neared  the  shore  where  the  Sacs 
were  attempting  to  cross,  Black  Hawk  appeared  on 
the  bank  with  a  white  flag  and  called  out  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  “Warrior”  to  send  a  boat  ashore  as  he 
wished  to  surrender  himself  and  save  his  people.  The 
men  on  board  replied  with  bullets  and  cannon  balls, 
slaughtering  off  twenty-three  of  the  Indians  who  were 
unarmed.  We  might  ask:  “Which  were  the  savages?” 
This  act  on  the  part  of  the  whites  was  lowly,  coward¬ 
ly  and  despicable. 

I  he  “Warrior”  now  being  out  of  fuel,  returned  to 
Praiiie  du  Chien  for  the  night  and  during  those  long 
hours,  Black  Hawk  worked  on  and  on,  trying  to  cross 
his  people  over  the  Mississippi.  He  was  still  at  the 
task  when  the  troops  came  upon  him  at  noon  of  the 
next  day.  On  seeing  them  and  understanding  his 
hopeless  predicament,  the  Chief  held  up  the  white 
again  offering  to  surrender,  but  the  troops  sur¬ 
rounded  the  fugitives  and  began  to  pour  bullets  into 
all  of  them — men,  women  and  children,  slaughtering 
with  no  regard  for  sex  or  innocence.  The  scene  was 
frightful  and  bloody. 

Some  of  the  Indians  jumped  headlong  into  the 
water  and  were  shot  on  arising  again.  The  “Warrior” 
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again  appeared  on  the  river  and  assisted  in  the  das¬ 
tardly  work  of  murdering  the  helpless  reds.  About 
three  hundred  of  the  women  and  children  had  been 
ciossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  would 
ha\ e  escaped,  but  the  Sioux  descended  upon  them 
and  cruelly  tortured  and  slaughtered  all  of  these  non- 
combatants.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  Black  I  lawks  tribe  escaped.  1  he  brave  Chief  and 
his  Prophet  managed  to  save  their  lives  and  fled  into 
the  rocky  caverns  at  the  dells  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
above  Kilbourn  City. 

Of  this  battle,  or  rather  massacre,  Reynolds  said: 

Although  the  warriors  fought  with  the  courage  and  valor 
of  desperation,  yet  the  conflict  resembled  more  a  carnage 
than  a  battle. 

Wakefield  said: 

It  was  a  hornd  sight  to  witness  little  children  wounded 

and  bleeding  and  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain . 

It  was  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened  being 
on  earth  ache. 

Although  it  cannot  be  considered  an  honor  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  that  he  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bad  Axe, 
it  must  go  down  with  the  rest  of  the  story  of  his  life 
and  times. 

1  lie  party  of  Menomonees  which  Colonel  Boyd 
raised  at  Creen  Bay  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Stambaugh,  rendezvoused  near  Fort  How¬ 
ard  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Colonel  Hamilton,  refused  a  command  in  the  regi¬ 
ment.  1  here  were  300  Indians  recruited  and  they 
were  arranged  in  two  companies,  Augustin  Crignon 
commanding  one,  George  Johnson,  the  other. 

At  Prairie  du  C'hien,  Grignon  says,  they  met  Col¬ 
onel  Hamilton  again  and  that  he  informed  them  that 
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he  had  just  discovered  a  fresh  Sac  trail  down  the 
Mississippi  River.  Half  of  the  party,  accompanied 
by  Hamilton,  proceeded  to  follow  it,  Grignon  goes  on 
to  say,  and  after  proceeding  for  some  distance  they 
finally  discovered  that  Hamilton  was  right  and  they 
came  upon  a  party  of  Sacs.  Grignon  tells  that  the 
Menomonees  would  not  obey  orders  and  began  to  fire 
at  the  enemy,  instead  of  surrounding  and  capturing 
them  as  they  were  instructed  to  do.  A  battle  of  some 
little  importance  followed  in  which  the  Sacs  were  de¬ 
feated.  This  battle  is  known  in  history  as  the  Battle 
of  Cassville. 

1  here  seems  to  be  some  controversy  over  Grignon’s 
story  in  regards  to  Hamilton  having  participated  in 
this  battle.  Powell,  in  his  recollections  (6),  denies 
that  Hamilton  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Cassville 
affair  and  states  that  the  day  after  the  battle  of  the 
Bad  Axe,  Colonel  Hamilton  and  General  Dodge  were 
at  a  small  settlement  without  soldiers,  and  were  treat¬ 
ing  the  Indians  to  liquor.  The  Indians,  says  Powell, 
were  boasting  as  to  who  took  the  most  scalps  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bad  Axe.  However,  Powell  does  not 
state  that  he  saw  Hamilton  and  Dodge  himself,  but 
that  someone  else  did  and  told  him  of  it.  The  “some¬ 
one  else”  was  Colonel  Stambaugh,  who  believed  that 
Boyd  had  insulted  him  by  wanting  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  command  the  Fort  Howard  Indian  brigade. 
Which  authority  is  right  (Grignon  or  Powell),  is  a 
question  for  research  and  I  mention  the  controversy 
here  inasmuch  as  it  touches  upon  the  affairs  of  Col¬ 
onel  Hamilton. 

During  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Colonel  Hamilton 
met  and  hob-nobbed  with  many  men  who  were  des¬ 
tined  to  become  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  all  were 

(6)  “Proceedings  of  1912.”  Wis.  Hist.  Soc. 
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impressed  by  his  talent,  judgment  and  unequalled 
bravery.  He  was  intimate  with  Dodge,  twice  Gover¬ 
nor,  twice  Delegate  to  Congress,  twice  United  States 
Senator;  Abraham  Lincoln  (7),  whose  name  is  known 
to  all ,  Jefferson  Davis,  who  became  President  of  the 
Confederacy;  Reynolds,  Governor  of  Illinois;  Colonel 
Nathan  Boone,  son  of  the  famous  Daniel  Bone;  Al¬ 
bert  Sidney  Johnston,  renowned  Confederate  General; 
Robert  Anderson,  Commander  of  Fort  Sumter;  Win- 
held  Scott  (Old  Fuss  and  Feathers);  Zachary  Taylor, 
later  President;  and  many  other  persons  quite  as 
prominent. 

I  he  Battle  of  the  Bad  Axe  virtually  ended  the  war 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  Chaeter  and 
One-eyed-Decorah,  two  Winnebago  braves  who  were 
anxious  to  display  their  newly-inspired  loyalty  to  the 
Americans,  captured  and  delivered-up  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  Prophet,  into  the  hands  of  the  white  authori¬ 
ties.  They  were  confined  to  prison  at  Jefferson  Bar- 


,  L*ncoIri\  Company  did  not  see  actual  bloodshed,  not 
having  been  where  the  actual  fighting  occurred.  Lewis  Cass 

Tavlor^mf^?/6  vf  thei  SreSldemCy’  runnin2  against  Zachary 
iayloi  (Old  Lough  and  Ready  Taylor),  and  an  attempt  was 

being  made  by  the  friends  of  Cass  to  boom  his  war  record* 

whereupon  Lincoln  told  the  following  story  of  his  part  in 

the  war,  witli  his  usual  wit  and  humor: 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  I  am  a  military 
hero !  Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  I  fought, 
bled,  and  came  away.  Speaking  of  the  General’s  record,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman’s  defeat,  but  I 
was  about  as  near  it  as  Cass  to  Hull’s  surrender;  and  like 
mm,  1  saw  the  place  very  soon  afterwards.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  I  didn  t  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break;  but 
l  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly,  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke 
his  sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  desperation.  I  bent  the 
musket  by  accident.  If  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me,  in  pick¬ 
ing  whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon 
the  wild  onions;  if  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was 
m°re  than  I  did;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles 
with  the  mosquitoes;  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood,  1  can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry.” 
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racks,  St.  Louis,  and  the  following  spring  were  taken 
to  Washington. 

When  Black  Hawk  was  taken  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  first  words  were: 

Great  Father,  I  am  a  man,  and  you  another!” 

After  a  long  parley  the  Sac  Chief  continued : 

"We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites . 

they  had  too  many  houses,  too  many  men.  I  took  up 
the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge  injuries  which 
my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them 
longer  without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said, 

‘Black  Hawk  is  a  woman . he  is  too  old  to  be  a 

Chief ......  he  is  no  Sac.’  These  reflections  caused 

me  to  raise  a  war-whoop.” 

Old  Hickory  assured  the  Chief  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  on  the 
war,  but  that  it  was  all  over  now,  and  the  red  men 
must  be  at  peace  henceforth.  The  prisoner  was  then 
taken  on  a  trip  throughout  the  great  commercial  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  country  to  impress  him  of  the  white  man’s 
might,  and  finally  liberated  at  his  home  in  Iowa, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

Cornelius  Buckley  says: 

He  (Black  Hawk)  was  buried  in  the  Northwest  corner 
of  Davis  County,  on  section  2,  township  70,  range  12,  ninety 
rods  from  where  he  died  and  near  the  present  village  of  Eldon. 

In  July,  1839,  an  Illinois  physician  stole  the  body 
of  the  Chief  from  his  grave  and  Governor  Lucas,  of 
Iowa,  learning  of  the  theft,  demanded  the  skeleton 
to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Burlington,  then  the  capital 
of  Iowa  Territory,  in  the  spring  of  1840.  The  box  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  was  deposited  in  a  law  office  in 
Iowa  City,  pending  removal  to  the  State  Museum, 
where  it  remained  until  the  night  of  January  16th, 
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1853,  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
Black  Hawk’s  bones  with  it. 

Hamilton  was  commissioned  Captain  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  but  he  is  usually  referred  to  by 
historians  as  Colonel  Hamilton.  A  report  from  the 
Auditor’s  oilice  of  the  Treasury  Department  shows 
that  Captain  William  Stephen  Hamilton  was  the  first 
volunteer  to  be  commissioned  Captain  in  the  war,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sworn  into  service  on  May  2nd,  1832.  His 
nearest  rival  was  Captain  Gentry  (May  11th). 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Hamilton  was  nom¬ 
inated  (but  not  appointed)  to  succeed  General  Dodge 
as  commander  of  the  militia  of  Iowa  County.  A  few 
years  later  (1837)  he  was  given  command  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Iowa  troops  which  was  made  up  of  regi¬ 
ments  from  Du  Buque,  Des  Moines  and  Crawford 
counties.  (8) 

(8)  See  Parish’s  “George  Wallace  Jones;’’  also  Upham’s 
“Historical  Survey  of  the  Militia  in  Iowa.” 
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Chapter  X. 

Characteristics  and  Miscellany. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
“Billy”  Hamilton  returned  to  his  Diggin’s.  11  is  set¬ 
tlement  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  reign  of  terror  and 
the  faces  of  many  of  his  old  comrades  were  missing, 
they  having  been  killed  by  the  savages.  But  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  thankful  that  his  struggling  village  had  not 
been  completely  wiped  out,  and  it  was  not  long  till 
he  had  his  mining  and  smelting  business  functioning 
as  it  had  in  pre-war  times. 

To  those  men  who  had  volunteered  their  services 
in  the  war  against  the  Sacs  the  government  offered 
grants  of  land  on  squatter  sovereignty  basis,  as  rec¬ 
ompense;  and  while  the  squatters  were  not  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  might  be  expected,  a  few  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  tracts.  Naturally  Ham¬ 
ilton  wanted  to  become  owner  of  the  ground  which 
he  was  leasing  from  the  government,  and  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  his  home  there,  temporarily  at  least, 
he  acquired  the  title  to  the  land. 

One  of  the  first  regrettable  acts  which  Hamilton 
committed,  was  to  disestablish  his  fort  and  use  the 
timbers  to  feed  the  furnaces;  and  so  completely  was 
the  dissolution  that  not  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  mem¬ 
orable  old  structure  remained,  and  the  only  guides 
for  the  researching  archaeologist  of  the  future  were 
the  deep  ditch  (which  had  been  dug  outside  the  pali¬ 
sade  on  four  sides)  and  the  spring  (where  the  settlers 
obtained  water)  which  was  l.*>0  yards  southwest. 
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Although  the  fort  was  completely  destroyed  by  its 
uilder,  the  settlement  became  known  from  that  time 
on  as  Hamilton’s  Fort,  as  well  as  Hamilton’s  DF- 


gin  s 


As  has  been  stated,  after  the  war  a  few  straggling 
squatters  took  up  claims,  and  a  number  of  such  were 
taken  some  miles  from  Hamilton's  Biggin's,  thus  af- 
or  mg  Billy  Hamilton  a  few  new  neighbors.  In 
April,  1834,  Theodore  Kodolf,  who  was  later  prom¬ 
inent  in  state  affairs,  traveled  through  the  lead-dis¬ 
trict  trying  to  locate  a  suitable  farm  on  which  to 
settle.  He  stayed  for  a  night  with  the  Gratiot  brothers 
and  after  breakfast  the  next  morning  Henry  Gratiot 
accompanied  Mr.  kodolf,  and  his  uncle,  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton.  But  we  will  let 
Mr.  Rodolf  tell  of  it:  (1) 

Passing  through  some  fine  timber  lands,  and  then  over 
more  rolling  praines,  we  reached  Fort  Hamilton  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  towards  evening,  and  found  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
home.  Although  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a  solid,  strong,  im¬ 
posing  structure,  such  as  I  had  seen  on  the  Rhine,  nor  a 
residence  such  as  a  Colonel  commanding  a  Fort  might  be 
expected  to  occupy,  I  confess  I  had  all  the  romance  taken 
out  of  me  when  1  found  that  the  fort  consisted  of  two  small 
log  houses,  connected  with  each  other  by  an  open  arena, 
covered  with  clapboards. 

The  temporary  defenses  which  had  been  erected  durine 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  a  short  time  previous,  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  nothing  remained  that  would  particularly  re¬ 
mind  one  of  scenes  of  blood  and  murder.  The  door  had  no 
bolts  or  locks  but  simply  a  latch-string  hanging  out;  the 
single  opening  in  each  cabin,  intended  for  a  window,  had  if 
I  remember  rightly,  no  glass. 

The  furniture  corresponded  with  the  building:  a  rude  bed¬ 
stead  with  some  blankets  and  buffalo  robes  for  bedding,  an 
oaken  table,  some  wooden  stools,  and  a  few  shelves  filled 
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with  books,  among  which  was  a  fine  quarto  edition  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  printed  in  Paris.  This  book  attracted  my 
attention  in  particular. 

The  Colonel  had  been  a  French  scholar,  but  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  far  West,  together  with  his  life  as  a  smelter, 
left  him  no  time  to  cultivate  literary  tastes;  yet  he  was  still 
able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  French  with  me . 

Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  presented  not  nearly  as  handsome  or 
pleasing  a  prospect  as  Gratiot  s  Grove.  The  hills  were  nearly 
bare  of  trees,  having  been  cut  down  to  feed  the  furnaces; 
and  although  the  mound  at  Belmont,  the  Platte  Mound,  and 
the  Blue  Mound,  formed  the  frame  of  the  panorama,  yet  the 
view  was  not  so  extended  and  charming  as  from  Gratiot’s. 
It  is  true  there  were  more  settlements  and  cultivated  fields 
in  view,  but  the  prairie  was  cut  up  by  numerous  mineral 
holes,  piles  of  dirt,  and  windlasses,  which  marred  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  but  showed  great  activity  and  industry.  .. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  block-houses  and  defences 
created  some  time  before  had  disappeared;  only  the  dwelling 
part  remained,  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  other 
log  cabin.  No  traveler  would  have  suspected  that  any  mili¬ 
tary  camp  or  fort  had,  such  a  short  time  before,  occupied 
the  place.  All  the  romance  or  pomp  of  war  had  vanished  as 
by  enchantment,  and  the  windlasses,  log  furnaces,  and  ox- 
teams  reminded  us  that  the  only  war  now  carried  on  was  one 
of  work,  labor,  and  industry,  against  nature,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  the  hidden  treasure  of  mother  earth. 

The  next  few  days,  having  been  joined  by  Hamilton,  we 
extended  our  explorations  in  all  directions,  hunting  for  a 
place  suitable  to  make  a  settlement.  About  four  or  five  miles 
southwest  of  Hamilton’s  home,  an  old  man  named  Lot,  and 
his  son  Haman,  had  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  Pecatonica 
River.  He  was  a  regular  squatter,  a  typical  backwoodsman. 
He  had  broken  and  fenced  in  a  few  acres  of  land,  built  a 
log  cabin  for  himself  and  another  for  his  son,  also  the  ne¬ 
cessary  log  stables,  cribs  and  a  good  spring  house. 

Lot  owned  a  span  of  horses  and  a  dozen  or  more  cows  and 
other  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens — in  fact  everything  necessary 
to  start  a  farm,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  very  industrious 
nor  fond  of  work.  He  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  trapping 
and  hunting  than  to  farming,  and  so  did  his  son.  His  nearest 
neighbors  north  were  at  Hamilton’s  settlement,  about  five 
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miles  distant;  on  the  east  not  a  vestige  of  a  habitation  could 
be  seen  or  was  known  for  miles. 

Old  man  Lot  felt  that  he  was  getting  crowded,  and  there¬ 
fore  desired  to  move  farther  west,  where  he  would  have  more 
room  for  his  pursuits.  He  was  well  known  to  Gratiot  and 
to  Hamilton,  anel  to  his  place  Hamilton  took  us  with  a 
view  of  buying  his  claim,  if  it  suited.  We  left  the  whole 
matter  to  Gratiot  and  Hamilton,  neither  my  uncle  nor  I 
feeling  competent  to  express  any  opinion.  The  result  was 
that  we  bought  the  place  with  all  his  stock  of  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs  and  implements  for  my  mother.  I  do  not  remember 
what  the  consideration  was,  but  I  was  satisfied  with  the  bar¬ 
gain,  the  location  being  pleasing. 

. After  all  things  had  been  properly  and  satisfactorily 

arranged,  Golonel  Hamilton  left  for  his  home,  and  we  started 
back  to  Gratiot  s  Grove.  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  culture, 
active  and  enterprising.  Although  he  had  lived  for  years 
among  the  roughest  and  hardest  class  of  men,  the  miners 
and  adventurers  of  early  days,  he  retained  and  exhibited, 
when  he  so  desired,  the  polish  of  his  early  training. 

In  stature  Hamilton  was  of  medium  height,  stout,  well 
built  and  of  robust  health,  able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  fron¬ 
tier  life.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War  he  had  exhibited 
great  courage  and  rendered  valuable  services.  He  was  the  son 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  father  of  Federalism,  and  had  im¬ 
bibed  his  father’s  political  principles.  Socially  he  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  not  communicative,  and  left  the  impression  of  a 
rather  cold  and  distant  man.  He  was  a  keen,  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  man,  exhibiting  all  the  smartness  of  a  real  Yankee. 

Another  traveler  who  visited  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s 
shortly  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  was  Germanicus 
Kent,  who  was  the  first  settler  at  the  mouth  of  Kent 
Creek,  where  the  great  industrial  city  of  Rockford, 
Illinois  (100,000  population)  stands  today.  When  on 
the  way  to  the  Rock  River  country  of  the  Winneba- 
goes  in  1834,  Kent  met  another  man  (who  was  also 
venturing  in  the  same  direction),  at  a  Galena  hotel 
and  they  became  companions  en  route. 

From  Galena  they  traveled  in  a  light  wagon  up 
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through  Michigan  Territory  (now  Wisconsin),  to 
Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  on  the  Pecatonica  River.  At 
Hamilton’s  settlement  they  dismissed  their  wagon, 
sent  it  back  by  a  negro  boy  Mr.  Kent  had  purchased 
in  Alabama,  bought  a  canoe,  transferred  their  camp 
equipage  to  that,  and  floated  down  the  Pecatonica  to 
the  Rock  River,  and  down  the  Rock  River  to  a  little 
stream  that  comes  into  the  Rock  River  at  the  place 
where  Rockford  is  today.  This  stream  has  since  been 
known  as  Kent  Creek. 

Germanicus  Kent  left  numerous  papers  referring  to 
his  first  trip  to  the  Rock  River  country,  where  he 
spent  the  most  active  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
made  frequent  mention  of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  and 
told  in  many  places  of  the  generous  hospitality  of 
William  Stephen  Hamilton.  While  many  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Michigan  Territory 
later  wrote  their  memoirs,  and  told  of  the  unknown 
country,  Hamilton  had  preceded  most  of  them  into 
the  territory  by  several  years,  and  his  settlement  to¬ 
day  is  known  in  history  as  one  of  the  famous  old 
settlements  of  the  Northwestern  frontier.  In  fact 
Hamilton  was  actually  surveying  much  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  country  long  before  many  of  the  so-called  first- 
settlers  arrived. 

When  John  Phelps,  the  first  white  man  to  settle 
at  Oregon  City,  Ogle  county,  Illinois,  came  there  in 
the  fall  of  1834,  he  passed  over  the  same  route  travel¬ 
ed  by  Germanicus  Kent,  by  way  of  Hamilton’s  Dig¬ 
gin’s.  “When  we  reached  a  point  about  a  mile  above 
Oregon  City,”  wrote  Mr.  Phelps  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  “we  discovered  a  tent  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  supposing  it  to  be  an  Indian  tepee  or 
wigwam,  I  told  my  companion  to  go  up  and  sec  if 
we  could  get  something  to  eat.  He  replied  that  it 
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was  a  white  man’s  tent,  and  on  going  to  it  i  found 
his  assertion  to  he  true,  and  to  my  surprise  it  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  my  old  friend  Colonel  Hamilton,  whom  1 
had  not  seen  for  five  years.  He  told  me  he  had  a 
contract  to  survey  the  Rock  River  country  into  town¬ 
ships,  and  that  he  was  then  establishing  the  lines  in 
what  is  now  Ogle  county.” 

I  familton  s  Higgin’s,  located  as  it  was  in  the  back- 
woods,  was  often  visited  by  nomadic  bands  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  who  now  roamed  over  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  country  from  which  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had 
been  driven.  From  what  we  have  learned  of  the  Win¬ 
nebagoes  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  they  were  an  ambiguous 
class  of  aboi  igines,  never  to  be  depended  upon,  ques¬ 
tionable  in  all  of  their  dealings,  brave  when  they  had 
an  advantage,  cowardly  in  the  face  of  disadvantage, 
friendly  on  one  occasion,  treacherous  on  another. 

Often  they  camped  within  sight  of  Hamilton’s 
cabin  and  by  night  the  lights  from  their  flickering 
hies  could  be  seen  through  the  open  window,  or  danc¬ 
ed  upon  the  walls  above  his  bed.  Yet  Rodolf  tells 
us  that  there  was  not  even  a  lock  on  the  door  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  s  house.  Henry  Gratiot  (2),  by  the  way,  was  the 
agent  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

All  Indians  had  certain  traits  in  common,  while 
different  tribes  had  different  traits  in  particular.  The 
men  cut  all  of  the  hair  oft  close  to  their  heads,  with 
the  exception  of  a  ridge  or  lock  in  the  middle,  which 
was  left  as  a  point  of  honor  and  was  called  the  “scalp- 
lock.  d  he  object  of  this  scalp-lock  was  to  give  an 
adversary  a  fair  grip  in  fight  and  also  enable  him  to 
take  the  scalp  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The  scalp-lock 

(2)  See  sketch  of  Colonel  Henry  Gratiot  in  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections;  vol.  X,  p.  235. 
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was  the  Indian’s  banner  of  defiance,  like  a  Hag  o’er  a 
fort  waving  as  if  to  say,  “take  me  if  you  can!” 

1  he  Indians  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  of 
the  more  industrious  tribes  like  the  Sac  and  Fox  did 
farming  on  a  small  scale.  The  Winnebagoes  on  the 
other  hand  spent  most  of  their  time  roaming  about 
the  country  stealing  everything  they  could  find  and 
they  possessed  many  of  the  sneaking  traits  common 
to  the  Snakes  and  Pawnees.  Their  weapons  were  the 
bow-and-arrow,  rifle,  tomahawk  and  club.  By  day 
they  hounded  the  settlers,  never  tiring  of  begging; 
by  night  they  skulked  about  to  steal,  often  going  so 
far  as  to  rip  the  scalp  from  the  head  of  a  friend.  They 
loved  to  terrorize  every  one  who  had  provisions  in 
order  to  obtain  them,  and  they  would  hide  all  day 
waiting  for  a  settler  to  leave  his  cabin  so  that  they 
could  carry  off  everything  he  owned. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  bound  by  customs  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  their  forefathers.  An  Indian  could  not 
marry  as  he  pleased ;  he  could  not  sit  in  whatever 
seat  he  chose  at  a  council ;  a  young  man  who  had 
not  won  honors  and  scalps  in  battle  dared  not  paint 
his  face  as  he  fancied.  Little  wonder  the  young  braves 
were  always  after  scalps  regardless  of  how,  or  from 
whom,  they  obtained  them. 

Lach  clan  had  a  ’’totem”  to  designate  it — usually 
the  picture  of  a  squirrel,  hawk,  crow  or  wild  beast. 
The  totem  was  used  to  mark  the  grave-stone  and  as 
a  seal.  When  an  Indian  sold  his  land  he  sealed  the 
deed  with  his  totem.  They  worshipped  evil  spirits, 
and  begged  those  spirits,  to  deliver  victims  into  their 
hands  so  they  could  obtain  scalps,  for  an  Indian 
thought  that  if  he  entered  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
without  many  scalps,  the  evil  demon  would  flog  him 
while  he  performed  never-ending  tasks.  It  was  this 
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belief  that  made  every  white  man’s  life  unsafe  when 
they  were  around. 

The  Indian  rarely  expressed  his  feelings  in  words, 
but  painted  them  on  his  face  in  colors  of  red,  black 
»ind  yellow ,  thus  the  white  man  who  could  interpret 
the  colors  knew  the  Indian’s  true  feelings.  The  Indian 
never  wept,  for  from  childhood  he  was  taught  to  bear 
pain  and  hardship  and  he  tested  his  captive’s  courage 
by  torturing  him.  1  he  surest  way  for  a  captive  to 
save  his  life,  when  a  victim  of  the  red  man,  was  to 
show  that  he  feared  not  to  lose  it.  Those  were  the 
kind  of  people  who  hung  around  Hamilton’s  settle¬ 
ment,  causing  the  settlers  to  be  ever  on  the  watch. 

W  hile  the  box  and  Sacs  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  territory  were  an  admirably  august  tribe  of  Indi¬ 
ans,  the  Winnebagoes  and  other  mixed  peoples  who 
afterward  overrun  the  country,  had  lost  much  of  their 
pride  and  were  more  or  less  squalid  and  sneaky,  with 
little  of  their  original  dignity  remaining. 

Hamilton,  understanding  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
as  he  did,  knew  that  the  one  and  only  way  to  deal  with 
him  w’as  with  firmness,  austerity  and  boldness.  His 
theory  was,  “put  up  a  bold  front  and  don’t  allow  a 
savage  to  bluff  you.’’  He  knew  that  if  he  did  not 
mastci  the  red  man  that  they  would  be  master  and 
everyone  in  his  settlement  bull-dozed  by  the  red  ras¬ 
cals,  and  wre  are  told  that  the  Indians  had  a  down- 
tight  fear  of  him,  yet  respected  him  for  his  bravery 
and  nerve,  and  were  always  willing  to  assist  him  in 
any  way  they  could. 

Hamilton’s  character  is  well  depicted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stories,  which  are  true  and  vouched  for  by 
trustworthy  and  responsible  persons  who  knew  and 
associated  with  him  and  recorded  them.  (3) 

(3)  See  the  “Woodman  Papers”  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc. 
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One  cold  winter  day  "Billy”  Hamilton  was  passing  through 
the  country  in  a  sle.gh  with  several  friends.  The  snow  was 
thick  on  the  ground  and  there  was  a  brittle  crust  covering  it, 

not  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  per- 
son,  however.  c  r 

Far  ahead  of  them  on  the  prairie  Hamilton  noticed  an 
Indian  riding  along  on  horseback  and  a  squaw  making  her 
way  laboriously  on  foot.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  snow-crust 

had  cut  her  bare  feet  and  the  traces  of  blood  marked  her 
pathway. 

,.  wh?"  |,Ia"lilton  and  llis  party  caught  up  to  the  two  In¬ 
dians,  billy  saw  the  warrior  take  a  whip  and  beat  his  squaw 
cruelly  with  it  while  he  uttered  curses  at  her  for  not  hur- 
rying.  Hamilton  got  oil  the  sleigh  and  went  over  to  them 

reprimanding  the  warrior,  who  was  a  brutal  fellow,  in  vigor¬ 
ous  terms. 

Taking  the  squaw  in  his  arms,  Hamilton  carried  her  to  the 
sleigh,  intending  for  her  to  ride,  and  started  on  his  way  again. 
The  enraged  savage  followed  and  on  coming  up  close  behind, 
aimed  his  gun  at  Hamilton  and  fired.  The  ball  barely  missed 
Hamilton’s  head  and  passed  between  two  other  members  of 
tnc  party,  who  became  greatly  frightened. 

Befoie  the  Indian  had  time  to  reload  his  rifle  and  fire 
again,  1  lam  ikon  jumped  from  the  sleigh  and  rushed  upon 
his  would-be  assassin,  pulling  him  from  his  horse.  The  two 
struggled  desperately,  Hamilton  finally  wresting  the  gun 
fiom  his  adversary.  Grasping  the  whip,  Hamilton  gave  the 

savage  an  unmerciful  thrashing,  until  he  fled  away  through 
the  snow. 


Another  incident  which  shows  Hamilton’s  kindness 
and  fearlessness:  A  trader  was  crossing  the  country 
one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s,  with 
a  team  and  wagon  loaded  with  groceries.  The  Indians 
espied  him  and  began  to  torment  him,  begging  for 
food  and  whiskey.  The  trader  gave  them  several 
gifts  in  an  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself,  or  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  knaves,  but  his  doing  so  only  encouraged 
their  hounding  and  they  continued  to  follow  and  an- 
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noy  Inm  stopping  his  horses,  stealing  articles  from 
the  wagon,  and  doing  every  other  mischief  they  could 

until  the  poor  dismayed  fellow  became  too  frighten- 
eel  to  defend  himself  further. 

Hamilton  happened  to  observe  the  man  and  his 
diHicuky  and  hurried  to  the  scene,  threatening  the 
vandals  that  if  they  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  at  once 
they  would  settle  with  him.  His  threats  seemed  to 
take  immediate  effect  and  the  Indians  disappeared 
mto  the  brush.  The  trader  started  on  his  way  again 

and  Hamilton,  knowing  well  the  Indian’s  tricks  wait¬ 
ed  for  a  time,  then  followed. 

In  a  short  time  he  caught  up  to  the  trader  again 
and  found  the  same  Indians  harassing  him  once  more 
just  as  he  had  expected.  Hamilton  dashed  into  their 
midst  and  taking  the  trader’s  whip  smote  the  hand 
of  redskins  right  and  left.  One  of  them,  an  arrogant 
c  ()vv’  plU11Kt.‘d  at  Hamilton  violently,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  catlike  quickness,  struck  him  a  blow  over  the 
head  with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip,  knocking  him 
senseless.  J  lie  rest  of  the  band  scattered.  The  hu¬ 
miliated  brave  lurked  about  Hamilton's  cabin  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  this  waiting  for  revenge,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  dared  not  even  step  outside  without  his  pistols, 
fortunately,  the  Indian  decided  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the  locality. 

Hdgar  Hamilton  said: 


The  Indians  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  him  (William 
tepien) ,  but  yet  would  do  him  many  kindnesses.  Black 
Davie  (Hamilton’s  negro  servant),  said  to  my  mother  that 
it  the  Indians  were  around  she  would  have  all  the  work 
done  at  hand.  In  the  living  room  of  uncle’s  cabin  the  In¬ 
dians  frequently  gathered.  Once  the  room  was  full  of  them 
and  uncle  suspected  that  they  were  bent  upon  thieving. 

He  went  for  a  moment  in  the  other  room  and  no  sooner 
had  he  done  so  than  he  heard  the  rear  window  open  and 
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knew  that  his  rifle  had  been  taken  and  thrown  outside.  In¬ 
stantly  he  returned  to  the  room  and  the  Indians  were  chatting 
away  with  the  greatest  indifference  to  their  act.  Without 
casting  his  eyes  up  to  the  "rifle-rest”  he  walked  boldly  into 
their  midst  and  gave  them  such  a  terrible  dressing-down  in 

words  that  some  of  them  went  outside  and  brought  the  rifle 
back  to  him. 

This  occurred  in  uncle’s  cabin  at  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s 
where  he  afterward  entertained  more  civilized  guests.  My 
mother’s  memory  is  very  keen  and  she  vouches  for  the  ac- 
curacy  of  this  incident.  (4) 

* 

From  a  manuscript  letter  written  by  Captain  Schuy¬ 
ler  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  June  14,  1879,  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  proves  interesting  as  well  as  illustrative  of  the 
character  both  of  Colonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton 
and  General  Dodge,  as  well  as  of  the  duelling  spirit 
of  the  times  which  twice  brought  bereavement  to  the 

Hamilton  family.  (5)  Captain  Schuyler  Hamilton 
says : 

I  saw  my  uncle  William  Stephen  half  a  dozen  times,  per¬ 
haps.  I  traveled  once  with  Governor  Dodge.  I  was  a  young¬ 
ster  then  and  the  Governor  honored  me  by  special  notice. 
Once  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Dubuque,  at  whose  hotel  I  was  stop- 
pmg  (years  later),  learned  that  I  was  a  nephew  of  Colonel 
William  Stephen  Hamilton.  I  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army  then.  A  fellow  crowded  me  more  than  I  could 
stand  and  I  said:  Damn  you — if  you  want  to  fight,  I’ll 
fight  you — only  I  don’t  know  who’ll  be  my  second.” 

I  said  I  was  a  nephew  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton.  Col¬ 
onel  Harrison  said:  "Are  you?  Are  you  the  nephew  of  "Billy” 
Hamilton?  Then  I  11  be  your  second.”  The  braggard  flunked 
and  Colonel  Harrison  said:  "I  was  intimate  with  your  uncle 
Billy.” 

(4)  Edgar  Hamilton’s  mother  was  the  wife  of  John  C. 
Hamilton  (the  second). 

(5)  Relative  to  this,  see  the  sketch  concerning  Hamilton, 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions;  vol.  XII,  pp.  270-271. 
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General  Hodge  was  commander  of  the  2nd  Dragoons  or 
P  rhaps  they  called  them  "Rangers."  He  and  uncle* William 
a  quarrel,  about  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  over 

Uncle  Wm°dBSaC  "n  a,DcmoCrat  and  “"clc  Will  was  a  Whig. 

chatgTd  hfm  to  a  dSueh  -d  Dod£ 

Uncle  William  replied  that  at  that  moment  the  country 
demanded  his  services;  but  if  he  survived  until  the  war  wts 

ov-r’  uncle' W  II- bC  *?  ^  Dod«c-  The  war  being 

?  ’  uncle  William  informed  General  Dodge  that  he  awaited 

his  convenience.  Dodge  replied  that  he  could  have  no  cause 

to  quarrel  with  so  brave  a  soldier  and  gentleman  as  he  had 

shown  himself  to  be,  and  begged  to  withdraw  the  challenge 

and  be  friends.  And  they  did  become  friends  again.  8 

Aside  from  his  wandering  disposition  and  undis¬ 
puted  bravery,  Hamilton  had  several  other  conspicu¬ 
ous  characteristics.  At  his  prime  he  was  known  to 
>L  unusually  handsome,  of  medium  height,  and  with 
I  cai  y  cut,  but  small,  features;  and  of  medium  stout¬ 
ness.  He  was  light  complexioned,  with  light  brown 
iair,  and  m  Ins  sharp  eyes  was  the  expression  of  de¬ 
termination,  although  his  face  was  well  formed  and 

interesting,  suggesting  strength,  kindliness  and  intel- 
licence. 

He  was  firm  in  his  dealings,  but  not  dominating, 
and  Ins  heart  was  brim-full  of  sympathy  and  charity 
for  the  distressed.  His  friends  were  of  every  class. 
Horn  the  most  lowly  and  uncouth  “mineral-rat"  to  the 
most  fastidious  of  the  social  elite.  He  found  what 
was  good  in  the  worst  of  men,  and  knew  what  was 
>a<  in  the  best  of  them.  One  day  he  could  eat  his 
■grub"  with  the  heavy-whiskered,  ragged  and  mud- 
bespattered  miner;  the  next  he  could  take  bis  place 
or  preside  o'er  the  banquet  of  silk-clad  and  powder- 
haired  aristocrats. 

Hamilton  s  friends  loved  him  unto  death,  while  his 
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enemies  winced  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  He  pre- 
ferred  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  yet  his  prestige  drew 
many  about  him,  even  though  his  cabin  home  was  far 
out  into  the  wilderness.  He  was  genial  and  mannerly 
even  to  those  beneath  him,  and  charming  and  polished 
when  the  occasion  demanded.  He  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  clever  conversationalist,  when  lie  did  talk,  but  as 

a  rule  was  of  the  silent  type,  doing  far  more  thinkin 
than  speaking. 

Hike  all  of  his  family,  William  Hamilton,  when  he 
did  talk,  was  a  rapid  speaker  and  his  voice  was  keyed 
high,  but  not  squeaky.  Allen  McLane  Hamilton  states 
that  his  uncle  William  inherited  much  of  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  personal  beauty  and  was  certainly  a  win- 
nei  in  appearance.  (6)  There  was  one  peculiarity 
which  we  as  judges  of  distinctive  personalities  are  li¬ 
able  to  misconceive,  common  to  both  William  Steph¬ 
en  and  his  father,  Alexander.  Both  of  them  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  described  as  appearing  somewhat 
shoi  t  of  stature — of  the  Napoleonic  type. 

Alexander  Hamilton  is  referred  to  by  biographers 
as  “The  Little  Giant,”  and  “The  Little  Lion,”  but 
was  in  reality  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
from  all  accounts  we  can  be  assured  that  William 
Stephen  was  about  as  tall  as  “The  Little  Giant,”  (5 
feet  8  inches,  one  authority  states).  James  Howe,  a 
personal  friend  of  “Billy’s,”  wrote:  “Colonel  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  about  5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  weight  160 
pounds,  very  erect,  prompt  and  of  a  positive  nature, 
and  was  a  true  gentleman  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.” 

„  (6)  George  Shea  describes  Alexander  Hamilton  as  having 
a  bright  ruddy  complexion;  light  hair;  a  mouth  infinite  in 
expression,  its  sweet  smile  being  most  observable  And  most 
spoken  of;  eyes  (deep  blue)  lustrous  with  deep  meaning  and 
reflection,  or  glancing  with  quick,  canny,  pleasantry,  and  the 
whole  countenance  decidedly  Scottish  in  form  ” 
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Paralleling  the  sobriquet  “The  Little  Giant”  given 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  “The  Little  Man”  given 
to  William  Stephen  by  the  Indians.  But  the  most 
appropriate  nickname  ever  given  to  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  1  he  Rough  Diamond,”  for  under  his  often 
rough-appearing  person  was  his  diamond-quality  per¬ 
sonality.  today,  on  the  top  of  his  monument,  of 
which  we  shall  learn  more  later,  is  a  rough  diamond- 
shaped  stone  a  symbol  of  his  personality. 

It  is  true  that  many  writers  have  expressed  their 
opinions  concerning  Hamilton’s  morals  in  a  critical 
manner,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of 
living  too  intimately  with  a  certain  member  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who  was  married  to  one  of  his  relatives. 


There  was,  1  believe,  an  alienation  between  William 


Stephen  and  a  couple  of  his  own  brothers  on  this 
score  which  we  will  not  enter  into  here,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  the  charges  brought  against  him  were 
pi  epostei ous  and  based  upon  nothing  more  than  sup¬ 
position.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Alexander  Ham¬ 


ilton,  his  mother;  Mrs.  Holly,  Ids  sister;  James  Ham¬ 
ilton,  his  brother;  and  several  other  of  his  relatives 
were  entirely  in  sympathy  with  his  action  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  wife  of  one  of  his  nephews  to  keep  house 
for  him  during  a  time  when  she  was  estranged  from 
her  husband.  (7) 


William  Stephen  Hamilton  lived  and  died  without 
ever  marrying,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  never  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  love-affair. 


Of  Hamilton,  Charles  11.  Gratiot,  whose  character 
was  sterling,  said: 


Colonel  Hamilton  was  an  intimate  friend  in  my  family 
and  a  constant  visitor  for  many  years.  We  esteemed  him  for 

H)  Edgar  Hamilton’s  letters  (see  “Appendix”)  fully  vindi¬ 
cate  William  Stephen  Hamilton. 
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his  warm  social  instincts,  his  affability,  his  unassuming  court- 
cousness,  his  refinement  and  culture.  He  was  virtuous,  tem¬ 
perate  and  generous  to  a  fault.  Colonel  Hamilton  first 
opened  the  mines  at  Hamilton’s  Diggings  in  1828  and  spent 
he  most  of  the  twenty  years  in  mining,  meeting  with  good 
icccss  until  the  water  put  a  stop  to  his  operations. 8Mr. 
Hamilton  lived  the  life  of  a  miner— a  rough  life  at  the 
best— yet  in  his  miner's  cabin  his  surroundings  evinced  the 
tastes  of  the  occupant.  His  own  library  was  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  country  and  contained  mostly  the  books  of  clas- 
sical  writers. 

Besides  his  good  looks,  his  mental  alertness,  his 
amiable  and  magnetic  personality,  Hamilton  was  not¬ 
ed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  vivaciousness.  This 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  his  eyes  fairly  spark¬ 
led  with  the  gaiety  and  liveliness  of  his  soul.  Though 
not  massively  built,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  rugged 
constitution  and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  him, 
after  a  hard  day’s  work  of  mining  and  smelting,  to 
buckle  on  his  snow-shoes  and  start  across  country, 
a  quarter-hundred  miles  through  wind  and  drifted 
snow  to  visit  at  the  fireside  of  some  friend. 

His  friend,  Daniel  Parkinson,  opened  an  inn  at  an 
early  date  at  Mineral  Point  —  30  miles  away  — and 
Hamilton  could  often  be  found  there  with  other  con¬ 
genial  men  like  Henry  Dodge  and  the  Gratiots,  dis¬ 
cussing  politics  and  sipping  cider  in  moderation, 
while  each  took  his  turn  at  relating  true  tales  of  per¬ 
sonal  adventure  in  this  wilderness  country  of  the  wild 
west,  stories  of  hazard  and  adventure  which  would 
stagger  even  the  imagination  of  a  fiction  writer. 

So,  too,  did  many  reputable  persons  gather  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  s  cabin  and  grocery  store,  among  whom  were 
men  like  Captain  Gentry,  Captain  Kilpatrick,  General 
Bracken,  Colonel  Kellogg,  Honorable  Cyrus  Wood¬ 
man,  Colonel  Stephenson,  Major  Cox,  and  a  long  list 
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of  otlieis  whose  names  are  indelibly  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest,  a  list  much  too  large  for 
inclusion  here,  but  which  demonstrates  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  the  host,  William  Stephen  Hamilton. 

Soon  after  the  war,  Hamilton  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  at  one  of  the  lirst  United  States’  post  offices 
ever  established  within  Michigan  Territory,  located 
in  a  corner  of  his  grocery  store.  But  the  position  was 
not  a  paying  one  and  he  attended  the  duty  merely  as 
tin  accommodation  to  his  followers.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  of  postmasters  at  the  time  averaged  about  $5  per 
year  and  the  proceeds  of  the  majority  of  the  offices 
did  not  exceed  that  figure.  (8) 

Hamilton  built  a  log  school-house  about  a  mile 
east  of  his  smelting  furnace  in  1833  for  the  benefit 
of  his  settlement’s  children.  A  tavern  was  opened  the 
same  year  by  Russell  Baldwin,  and  about  the  same 
time  Messrs.  Burrett  and  Gray  built  a  saw-mill  on 
Whiteside  Creek,  (named  after  General  Whiteside, 
who  was  formerly  mentioned).  A  few  years  later  a 
man  named  Carroll  built  a  log  distillery  and  several 
sorghum  evaporators  also  came  into  being  while  a 
second  store  was  established  later. 

At  an  earl;y  date  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was 
indulged  in  by  the  miners  and  settlers  of  Hamilton’s 
Diggin’s.  The  English  element  of  the  place  was 
strong  and  it  was  proposed  by  them  that  they  should 
raise  a  red  flag.  ]  o  this  the  Americans  declared  that 
they  would  “knock  down,  drag  and  clean  out”  every¬ 
one  who  participated  in  the  affair.  1  he  red  flag  was 
not  raised  and  peace  prevailed  except  for  the  bellig- 

(8)  Many  years  after  Hamilton’s  death,  about  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  I  believe,  the  government  thought  it  necessary  to  close 
the  post  office  at  tne  Diggin’e;  but  it  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  functioning  in  honor  of  its  historical  beginning  and 
because  it  was  founded  by  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
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erent  demonstrations  inseparable  from  the  ‘‘glorious 
Fourth.” 

Hamilton  s  Diggin’s  did  a  thriving  business  tor 
many  years  until  the  railroad  came  through  the  coun¬ 
try  and  unfortunately  for  the  settlement,  it  was  oft 
the  route  and  much  of  the  business  was  taken  else¬ 
where  to  those  villages  along  the  line  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  But  this  was  many  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  settlement  and  after  the  death  of  Hamilton.  ** 

hor  years  railroads  were  much  talked  of  and  an¬ 
ticipated  as  one  of  the  developments  of  the  distant  fu¬ 
ture;  the  demands  of  the  young  community,  however, 
for  a  public  means  of  inter-communication  had  not 
been  ovei looked.  In  1845  by  a  joint  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Frink,  Walker  &  Co.,  Chicago;  L.  P.  Sanger, 
Galena;  and  Davis  and  Moore,  of  Milwaukee,  a  daily 
line  of  four-horse  stage  coaches  ran  from  Milwaukee 
to  Galena,  through  in  three  days.  File  coaches  left 
Milwaukee  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
went  via  I  roy,  Janesville,  Monroe,  Hamilton’s  Dig- 
gin  s,  Shullsburg  and  White  Oak  Springs;  lodging  at 
Janesville  and  Shullsburg. 

Although  he  had  fared  well  in  his  mining  business, 
a  new  difficulty  pressed  down  upon  Hamilton,  for 
he  eventually  exhausted  the  surface  ore  and  the  un¬ 
derground  water  prevented  him  from  deep-mining. 

1  he  bull”  and  “pony”  pumps  proved  inefficient  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  financial  panic  of  Jackson’s 
and  Van  Buren  s  administrations,  Hamilton’s  resourc¬ 
es  became  dire. 
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Chapter  XI. 

Hamilton  Dominates  the  Territorial  Council 

of  1836.  (1) 

William  Stephen  Hamilton’s  father  was  the  founder 
of  federalism.  The  Federalist  party  was  composed 
of  men  like  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  believed  in  a  hearty  endorsement  of  the  stip¬ 
ulations  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Their  policy  was 
to  bind  the  states  strongly  together  through  a  pow¬ 
erful  central  government.  The  opponents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  were  known  as  the  Anti-Federalists  and  main¬ 
tained  the  principle  known  as  “State-Rights de¬ 
siring  a  loose  confederation  of  autonomous  states. 

1  lie  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  seriously  injured  the 
f  ederalist  party  and  the  Hartford  convention  all  but 
killed  it.  After  the  war  of  1812  the  Federalist  party, 
as  an  organization,  went  out  of  existence  and  the 
choice  of  Presidents  was  more  a  matter  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  candidate  than  of  party  demand.  This 
period  was  known  as  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling.” 

But  new  problems  soon  presented  themselves,  giv¬ 
ing  iise  to  new  political  parties.  Four  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  were  pressing  and  vital:  (First)— Is  the  true 
policy  of  the  country  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  a 
high  taiiff  for  the  protection  of  home  industry?  (Sec¬ 
ond)— Is  the  United  States  Bank  constitutional? 
(I  bird)  Shall  internal  improvements  be  made  by 
Congress  at  National  expense?  (Fourth) — The  Slav¬ 
ery  question. 

aSV  T^is  Was  a,  hish\y  imP<>rtant  Council  and  through  its 
deliberations  resulted  the  formation  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 
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The  more  radical  wing  of  the  Jeffersonian  Repub¬ 
licans,  those  strongly  in  favor  of  “state-rights,”  took 
the  name  of  Democrats.  Those  opposing,  i.  e.,  those 
favoring  the  original  Federalist  ideas,  became  known 
as  National  Republicans.  The  National  Republican 
party  soon  merged  into  the  Whig  party,  which  ein- 
biaced  most  of  the  business  and  financial  business 
of  the  country,  favored  the  National  Bank,  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  and  a  liberal  construction  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

William  Stephen  Hamilton  was  a  Whig.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Daniel  Webster  and  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  founder  of  the  Whig  party.  Somewhere  I  have 
lead  that  William  Stephen  Hamilton  wrote  several 


letters  to  Henry  Clay  which  the  latter  valued  highly 
for  their  estimable  political  suggestions.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  also  a  Whig.  I1  or  many  years  ante¬ 
dating  the  Civil  War,  no  Question  aroused  more  ve¬ 
hement  debate  than  the  question  of  slavery.  North 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  and  the  Ohio  River 


slaves  were  few  and  were  used  mainly  as  household 
sei  vants,  for  it  was  thought  that  other  kinds  of  work 
could  be  done  with  greater  profit  to  the  white  laborer. 
It  is  true  that  many  mine-owners  in  the  lead  district 


had  slaves  working  for  them  at  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor  performed  under  the  lash.  Hamilton,  we  are 
told,  had  a  negro  servant,  but  “Black  Davie”  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  slave  and  stood  by  while  Hamilton  him¬ 
self  worked  in  the  mines.  (2) 

In  the  South,  where  nature  had  decreed  that  large 
plantations  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco  and  cotton 
should  exist,  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  was  requir- 


(2)  Many  claim  that  Alexander  Hamilton  never  owned  a 
slave,  hut  in  his  expense  book  we  read:  “1796— Cash  to  N. 
Low— 2  ne^ro  servants  purchased  by  him’  for  me,  $250." 
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ed  and  negro  slavery  fulfilled  the  necessity.  Naturally 
the  Southerners  were  in  favor  of  “free  trade.”  On 
the  whole,  slavery  seemed  destined  to  divide  the  coun¬ 
try  rather  than  unite  it  and  the  foremost  men  of  the 
day  trembled  to  think  of  combating  the  question. 
Kven  as  far  back  as  Jefferson’s  time  the  question 
frightened  men  when  they  considered  it.  and  Jefferson 
once  said  that  it  tenified  him  like  a  fire-bell  in  the 
night.” 

It  happened  that  in  1819  the  number  of  free  states 
and  of  slave  states  was  equal,  each  section  having 
eleven,  consequently  each  section  had  an  equal  vote- 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  in  the  House 
of  kepi  esentatives,  the  North,  having  grown  in  popu¬ 
lation  much  faster  than  the  South,  had  a  much  larger 
vote.  If,  however,  the  South  could  maintain  an  equal¬ 
ity  on  the  Senate — by  having  one  slave  state  admitted 
into  the  Union  to  every  free  state  which  was  admit¬ 
ted  the  balance  of  power  would  continue. 

kventually  Missouri,  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
state.  Missouri,  it  so  happened,  lay  partly  above 
the  dividing  line  and  partly  below,  and  a  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  followed.  The  Southern  states  demanded  that 
Missoui  i  be  admitted  as  slave  and  the  Northern  states 
fought  against  the  measure  with  equal  determination. 

After  about  two  years  of  angry  debate,  Henry 
C  lay  (8),  bosom  friend  of  William  Stephen  Ilamil- 


(3)  Henry  Clay  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1777;  died  at 
Washington  in  1852.  He  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1797; 
in  1803  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  in  1806 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Elected  to  House  of  Representatives 
and  served  as  Speaker  several  times.  Was  known  as  “The 
Great  Peace-maker."  He  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  be  President  on  the  Whig  ticket.  Was  the  real  founder 
of  the  Whig  party.  See  Carl  Schurz's  admirable  “Life  of 
Henry  Clay.’’ 
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on,  succeeded  in  persuading  Congress  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise,  which  was  this: 

The  North  agreed  that  Missouri  should  enter  the 
Union  as  a  slave  state.  The  South  in  turn  agreed 
that  in  the  future  all  states  formed  out  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Territory,  north  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  and 
30  minutes,  should  come  into  the  Union  as  free  states. 

1  his  law  was  passed  in  1820  under  the  name  of 
“The  Missouri  Compromise  Act,”  and  thus  the  poli¬ 
tical  balance  was  even;  twelve  states  were  free  and 
twelve  were  slave.  (Maine  was  admitted  as  free).  It 
was  supposed  that  the  slavery  question  was  now  for¬ 
ever  settled,  and  during  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  aside  from  the  hectic  financial  conflicts,  slav¬ 
ery  was  not  much  of  an  issue  and  was  resting  peace¬ 
fully  in  the  cradle  of  the  happy  balance  of  power. 

In  1834  Michigan  Territory  embraced  the  vast  coun¬ 
try  which  now  comprises  not  only  that  state  (Mich- 
igan),  but  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas.  Eventually  Peninsular  Michigan 
formed  a  state  government  with  all  of  its  branches — 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial.  With  this  act,  the 
great  Northwest  Territory  was  left  without  an  effi¬ 
cient  government;  as  Michigan  had,  up  to  this  time, 
ruled  over  it. 

On  August  25,  1835,  acting-Governor  Mason,  of 
Michigan,  on  authority  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
issued  a  proclamation  making  an  appointment  of 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  several 
counties  in  that  district  of  country  not  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Counties  of  Brown  and  Milwaukee  were  to 
compose  the  first  district.  The  County  of  Iowa  was 
to  compose  the  second  district.  The  County  of  Craw¬ 
ford  was  named  as  the  third  district.  Dubuque  Conn- 
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ty  was  the  fourth  district  j  and  Denioine  constituted 
the  fifth  district.  All  of  these  districts  were  entitled 
to  elect  members  to  the  legislative  council.  The  proc¬ 
lamation  also  contained  the  following: 

I  do  hereby  appoint  Friday  the  first  day  of  January  next 
for  the  meeting  of  the  said  legislative  council;  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  are  hereby  required  to  convene  on  that  day  at 
Green  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  or  such  other  place  as 
may  be  hereafter  dictated  by  law,  in  order  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  their  official  duties. 

October  sixth  was  set  as  the  day  for  the  election 
to  be  held,  and  the  very  first  political  campaigner  in 
his  new  country,  with  its  broad  boundaries,  was  the 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton — William  Stephen  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s. 

Hamilton  canvassed  his  district,  which  was  Iowa 
County,  on  foot  and  on  horse-back,  calling  at  every 
hovel,  home  and  settlement.  His  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Galena  paper  of  the  day  and  he  ran  on 
the  Whig  ticket.  In  this,  Hamilton  was  contending 
against  strong  opposition,  for  General  Jackson  was 
President  and  Democracy  was  supposed  to  largely 
predominate  in  the  territory. 

1  he  contest,  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  brought 
great  excitement,  but  Hamilton  won  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  over  his  Democratic  opponents,  who  excused 
their  defeat  by  crediting  young  Hamilton’s  victory 
to  his  father’s  popularity,  which,  no  doubt,  did  con¬ 
tribute  favorably  toward  his  election.  Nevertheless, 
William  Hamilton  was  an  able  legislator  himself,  as 
we  shall  see. 

The  final  result  of  the  voting  disclosed  that  the 
following  were  elected : 
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Brown  and  Milwaukee  counties:  John  Lawe,  William  B. 
Slaughter,  George  H.  Walker,  Gilbert  Knapp  and  Benjamin 
Edgerton. 

Crawford  County:  Thomas  P.  Burnett. 

Iowa:  William  S.  Hamilton,  J.  Vineyard,  Robert  Hoard. 

*  Dubuque:  Allen  Hill  and  John  Parker. 

Demoine:  Joseph  B.  Teas  and  Jeremiah  Smith. 

President  Jackson  removed  Governor  Mason  from 
his  position  and  appointed  John  S.  Horner  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Plorner’s  wife,  it  is  said,  having  much  influence 
with  Old  Hickory. 

Horner  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  confusion.  “For  divers  good 
reasons/  he  changed  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  from  January,  1836,  to  December,  1835.  Ilis 
proclamation  was  dated  the  9th  day  of  November, 
only  twenty-one  days  before  the  time  he  fixed  for  the 
meeting.  It  was  obvious  that  Horner  was  attempting 
to  prevent  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  he  well  knew 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  tardy  and  uncertain  mails,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  legally  elected  members  to  arrive 
at  Green  Bay  in  December. 

In  fact  the  members  from  Demoine  did  not  learn 
of  the  change  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  until  they 
arrived  at  Galena  about  the  20th  of  December,  when 
on  their  way  to  attend  the  January  session.  Horner’s 
action  evoked  severe  criticism  of  both  the  people  and 
the  press  and  gave  the  Council,  when  it  did  meet,  a 
subject  for  caustic  animadversion.  Neither  Hamil¬ 
ton,  nor  any  of  the  other  delegates,  went  to  Green 
Bay  on  the  first  of  December. 

On  Friday,  the  first  day  of  January,  1836,  a  quor¬ 
um  of  the  members-elect  met  at  Green  Bay.  The 
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Governor  did  not  appear.  Hamilton  played  the  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  this  highly  important  territorial  council, 
and  many  of  the  principles  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
were  thus  written  into  the  record,  for  a  Whig  was 
merely  a  Federalist  in  disguise,  or  as  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  once  said,  “wearing  a  black-cockade  of  Feder¬ 
alism/’  when  referring  to  himself. 

Mr.  Hamilton  made  the  first  motion:  That  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  receive  and  decide 
upon  the  credentials  of  the  members-elect ;  and  that 
the  persons  ascertained  by  said  committee  to  have 
been  duly  elected  by  the  people  be  sworn  as  members 
of  the  Territorial  Council. 

Messrs.  Hamilton,  Burnett  and  Smith  were  appoint¬ 
ed  said  committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  decide  upon  the  credentials  of  the  members, 
made  a  report,  stating  that  it  appeared  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  said  committee  that  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  duly  elected:  (Here  Mr.  Hamilton^ead  the 
list  composing  the  names  of  those  members  who  were 
mentioned  hereinbefore).  The  qualified  members  took 

their  seats  and  the  Council  adjourned  until  the  next 
day. 


On  January  2,  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s,  the 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  Michigan  Territory  Council 
which  preceded,  were  adopted  as  the  rules  for  the 
present  Council. 

Mr.  Burnett  offered  a  motion  that  the  Council  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  President,  and  that  Mr. 
Knapp  and  Mr.  Slaughter  be  appointed  tellers  of  the 
election.  After  the  votes  were  counted,  it  appeared 
that  William  Stephen  Hamilton  received  8,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Slaughter,  1;  whereupon  Mr.  Hamilton  was  de¬ 
clared  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Slaughter  and  Mr. 
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Burnett  were  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  him 
to  the  chair. 

On  taking  the  chair  the  youthful  Hamilton  briefly 
addressed  the  Council  in  the  following  words  i 

Gentlemen . Honored  by  being  called  to  pre- 

side.  during  the  deliberating^  of  the  session  of  this 
Legislative  Council,  every  exertion  shall  be  used  on 
my  part  to  perform  the  duties  with  promptness  and 
fidelity,  fhe  delicate  relations  we  bear  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  and  to  the  Peninsula . the  nu¬ 

merous  and  varied  interests  of  our  extensive  country, 
of  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  connected  to  our 

own  peculiar  political  existence . require  the  cx- 

eicise  of  the  utmost  moderation  and  caution,  at  the 
same  time  firmness.  The  duties  of  the  chair,  growing 
out  of  these  circumstances,  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
session  are  so  great  that  1  could  scarcely  expect  to 
sustain  myself  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  ,  but  for  the  unanimity  and  good  feeling  which 
exists  throughout;  relying,  therefore,  upon  your 
kindness  and  friendly  disposition  to  aid  me,  it  leaves 
a  hope  of  being  enabled  to  act  as  will  produce  the 

end  you  desire.  Gentlemen . you  will  accept  my 

sincei  e  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  by  your  unani¬ 
mous  suffrages.” 

( )ur  text  would  be  filled  with  dry  and  irrelevant 
material  were  we  to  go  into  a  complete  discussion 
of  all  of  the  legislation  passed  bv  the  council.  \  ic>o 
iution.  appointing  Mcsms.  Bui  nett  and  Knapp  a  com 
mittee  to  wait  on  John  S.  Horner,  acting-Governor, 
and  inform  him  that  the  Council  was  now  organized 
and  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  might 
have  to  make,  was  passed. 

On  January  4th  the  committee  reported  that  they 
had  not  been  able  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Horner  from  Green 
Bay;  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
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he  would  arrive,  nor  did  they  know  of  any  reasonable 
apology  for  his  absence,  except  a  communication 
dated  December  14th,  and  published  in  a  Detroit  pa¬ 
per,  which  seemed  to  bear  his  sanction. 

The  newspaper  article,  which  the  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  with  its  report,  stated  that  ‘‘no  returns  from 
the  Wisconsin  election  had  been  furnished,”  etc. 

Mr.  Burnett  offered  a  resolution 

that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
obstructions  which  prevent  the  Council  from  proceeding  in 
the  regular  course  of  legislation,  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  good  government  of  the  new  territory. 

Next  came  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Governor 
Horner  in  phrases  not  flattering  to  that  executive, 
which  would,  were  we  to  reproduce  it  here,  require 
several  large  pages.  Omitting  the  bulk  of  the  text,  the 
report  declared  that 

. President  Jackson’s  appointee,  John  S.  Horner,  secretary 

and  acting-Govcrnor  of  the  vast  Territory,  has  forfeited  all 
just  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  from  his  in¬ 
capacity  and  disregard  of  his  official  obligations  and  duties  to 
the  country,  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  unworthy 
of  the  high  office  which  he  fills. 

The  report  further  declared  that 

The  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby  re¬ 
quested  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  territory  to  revoke 
the  commission  of  said  John  S.  Horner,  and  to  appoint  some 
other  person  better  qualified  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  resolutions  were  immediately  considered  and 
debated  at  great  length  and  with  fervor  both  for  and 
against.  Both  Hamilton  and  Burnett  criticized  the 
Governor  mercilessly,  and  finally  were  able  to  put 
over  their  denouncing  resolution.  Hamilton  was  se¬ 
lected  to  deliver  the  message  in  person  to  President 
Jackson  at  Washington,  after  the  session  ended,  of 
course,  not  only  because  of  his  ability  to  make  a  per- 
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suasive  and  logical  appeal  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
but  because  Hamilton  s  brother  having  served  under 
Jackson  as  Secretary  of  State,  might  be  able  to  use 
his  influence  toward  the  desired  end  also.  Hamilton 
made  the  trip  East  on  horse-back  and  took  advantage 
of  his  sojourn  there  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

Needless  to  say,  Jackson  paid  no  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  William  Hamilton,  Horner’s  wife 
having  moie  influence  with  Old  Hickory  than  the 
combined  desires  of  the  Territory’s  inhabitants. 

At  this  particular  time  the  settlements  of  the  North¬ 
west  were  limited  mostly  to  those  in  the  northern 
pait  (the  fur-trading  post)  and  those  in  the  southern 
pai t  (the  lead-mining  settlements).  The  desire  of  the 
people  for  a  nearer  seat  of  government  than  that 
provided  by  Michigan  (Detroit),  was  seriously  felt. 
Great  jealousy  existed  between  the  people  of  the  min¬ 
ing  country  and  the  people  of  the  north  as  to  where 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  should  be.  No 
question  ever  brought  up  so  much  animosity  and 
controversy  as  this  one,  naturally  it  presented  itself 
at  an  early  hour  to  the  Council. 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  resolution  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that  a  sep¬ 
arate  Territorial  Government  in  the  country  west 
of  Lake  Michigan,  commonly  called  Wisconsin  Ter¬ 
ritory,  might  be  established. 

Mr.  Vineyard  (4)  moved  that  a  committee  be  in¬ 
structed 

To  embrace  as  a  part  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  seat  of  government  be  established  on  the  East  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  South  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

(4)  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Vineyard,  while  arguing:  With 
another  member  of  the  legislature,  deliberately  shot  his  op¬ 
ponent  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  “established”  and  in¬ 
setting  in  lieu  thereof  “at  Cassville.”  Great  excitement 
developed  on  the  introduction  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s 
amendment  which  resulted  in  an  animated  debate. 

Colonel  Hamilton  did  this,  he  said,  to  ascertain  the 


true  sense  of  the  House  and  to  present  to  Congress 
a  point  in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  had  con¬ 
curred,  and  thereby  do  away  with  all  impression  of 
management,  or  that  several  interests  were  united  to 
carry  the  measure. 


1  am  satisfied,”  said  Colonel  Hamilton,  “that  the 
vote  will,  as  to  the  point,  be  almost  unanimous.  I  un¬ 
avoidably  come  to.  this  conclusion  when  I  consider 
how  vitally  the  interest,  not  only  of  this  people,  but 
of  the  whole  United  States,  is  concerned  in  uniting 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  in  one 
and  the  same  Territory,  and  finally  in  the  same  state. 

1  he  measures  now  proposed  will  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Cassville  stands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  surrounded  with  very  pretty  scen¬ 
ery  ;  the  eye  can  rest  upon  the  soft  and  soothing, 
the  grand  and  the  sublime;  it  will  find  there  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  man’s  comfort 
and  exercise  of  his  energies;  in  a  word,  nature  has 
done  all  in  her  power  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  spots  in  the  far  West.  (5) 

“A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Cass¬ 
ville  is  almost  equally  distant  from  the  most  remote 
extremes  of  any  portion  of  the  country  now  inhabit¬ 
ed,  or  that  will  be  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.  Run¬ 
ning  nearly  through  the  center  are  the  Fox,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  great  highways  of  the 


(5)  In  1836  the  Mississippi  was  considered  “far  West.” 
Nelson  Dewey,  first  Governor  of  the  “State”  of  Wisconsin, 
lived  and  owned  a  large  estate  at  Cassville.  Cassville  was 
never  made  the  capital  on  account  of  the  influence  of  Terri¬ 
torial  Governor  Doty.  See  biographical  sketch  of  Doty  in 
the  “Appendix.”  Cassville  was  named  after  General  Cass, 
Governor  of  Michigan  Territory. 
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country,  which  almost  all  of  the  population  will  in 
its  ordinary  business  intersect  at  some  point  or  other, 
and  from  thence  pass  to  Cassville.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
point  most  convenient  of  approach,  and  will  best  fill 
the  various  interests  of  the  entire  territory,  and  unite 
the  bonds  of  union  between  its  different  ports.” 

Colonel  Hamilton  further  remarked  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  to  carry  out  its  great  designs,  would 
support  this  measure  by  making  it  one  government. 
1  he  future  State  to  be  formed  from  the  Territory, 
lie  believed,  would  embrace  both  sides  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  which  he  argued  to  be  probable  in  order 
to  preserve 

the  happy  balance  of  power  which  now  exists  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  between  the  slave 
and  non-slave-holding  States.  I  he  balance  of  power 
would  then  be  preserved,  and  so  long  as  our  land  is 
affected  with  the  evil  of  slavery,  it  should  be  the  first 
wish  of  every  patriot  and  true  American  that  this  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  should  never  be  broken.  Divide  the 
proposed  territory  into  two  governments  and  the 
United  States  will  be  driven  to  t lie  necessity  to  violate 
its  faith  pledged  to  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  they 
are  now  removing  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  order  to  make  another  government  where  slavery 
will  be  admitted  to  balance  the  two  thus  created.  (6) 

(6)  The  view  thus  expressed  by  Hamilton  in  his  speech 
coincided  with  Lincoln’s  own  belief  as  long;  as  25  years  later. 
Lincoln  said  in  18(30:  “Do  the  people  of  the  South  entertain 
fears  that  a  republican  administration  would,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  interfere  with  the  slaves?  If  they  do,  I  wish  to 
assure  you  as  a  friend,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  such  fears. 
The  South  would  be  in  no  more  danger  in  this  respect  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington.”  (Letter  to  Alexander  H. 
Stephens).  To  Horace  Greeley  (1862)  Lincoln  said:  “If  there 
are  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union 

and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery . If  I  could 

save  the  Union  without  freeing  a  slave,  I  would  do  it . ” 
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“Now  Michigan  stands  opposed  to  Arkansas,  and 
V\  isconsin,  that  is  to  be  ere  long,  will  be,  to  Florida. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  unhappy  Indian  will  have  to 
icrnove  still  farther  West — true  it  may  be — but  let 
us  hope  the  government  will  never  legislate  so  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  violate  its  faith,  nor,  by  spread¬ 
ing  slavery  farther  over  our  fair  land,  root  the  evil 
deeper  and  deeper  among'  us. 

io  say  we  are  legislating  prematurely  on  this 
subject,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  is  to  shrink  from  our  duty  and  to  avoid  that 
responsibility  that  our  constituents  have  called  upon 
us  to  take.  When  will  the  time  arrive  that  the  country 
will  be  so  settled,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  can  put 
your  huger  upon  the  center  and  say,  ‘Here  is  the 
point.  Not  during  our  times,  and  are  we  therefore  to 
>e  without  a  seat  of  government,  or  must  the  capitol 
tiavel  at  the  will  of  the  executive? 

“Experience  teaches  us  that  the  ballot  box  is  no 
more  the  place  to  lix  the  seat  of  government  than  it 
would  be  to  enact  laws.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  too  much  wisdom  to  trample  down  representa¬ 
tive  government;  and  they  have  delegated  this  among 
othci  acts  to  be  performed  by  their  representatives, 
and  we  must  not  shrink  therefrom. 

“Mr.  Slaughter  said  he  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  because  in  his  estimation  it  was  too 
early  to  agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  such  deep  in¬ 
terest  to  the  present  and  future  population  of  the 
proposed  ieiiitory.  He  said  we  are  now  asking  the 
general  government  to  give  us  a  separate  political 
existence,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  we  were 
asking  this  boon  were  so  peculiar  and  delicate  as  to 
render  doubtful  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

“It  should  not  be  denied,  therefore,  by  all,  that  un¬ 
ion  cjf  counsel  and  harmony  of  action  should  char¬ 
acterize  all  our  proceedings  as  well  upon  this  as  upon 
other  subjects  of  ecjual  interest.  In  the  formation  of 
states  or  in  the  organization  of  new  governments  few 
subjects  excite  more  party  zeal  or  sectional  jealousy 
than  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government. 

“In  the  present  case  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
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extent  or  boundaries  of  the  territory  as  Congress  mav 
think  proper  to  organize  it ;  unacquainted  with  any 
conceited  plans  of  internal  improvement  which  might 
so  vary  the  interest  of  the  Territory  as  to  render  any 
pioposed  point  ineligible  for  that  purpose.  He  (Mr 
-Slaughter)  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  because 
the  late  elections  were  not  conducted  in  reference  to 
this  subject  and  the  Council  were  incapable  of  re¬ 
presenting  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people  upon 
it,  and  also  because,  judging  from  the  rapidity  with 
winch  the  population  has  increased  during  the  last 
two  y  eai  s,  w  e  may  ieasonably  suppose  it  will  double 
its  present  amount  when  the  proper  time  shall  ar- 
me  for  action  upon  this  subject.  He  (Mr.  Slaughter) 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  people  were  the 
only  tribunal  competent  to  judge  and  to  decide  upon 
all  subjects  affecting  their  rights  and  interests. 

Tvr  ci  1C1'f  was  .any  °^ler  doctrine  in  this  country 
Mr.  Slaughter  said  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  it  from 
me.  Lut  say  the  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Slaughter  and 
others)  the  country  West,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
ocate  the  seat  of  government,  is  now  the  most  popu- 
ous,  and  that  if  the  people  decide  this  matter  the  re- 
sult  is  certain.  Why  then  embarrass  our  counsels  with 
conflicting  views  and  sectional  jealousies?  Why  this 
peicipitancy  upon  a  subject  in  which  they  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose?  Why  anticipate  the 
decision  of  the  people? 

1  here  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  arguments  of  the 
gentlemen  which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  they  either 
doubt  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  it,  or  their 
numbers  to  carry  it.  Mr.  Slaughter  said  he  had  no 
local  preference  to  influence  him;  lie  was  opposed 
equally  to  all  locations;  he  was  opposed  to  this  legis¬ 
lation,  but  would  place  the  subject  upon  the  broad 
principle  that  it  was  the  people’s  right,  the  people’s 
interest,  and  it  should  be  their  privilege  to  decide  it. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  my  amendment  would  not  be 
adopted.” 

After  Mr.  Hamilton  had  finished  talking,  several 
other  members  aired  their  views  in  hot  argument, 
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but  Hamilton’s  proposal  was  finally  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Slaughter,  Hamilton’s  chief 
opponent,  then  made  a  move  to  defeat  him  by  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  measure  be  postponed.  On  a  vote, 
Mr.  Slaughter  s  proposal  was  rejected. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  committee  reported  a 
memoiial  for  United  States  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  Territorial  government,  and  in  the  report 
was  Mr.  Hamilton’s  graphic  description  of  the  coun¬ 


try  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  north  of  the  states 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  represented  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  at  25,000,  (in  reality  it  was  about 
11,000),  and  piedicted  that  in  two  years  it  would  have 
sufficient  population  to  be  entitled,  under  the  ordin¬ 
ance  of  1787,  to  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

'The  memorial  also  stated  that 


alieady  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  upon  the  trial  of 
one  for  the  murder  of  another,  have  been  adjudged  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
That  ten  or  twelve  thousand  freemen,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  living  within  its  territory  should  be  unprotected  in 
their  lives  and  their  property  by  the  courts  of  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  is  an  anomaly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
republican  legislation. 


hurther,  the  memorial  to  Congress  stated  that 

in  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  government,  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  be 
sc  para/ oil  and  that  the  people  of  said  territory  be  permitted 
to  elect  their  Governor  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  “separated.”  lie  had  taken  this  course  not 
because  he  did  not  think  the  people  would  act  cor¬ 
rectly  in  choosing  a  proper  person  to  fill  this  office. 


"‘We  are  the  property  of  the  government,”  he  said, 
“and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  thev  will 
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give  up  all  control  of  us.  If  the  office  is  made  elective, 
than  all  authority  of  the  general  government  is  at  an 
end  and  1  think  that  by  asking  that  which  is  unreas¬ 
onable  we  are  endangering  the  whole.” 

To  this  Federalistic  utterance  on  the  part  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Mr.  Burnett,  an  ardent  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
took  exception  and  said : 

“The  President,  Mr.  Hamilton,  says  we  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  the 
right  to  do  with  us  as  they  please.  I  deny  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  doctrine — I  never  can  subscribe  to  its 
principles.  1  deny  that  the  people  are  lawfully  the 
subjects  of  property  in  any  government. 

“Mr.  Hamilton  has  referred  to  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  need¬ 
ful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States,  and  says  that 
it  is  the  only  constitutional  authority  for  establishing 
Territorial  government;  and  that  because  the  word 
“property”  is  there  used,  in  conjunction  with  “Terri¬ 
tory,”  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  the  ‘property 
of  the  United  States’ . etc.” 

President  Hamilton  replied  that  he  must  not  be 
understood  as  objecting  to  the  whole  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Crawford  (Mr.  Burnett),  but  that 
he  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  office  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Indian  Affairs  and  that  of  Governor  should 
be  separated. 

“But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
1  came  not  here  to  engage  in  philippics  against  any 
individual  or  to  court  the  people — 1  came  to  do  my 
duty. 

“When  the  gentleman  denies  we  are  the  property 
of  the  United  States  he  denies  our  very  existence;  he 
forgets  the  only  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives 
Congress  power  to  possess  and  provide  a  government 
for  the  country,  the  language  of  which  is  ‘Territory 
and  other  property.’  We  arc  therefore  the  property 
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of  the  United  States ;  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 

government  will  divest  itself  of  all  power  over  its  pro- 
perty  r  1 

If  the  people  elect  the  Governor,  the  government 
has  no  right  to  remove  him— he  may  violate  the  laws 

sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  general  government — 
and  they  have  no  power  to  control  him.  Would  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  having  property,  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with  all 
authority  over  it?  No,  sir,  you  would  not,  even  when 
you  have  the  choice  of  the  person.  Can  you  then  hope 
that  the  government  will  do  that  which  you  would 
consider  unwise  ?  But,  sir,  the  resolution  not  only 
asks  Congress  to  give  away  all  control,  but  that  the 
Agent  shall  be  chosen  by  another  power. 

It  seems  to  be  so  contrary  to  good  common  sense 
that  1  cannot  consent  to  ask  it.  The  recent  instance 
o  the  I  eninsula  is  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to  in- 
<  uce  us  to  believe  that  it  may  not  he  necessary  for 
the  government  to  exercise  that  control  which  it  has 
heretofore  retained  in  its  possesssion,  and  I  am  one 
sir,  who  dares  to  believe  that  the  act  of  the  President 
in  removing  Governor  Mason  was  big  with  the  best 
of  consequence.  Where  that  difficulty  would  have 
ended  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  the  government 

I  must  therefore  think  that  by  asking  this,  motives 
will  he  attributed  which  will  endanger  our  best  in¬ 
terests  and  restrict  the  liberality  the  government  has 
heretofore  exercised  towards  its  Territories.  Much 
has  been  said,  sir,  about  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
Governors  of  Michigan— that  he  kept  everything  at 
his  own  door  to  enrich  himself  and  did  nothing  for 
Western  Michigan. 

“To  these  remarks  I  will  freely  say  that  Michigan 
proper  has  been  the  most  favored  child  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ever  had,  and  that  most  of  these  factors  have 
been  attributed  to  this  very  Governor,  and  you  must 
recollect,  sir,  that  this  portion  of  the  country,  although 

by  law  a  part  of  Michigan,  is,  and  has  been,  a  wild¬ 
erness. 
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“We  could  not  expect  that  monies  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  its  improvement  until  there  were  persons 
to  improve  and  to  be  benehtted  by  them.  Sir,  even 
suppose  that  the  Governor  only  labored  to  benefit 
himself,  nevertheless  these  very  exertions  operated 
beneficially  to  -Michigan  and  his  country  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  will  the  same  circumstances  operate  in 
our  own  Wisconsin.” 

A  long  and  able  argument  of  objection  followed  on 
the  pai  t  of  M 1 .  11  ui  nett  and  he  said  that  he  hoped 
Hamilton's  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  (that  the 
people  be  permitted  to  elect  their  own  governor  and 
secretary)  would  not  prevail,  and  while  admitting 
that  1  Iamilton  had  made  an  ingenuous  argument  in 
support  of  Whig  and  disguised  hederalistic  principles, 
he  was  still  unconvinced,  to  which  Hamilton  replied 
in  another  extended  speech  which  ended  with : 

Aljdve,  sir,  the  Governor  elective  and  you  cut  off 
that  link  which  binds  the  two  governments  together — - 
they  become  estranged— that  connection  of  good  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  heretofore  existed  is  done  away  with — 
we  set  up  for  ourselves  before  we  have  become  of 
age,  and  1  fear  that  we  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  our 
°wn  course  unaided  by  our  natural  parent.” 

1  he  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
and  carried  in  the  affirmative;  so  Hamilton’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  in  ill  health 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  council 
and  therefore  was  prevented  from  doing  his  best;  all 
will  admit,  after  a  perusal  of  his  activities  there,  that 
as  a  legislator  and  statesman,  he  was  of  the  first  or¬ 
der,  and  we  might  well  wonder  what  he  could  do  un¬ 
der  more  favorable  conditions. 

At  the  risk  ot  boring  the  reader,  1  will  here  include 
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C  olonel  Hamilton  s  speech  of  Friday,  January  8,  in 
criticism  of  Governor  Horner,  of  Michigan  Terri¬ 
tory,  as  the  speech  itself  is  valuable  as  an  historical 
document. 


Gentlemen:  It  is  an  unpleasant  task  for  one  branch 

of  the  government  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  its  co¬ 
ordinate  branches,  but  there  are  cases  when  it  becomes  an 
imperious  duty.  In  all  state  governments,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  executive  is  chosen  by  the  people 
and  is  responsible  to  them;  and  only  in  extreme  cases  would 
it  be  proper  for  the  legislative  body  to  take  any  exceptions 
to  the  conduct  of  the  executive. 


Here,  however,  the  executive  is  not  the  officer  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  receives  his  appointment  from  another  government 
from  which,  it  is  true,  we  derive  our  existence;  for  us  now 
to  be  silent,  when  the  best  interests  of  our  people  are  tramp¬ 
led  upon,  would  be  basely  surrendering  our  rights  and  con¬ 
vincing  the  world  that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
our  constituents.  \  es,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  argue  such  a 
degeneracy  that  you,  and  I,  and  all  who  are  acting  with 
us  would  have  our  names  blotted  out,  as  unworthy  to  be 
called  the  sons  of  those  patriots  who  resisted  the  usurpations 
and  malpractices  of  the  mother  country  to  her  colonics — 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  does  not  exactly  meet  with  my 
views,  nor  has  it  been  drafted  with  that  care  that  I  should 
have  wished.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  says  it  was 
drafted  in  haste — the  face  of  the  paper  shows  it — such  as 
it  is,  I  am  willing  to  take  it,  without  even  striking  out  or 
amending  one  word;  yes,  sir,  I  can  swallow  the  whole  and 
digest  it.  But  I  fear  it  will  be  too  heavy  a  dose  for  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  (President  Jackson). 

Poo  much  in  that  paper  is  attributed  to  ignorance — it 
ought  to  be  called  "design.”  On  the  9th  of  November 
Horner  issued  his  proclamation  to  convene  the  Council  for 
divers  good  reasons — but  what  they  are  he  has  not  told  us. 
The  time  appointed  to  meet  is  the  1st  day  of  December.  He 
could  not  otherwise  than  have  known — he  did  know — that 


the  day  would  arrive  before  the  proclamation  could  be  re¬ 
ceived;  and  thus  he  intended  to  defeat  the  session. 
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Again,  the  period  allowed  for  the  session  of  the  Council 

in  any  one  year  had  been  exhausted  for  the  year  1  83  5 _ his 

own  office  contained  the  evidence  of  the  fact— the  records 
were  at  his  elbow,  at  the  very  time  he  was  signing  his  man¬ 
date.  Is  this,  too,  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance?  No,  sir,  no! 

Again,  sir,  look  at  that  paper,  now  lying  on  the  Secretary’s 
desk,  issued  by  his  authority — addressed  to  a  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor,  designed  for  the  people  and  not  for  die  Council.  Oh 
ye  people!  How  often  the  designing  attempt  to  gull  you  by 
the  specious  cry  of  "for  the  good  of  the  people.”  He  is  wait¬ 
ing  at  Detroit  to  perform  an  act  for  your  benefit,  which  was 
not  by  law  made  his  duty,  but  made  expressly  the  duty  of 
another!  He  gave  the  certificate  to  the  delegate!  Why,  sir, 
it  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  blank  sheet  of  paper,’ 
and  well  did  he  know  it  for  he  had  the  law  before  him — 
he  quoted  from  it  and  has  given  a  part  of  the  statute. 

Is  this,  too,  to  be  called  ignorance?  It  might  be  said  he 
was  a  roundabout  fool — which  is  a  man  who  designs  wrongly, 
but  has  not  enough  sense  to  carry  it  out.  To  be  plain,  we 
speak  the  truth  when  we  say  that  he  did  not  intend  that 
the  Council  should  meet,  and  that  lie  has  attempted  to  gull 
our  constituents.  I  am  willing,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  said  before,  to  take  the  report  as  it  is,  although  we  ought 
to  have  attributed  his  conduct  to  design  and  not  to  weak¬ 
ness,  and  so  to  have  expressed  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Brown  (Mr.  Slaughter),  who  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  excuse  Horner  altogether,  finds  that  it  was  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  s  duty  to  remain  at  Detroit  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  an  excuse  that  availeth  nothing  here,  for  out  of  his 
own  mouth  do  we  find  the  negative  to  this  position;  for 
if  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  at  Detroit,  why  have  so  little 
respect  as  to  call  upon  members  at  this  inclement  season 
of  the  year  to  travel  over  such  extent  of  wilderness  for  no 
purpose;  and  in  the  face  of  the  general  government  promise 
to  do  an  act  that  he  was  forbid?  His  proclamation  in  effect 
denies  the  existence  of  any  such  order. 

•  •  •  •  .  . 

Among-  the  acts  of  the  I  erritorial  Council  were  me¬ 
morials  to  Congress,  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin — composing  an  area  of  vast  extent — and 
praying  that  the  offices  thereof  be  filled  by  citizens 
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of  the  territory,  and  not  b>  men  from  other  states, 

who  came  merely  to  hold  office  and  collect  their  fees 
and  depart. 

At  an  early  day  of  the  session,  Honorable  James 
Doty  (7)  had  been  appointed  Fiscal  Agent  of  the 
ienitory  without  an  express  understanding  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Council.  As  the  close  of  the  session  neared,  it 
appeared  that  some  members  of  the  Council  supposed 
that  Judge  Doty  was  to  defray  all  of  the  expenses, 
which  would  probably  be  $2,000  or  more.  Doty  had 
intended  only  to  defray  the  necessary  contingent  ex¬ 
penses,  amounting  to  about  $500. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Judge  Doty  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  the  Honorable  William 
Stephen  Hamilton,  President  of  the  Territorial  Coun¬ 
cil,  stating  his  understanding  as  to  the  extent  of  ex¬ 
pense  he  was  to  defray  and  his  perfect  willingness 
to  make  the  advances,  as  originally  proposed  by  him, 
or  to  decline  the  whole  situation. 

Several  of  the  members  accused  Doty  of  intentions 
to  deceive  them  and  assailed  his  motives  flagrantly; 
among  them  were  Mr.  Vineyard  and  Mr.  Burnett, 
and  they  consumed  most  of  the  day  criticizing  the 
Judge’s  actions.  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  a  Whig,  like 
Doty,  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Judge; 
but  in  this  particular  case  he  believed  Mr.  Doty  to 
be  innocent.  lie  regretted  that  anything  should  oc¬ 
cur  just  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  mar  the  good 
feelings  and  kindness  that  had  prevailed. 

“We  may  differ  in  our  opinions,”  Hamilton  told 
them,  ‘and  that,  too,  most  honestly  and  sincerely;  but 
still  good  feelings  should  be  preserved.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Fiscal  Agent  was  made  without  political 

(7)  See  biographical  sketch  of  Doty  in  “Appendix.” 
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bearing.  1  he  Agent  is  not  expected  to  receive  any 
compensation  at  present  for  his  services.  No  one  of 
us,  I  believe,  has  expected  the  whole  bills  advanced— 
but  merely  a  part,  the  necessary  expenses. ” 

“Had  the  agent  consented  to  foot  the  whole  of  the 
bills  without  compensation,”  Mr.  Hamilton  contin¬ 
ued,  “it  would  look  like  bribery.  Why  should  he  do 
it?  Money  is  too  valuable  at  this  time  for  anyone 
to  give  the  use  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  a  year. 
We  came  here  without  any  prospect  of  receiving  ex¬ 
penses.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Agent  considered 
it  a  duty  to  the  country  to  do  what  he  could  to  aid 
the  Council  in  holding  his  meeting. 

lJu^Se  Uoty  has  done  so,  and  for  my  part,  I  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  meritorious  act.  He  knew  that, 
politically,  many  or  most  of  the  members  had  always 
been  opposed  to  him,  and  perhaps  would  always  be. 
But  laying  aside  these  considerations  he  has  gener¬ 
ously  come  forward  and  offered  to  advance  for  us 
such  a  sum  as  will  enable  us  to  defray  the  immediate 
expenses  of  the  session.  He  acted  honorably — mag¬ 
nanimously — what  more  could  we  ask  or  expect?” 

Mr.  Hamilton  also  said  he  would  explain  further 
that  Judge  Doty  had  asked  him  privately  how  much 
money  would  be  required.  He  replied : 

“A  small  sum  for  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  but  the 

pay  of  members  will  not,  I  think,  be  expected . 

1  think  he  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that  no  impure 
motives  should  be  attributed  to  him  in  this  transac¬ 
tion.” 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  which  was 

that  the  terms  proposed  by  James  D.  Doty,  upon  which  he 
will  perform  the  duties  of  Fiscal  Agent,  are  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  realized,  of  course,  that  we  have  merely 
skimmed  over  the  minutes  of  this  very  important 
territorial  council  in  order  to  cover  William  Stephen 
Hamilton’s  political  activities.  Many  subjects  aside 
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from  those  mentioned  were  legislated  upon— schools, 

waterways,  internal  improvements,  harbors,  militia 
etc.  (8) 

hhe  session  ended  on  January  15th,  and  we  learn 
from  the  list  of  expenditures  that  William  Stephen 
Hamilton  was  entitled  to  $112.50  and  a  bonus  of 

$30.00  for  extra  services  as  President,  which  he  did 
not  get. 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Slaughter  it  was  resolved  that 
the  thanks  of  the  House  are  due  to  the  Honorable 
William  Hamilton  for  “the  enlightened,  dignified  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our 
delibei  ations.  Hamilton,  in  a  few  appropriate  re¬ 
marks,  very  handsomely  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  in  the  resolution,  at  the 
same  time  disclaiming  all  merit  of  such  distinguished 
mai  ks  of  respect  from  his  colleagues. 

The  Council  then  adjourned,  “sine  die.” 

‘•w8^  A  ftetailed  account  of  this  session  can  be  found  in  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Proceedings,”  1912.  The  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  ‘‘Territory  of  Wisconsin”  was  ap¬ 
proved  April  20  1831b  The  new  Territory  included  what  is 
now  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas.  Henry 

u-^eTTVas  ,appointed  Governor-  Obviously  the  Council  over 
which  Hamilton  presided  was  quite  successful. 
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Chapter  XII. 


Muscoda  and  Other  Projects. 


1  he  care-free  nature  of  “Billy”  Hamilton  during 
his  early  life  caused  him  to  have  little  anxiety  for  the 
accumulation  of  fortune ;  but  later,  when  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  continuing  his  mining  and  smelting  business 
in  the  face  of  national  financial  dismay  pressed  upon 
him,  he  began  to  plan  and  scheme  enterprises  with 
but  one  object — monetary  compensation. 

The  reckless  speculation  in  Western  lands  and  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  and  the  prevalence  of  “wild-cat” 
banking  which  existed  during  the  Jackson  administra¬ 
tion  had  caused  the  issuing  of  great  volumes  of  paper 


money  by  the  “pet  banks”— currency  with  little  value. 
Jackson  became  so  alarmed  that  he  issued  his  famous 
“Specie-Circular,”  which  declared  that  nothing  but 
specie  could  be  used  in  payment  for  Western  lands. 

1  hus  the  “wild-cat”  bank  notes  went  streaming 
back  into  the  Eastern  banks  which  had  issued  them 
for  redemption  in  gold  and  silver,  and  since  those 
banks  were  without  hard  cash,  the  paper  promises 
were  unredeemed  and  the  “Financial  Panic  of  1837” 
finally  resulted.  Everyone  wanted  to  sell  his  proper¬ 
ty,  no  one  wanted  to  buy,  millions  were  thrown  out 
of  work  and  bread  riots  were  common  in  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

As  I  have  said,  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  busi¬ 
ness  under  such  distress,  caused  William  Stephen 
Hamilton  to  become  an  enterprising  and  speculating 
man,  with  his  eye  ever  open  for  a  possibility  for  pe- 
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cuniary  gain.  In  this  respect  lie  was  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  had  been  in  earlier  days. 

Aside  from  the  few  independent  smelters  like  Ham¬ 
ilton,  practically  all  of  the  ore  mined  throughout  the 
region  was  hauled  by  ox-teams  from  the  place  of  min¬ 
ing  (which  was  sometimes  100  miles  from  Fever 
River),  to  the  Galena  smelters.  Galena  being  at  the 
southern  extreme  of  the  district,  the  haul  was  both 
expensive  and  inconvenient,  especially  for  those  oper¬ 
ators  at  the  southern  extreme.  In  this  dilemma  Ham¬ 
ilton  saw  an  opportunity  for  personal  gain. 

Not  many  miles  above  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  lead-district  was  the  Wisconsin  River,  flowing- 
westward  into  the  Mississippi  River,  affording  a 
means  of  boat  transportation  to  the  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  markets.  If  he  could  erect  a  smelting 
furnace  somewhere  along  the  Wisconsin  River,  IIanv 
ilton  thought,  lie  could  then  procure  all  of  the  smelt¬ 
ing  business  from  the  northern  miners,  for  his  port 
would  be  so  much  closer  than  Galena.  He  knew  of 
the  huge  fortunes  amassed  by  the  men  who  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Galena  smelting  works;  and  visioned  him¬ 
self  a.-3  emulating  them.  He  would  monopolize  the 
industry  in  the  north  and  himself  become  a  merchant 
prince. 

1  hus  Hamilton  decided  to  erect  a  smelting  furnace 
and  establish  a  transportation  project  somewhere 
along  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  site  he  selected  was 
on  the  present  location  of  Muscoda,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  northwest  of  his  Diggin’s.  Says  Scha¬ 
fer:  (1) 

(1)  Joseph  Schafer,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  His¬ 
torical  Society.  See  his  story  of  Hamilton  in  his  hook  “The 
Yankee  and  the  Teuton;”  also  his  article  on  the  founding  of 
Muscoda  in  the  “Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,”  vol  IV 
no.  1.  ’ 
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According  to  Father  Verwyst  the  name  Muscoda  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Chippewa  word  A lashkodcng,  meaning  prairie. 
A  similar  corruption  occurs  in  the  name  Muscatine,  an  Iowa 
town;  and  there  was  once  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  upper 
Fox  River  called  Mascouten  or  Prairie  Indians . 

At  the  time  Hamilton  erected  his  furnace  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  the  locality  was  known  as  English 
Prairie,  for  tradition  said  that  an  English  trader 
named  Lansing,  and  his  son,  were  killed  there  by  rival 
French  traders,  who  blamed  the  crime  onto  the  In¬ 
dians.  Re  this  as  it  may,  Hamilton’s  river  port  smelt¬ 
ing  establishment  was  the  first  known  structure  at  the 
place  called  English  Prairie. 

The  motives  which  induced  Colonel  Hamilton  to 
build  his  furnace  at  English  Prairie  have  puzzled  not 
a  few  historians,  when  they  considered  the  rather 
startling  fact  that  the  immediate  vicinity  was  des¬ 
titute  of  lead  ore.  To  them  his  project  was  like  build¬ 
ing  an  ice-house  in  the  frigid  zone — utterly  fool-hardy. 
But  we  have  already  learned  what  the  Colonel’s  ob¬ 
ject  was. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  just  when  Hamilton 
established  his  English  Prairie  port.  History  denotes 
that  it  was  about  1835.  Of  this  Schafer  says: 

If  the  furnace  was  operating  then  it  is  strange  that  so 
careful  an  observer  as  Featherstonhaugh,  who  went  through 
Wisconsin  in  1  83  5,  and  stopped  at  English  Prairie,  even  draw¬ 
ing  a  sketch  of  the  landscape,  should  have  failed  to  note  the 

fact . But  we  know  it  was  there  in  1837,  for  Captain 

Frederick  Marryat,  a  famous  English  writer  who  descended 
the  River  in  that  year,  saw  "a  small  settlement  called  English 
Prairie  where  there  was  a  smelting-house  and  steam  saw-mill.” 

From  the  best  of  authority  we  are  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  William  Stephen  Hamilton  founded  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  of  Muscoda  by  the  erection  of  a  smelting 
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works  there  in  1836.  Founding  two  different  settle¬ 
ments  within  seven  years  was  a  pretty  good  record 
for  Hamilton,  and  had  he  done  nothing  more,  the 

ierritory  of  the  Northwest  would  still  owe  him  a 
great  debt. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  Territorial  Council 
of  1836,  Hamilton  designated  Cassville  as  the  seat  of 
the  government  and  made  the  principal  argument  in 
favor  of  the  movement,  while  he  also  agitated  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  designed  to  develop  a  line  of  trans¬ 
portation  via  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers.  Reflection 
on  this  fact  brings  one  to  the  conclusion  that  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  his  English  Prairie  project  all  mapped  out 
in  his  mind  at  the  time  and  was  anticipating  future 
property  valuations,  especially  of  river  ports. 

Schafer  further  tells  us  that: 


The  miners  and  smelters  had  theretofore  sold  their  lead 
through  the  commission  merchants  of  Galena;  but  as  the 
new  mines  were  opened  farther  north  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  Galena — by  means  of  sucker-teams  (2) — stead¬ 
ily  increased.  Moreover,  in  the  year  183  6-37,  the  price  de- 
c.ined  so  alarmingly  that  little  of  it  was  made  and  the  smelt¬ 
ers  had  nearly  all  ceased  to  operate.  Yet  it  was  felt  that  prices 
would  rise  again  promptly  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
lead.  In  the  same  period,  due  no  doubt  partly  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  miners  and  smelters,  there  was  widespread  and 
loud  dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  accorded  the  owners 
by  the  Galena  middlemen . 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  Hamilton  probably 
thought  he  saw  in  a  smelter  located  at  a  steamboat  landing 
at  English  Prairie  a  possibility  of  immediate  profit,  even 
though  the  margins  were  very  narrow,  and  a  chance  to  build 
a  flourishing  business.  He  could  buy  the  cheapest  ore— -that 
which  was  produced  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  lead- 
region— Centerville,  Wingville  and  Highland.  The  haul  from 
these  places  would  be  short  and  all  down  grade  and  if  the 
mineral  were  taken  direct  from  the  mines  there  would  be 

(2)  Ox-teams  driven  by  Illinois  farmers. 
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no  rehandling  until  the  bars  of  pure  lead  were  ready  to  be 
dumped  from  the  furnace  door  into  the  hold  of  the  steamer. 

The  teams  employed  to  bring  down  the  raw  material  could 
carry  freight  back  the  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  mines 
much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  transported  from  Ga¬ 
lena  to  Cassville,  three  or  four  times  as  far.  Finally,  abundant 
supplies  of  wood  were  at  hand  to  feed  the  furnace,  and  French 
riverment  were  a  source  from  which  to  recruit  labor.  To  an 
enterprising,  speculative,  acquisitive  character  like  Hamilton, 
who  had  no  family  to  tie  him  to  a  particular  spot,  such  argu¬ 
ments  would  appeal  strongly,  and  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  the  venture  should  not  have  succeeded. 

Hamilton  operated  the  furnace,  either  personally  or  by 
proxy,  at  least  till  1  83  8  and  possibly  longer,  selling  it  finally 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  Parrish,  whose  principal  mining  and 
smelting  business  was  located  at  the  Blue  River,  afterwards 
Montfort.  The  fact  that  Parrish  owned  the  ground  at  the 
steamboat  landing  and  that  in  1837  he  was  postmaster  at 
English  Prairie  (called  also  Savannah),  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  a  partner  in  the  business  with  Hamilton  from  the 
first,  and  local  manager  of  the  furnace.  At  all  events,  Ham¬ 
ilton  continued  his  business  at  Wiota  and  very  soon  cut 
loose  from  the  English  Prairie  venture. 

Just  why  Hamilton’s  attempt  to  establish  a  rival 
port  to  Galena  was  not  more  successful  can  only  be 
conjectured,  by  noting  the  reason  why  a  similar  pro¬ 
ject  failed  at  Sinipee,  on  the  Mississippi.  Here  (at 
Sinipee),  a  group  of  miners  formed  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  Galena  merchants; 
but  below  the  embryo  city  was  a  slough  and  some 
swampy  land,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  Mississippi 
bottoms.  When  Fall  came  and  the  river  was  low,  all 
of  the  detritus  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
breeding  such  a  pestilence  that  those  who  did  not  die 
fled  the  place.  However  this  was  not  the  probable 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Muscoda  venture,  for  that 
city  thrives  even  today.  (3) 

(3)  An  Indian  battle  occurred  at  Muscoda  in  1846,  ten 
years  after  Hamilton's  founding  of  the  settlement. 
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Hamilton  was  interested  in  promoting  commercial 
improvements  throughout  the  territory  and  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  organizing  the  Pecatonica  Navigation  Co. 
No  one  exerted  more  influence  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  wilderness  country  than  William  Stephen  Ham¬ 
ilton  (4).  When  the  1  erritory  of  Wisconsin  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1836,  several  acts  were  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lators  incorporating  banks  of  issue.  One  of  these 
banks  was  located  at  Mineral  Point  and  Hamilton 
and  a  few  others  were  the  original  stockholders.  The 
other  bank  was  opened  at  Green  Bay. 

The  Green  Bay  and  Mineral  Point  banks  were  born 
just  in  time  to  play  their  parts  in  the  great  panic  of 
18o7.  I  he  Green  Bay  institution  soon  failed,  leaving 
its  bills  unredeemed.  The  bank  at  Mineral  Point 
011  a  little  longer  but  was  short-lived.  Its 
issues  w ei  e  but  a  drop  in  the  great  flood  of  worth¬ 
less  wild  cat  notes  that  spread  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try;  yet  the  failure  of  these  two  banks  left  a  hostile 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  toward  the  business  of  bankincr. 

After  this  unpleasant  experience,  so  jealous  were 
the  legislators  of  the  T erritory  of  banks  and  all  of 
their  works,  that,  in  every  act  of  incorporation  for 
any  purpose,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  act  contained  should  be  taken  to  auth¬ 
orize  the  corporation  to  assume  or  exercise  any  bank- 
ing  powers.  This  proviso  was  even  added  to  acts  in¬ 
corporating  church  societies. 

bor  some  years  there  was  hardly  any  banking  busi¬ 
ness  done  within  the  Territory;  but  William  Stephen 
Hamilton  and  a  few  other  Whigs  continued  a  desper¬ 
ate  fight  in  behalf  of  banks  and  banking,  a  fight 

(4)  Hamilton  was  also  a  Canal  Commissioner — Wis  Hist 
Coll. 
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which  eventually  brought  back  the  financial  institu¬ 
tions. 

Billy  Hamilton,  like  his  father  (5),  was  actively 
intei  ested  in  the  upbuilding  of  educational  institutions 
and  in  the  new  country  the  question  of  schools  was 
agitated  at  a  very  early  day.  In  fact  at  the  very  first 
meeting  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  the  plans  for  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  were  drawn  up  and  approved 
December  8th,  1836;  by  an  act  of  that  body  William 
Stephen  Hamilton  was  appointed  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  (6).  The  University  was  to  be  located  at  Bel¬ 
mont  (7),  but  the  institution  was  not  organized  until 
January  19th,  1838,  at  which  time  it  was  established 
at  Madison. 

(5)  Hamilton  College  is  located  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

(6)  “Annals  of  Iowa”  (Third  Series)  vol.  IV,  p.  5. 

(7)  Belmont  was  the  first  Territorial  Capital.  The  grounds 
(on  which  the  restored  capitol  now  stands)  is  a  State  Park. 
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Chapter  XII 1. 

A  Social  Event  in  the  Lead  District. 

Socially,  there  were  very  sharp  contrasts  between 
those  settlers  who  entered  the  Northwest  Territory 
from  the  Last  and  South,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  ami  those  who  descended  into  the  region  from 
the  North,  by  way  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

1  he  French  of  the  Creen  Bay  fur-trading  country 
were  almost  without  exception  the  products  of  the 
wilderness,  whose  forefathers  had  for  generations  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fur-trade  westward  from  Montreal.  Their 
early  social  advantages  were,  in  the  main,  confined 
to  mere  intercourse  with  Catholic  priests  and  civil 
and  military  officers.  There  were,  however,  cases 
where  children  of  wealthy  parents  were  sent  to  a  con¬ 
vent  in  Canada,  or  even  to  France,  to  be  educated. 

Caleb  Atwater,  of  Ohio,  visited  the  lead-district  at 
an  early  date,  and  in  a  volume  published  in  1831,  he 
said  of  Gratiot’s  Grove: 

About  twenty  families  reside  in  this  grove.  Among  the 
interesting  people  here  are  Mrs.  Henry  Gratiot  (1),  who 
was  born  and  educated  in  New  London,  Connecticut;  Mrs. 
J.  P.  B.  Gratiot,  who  was  educated  in  Paris;  Mrs.  John  R. 
Coonce,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  English  botanist, 
John  Bradbury,  and  who  was  born  and  educated  in  London. 
They  all  live  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other.  There  is  a 
postoffice  and  the  mail  passes  through  the  place  once  a  week, 
to  and  from  Galena.  Mr.  Gratiot  has  a  large  lead-furnace 
and  there  is  a  dry-goods  store. 

(1)  Henry  Gratiot’s  daughter,  Adele,  married  the  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman  E.  B.  Washburne,  and  lived  for  a  time  at 
Galena.  General  Grant  drilled  his  troops  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Washburne  residence.  The  house  is  still  standing  at  Galena. 
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The  neighborhood  of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s  and 
Gratiot’s  Grove  unquestionably  gathered  together 
more  cultivated  people  at  this  very  early  day  than  any 
community  in  the  new  country.  Whenever  a  settler 
wished  to  go  hast,  he  would  first  visit  Hamilton's 
Diggin  s  and  Gratiot’s  Grove,  to  learn  a  few  pointers 
on  the  Eastern  customs.  William  Stephen  Hamilton 
wrote  letters  of  recommendation  without  number  for 
friends  wishing  to  get  acquainted  in  New  York.  Many 
of  these  friends  were  entertained  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  on  arriving  at  their  destination 
and  she  learned  much  from  them  concerning  her  ad¬ 
venturous  pioneer  son. 

In  1837,  when  in  her  80th  year,  Airs.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  her  daughter,  Airs.  Holly,  made  a  long 
trip  into  the  West  to  visit  William  Stephen,  at  Ham¬ 
pton’s  Diggin’s.  On  her  way  she  wrote  several  in¬ 
teresting  letters,  unusual  letters,  too,  for  a  woman  of 
her  age,  to  her  youngest  son,  Air.  Philip  Hamilton, 
back  East.  1  wo  of  those  letters  were  preserved  and 
published  in  “The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,”  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  and  are  reproduced  here. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  TO  PHILIP 

HAMILTON. 

March  19,  1837. 

My  Dear  Son: 

I  wrote  to  your  brothers  of  my  continued  health.  I  am 
now  on  the  Ohio  quite  well.  At  Pittsburgh  I  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Ross  (2)  the  friend  of  your  father.  He  laments  the  state 
of  our  country,  and  fears  his  efforts  will  not  be  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  that  good  minds  wish. 

The  Director  of  the  Bank,  he  informed  me,  saw  your 
brother’s  letter  and  immediately  determined  not  to  issue 
specie.  As  soon  as  the  Bank  opened  they  were  required  to 

(2)  U.  S.  Senator  Ross,  active  in  suppressing  the  “Whis¬ 
key  Rebellion.  ” 
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make  a  payment  in  the  specie  to  a  considerable  amount  by 
persons  that  had  been  traveling  night  and  day.  (3) 

Pittsburgh  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  junction  of  three 
rivers,  no  beauty,  but  good  buildings,  gloomy  from  the  use 
of  coal.  I  shall  write  you  from  Cincinnati  where  1  shall  be 
today.  Adieu!  Write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how  Angelica  is. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

E.  Hamilton. 


MRS.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  TO  PHILIP 

HAMILTON. 


Mississippi,  May  23,  18  37. 

My  dear  Son: 

I  have  passed  the  Ohio,  the  river  is  very  spacious,  but  very 
difficult  of  navigation,  the  shores  beautiful,  and  the  vessel 
approaching  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  one  dozen  feet;  no 
warf,  the  water  is  so  mixed  with  clay  that  it  is  not  drinkable 
without  wine.  This  evening  we  shall  be  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi.  Our  passage  will  be  tedious  as  we  go  against  the 
stream.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  particularly  respecting  An¬ 
gelica.  Your  affectionate  mother, 


E.  Hamilton. 

Aged  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  daughter  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s,  finding  it,  as  the  grand 
old  lady  said,  “a  long  and  fatiguing  journey.”  It  was 
a  day  long  remembered  among  the  menial  miners  and 
their  wives  and  squaws.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  wife 
of  the  great  statesman  and  the  associate  of  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons,  La  Layettes,  Adams’,  and  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  society,  entertaining  and  dallying  with  the  rough¬ 
est,  most  ignorant,  and  uncouth  class  of  people  in  the 
squalid  surroundings  of  a  western  frontier  mining 
town. 


The  radical  change  of  environment  and  the  rigor¬ 
ous  life  at  her  son’s  Diggin’s  was  more  than  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  could  possibly  tol¬ 
erate,  so  she  removed  from  the  place  and  continued 


(3)  Referring  to  the  “Panic  of  1837.’' 
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at  thC  h0me  of  •/can  Pierre  Kenyon 
;'  .t’  °f  ,Galena-  amid  m°re  cultivated  people  and 

n  ll-W1  n"  ',Cr  “Ree«»«tions,"  published 

n  U.c  VVisconsin  Historical  Collections,”  volume  10 

■Irs.  Crutiot  has  told  of  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  visit.  (4) 

Holly’*  aA‘iveddi‘r  c7'UUn  hCr  dauShter>  Mrs.  Sydney 

r  °“  a  son,  Colonel  William  Stephen  Ham 

ure  to  inert  VmHa.t  Ikimiko,i's  Diggin’s.  We  had  the  pleas- 

lovely  old  1  ul v '  t  ""T  °'  5eVCla  "!ecks-  The  souvenir  of  this 
p  Y  d  hdy.  mnds  among  my  dearest  recollections. 

Ileasant  and  unaffected,  she  bore  eighty-four  years  with 

breakfistC1|Smty*  kcm,rkaljly  active,  every  morning  before 

of  wild  flovverT°S  d  "’i  J,nat,cndcd*  a  l°"g  walk  in  search 
d  lowers.  She  would  return  with  her  hands  full  her 

With  dCW>  bUt  PCrfcCtly  dc’h'ghtcd  ’with 

woHd*  sh!tliy|  rCn;0nS,tratCd  ln  vain;  thc  liable  old  lady 
would  shake  her  head  and  say:  “It  is  a  pleasure-I  must 

.n\m:r“'"8  walk”  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  very  fond  of 
playing  back-gammon;  every  evening  after  tea,  die  had 
game  with  my  brother  Leon. 

onit'^T^  a  diCC  W  V,sit  thc  Falk  St.  Anthony, 

on  the  t  f  JU‘n  T  ^  Gllcna  for  tlle  UPPer  Mississippi 
on  the  steamboat  Burhngton,  Captain  Throckmorton.  We 

wbha,rry  P  easant  y°yage.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  delighted 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 

of  CnlT’l  r  c,sKc  °  clock  Mrs.  Hamilton  received  the  visit 
of  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  officers  stationed  at  the  fort 

m  full  uniform.  At  nine  the  Colonel’s  barouche  and  a 
Jersey  wagon  drove  down  to  the  landing  to  take  her  and 
party  to  the  falls,  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 

After  a  most  delightful  ride,  stopping  at  every  notable 
point  such  as  Lake  Calhoun,  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  and  St 
Anthony,  we  returned  to  thc  fort  at  five  in  thc  afternoon. 

ftii4?-  Gr,atiot  home  still  stands  at  Galena.  It  was  also 
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Colonel  Campbell  and  the  officers  were  waiting  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  offered  Mrs.  Hamilton  his  arm  to  conduct  her 
t  trough  the  parade  ground.  A  carpet  had  been  spread,  an 
arm-chair  ready  to  receive  her,  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
we  passed  between  two  double  rows  of  soldiers,  and  a  very 
fine  band  was  playing. 

After  enjoying  the  military  display  for  some  time,  the 
Colonel  took  his  distinguished  guest  into  the  quarters  where 
refreshments  were  prepared,  and  we  were  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Campbell,  a  most  agreeable  and  intelligent  lady.  At  sunset 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  accompanied  to  the  boat,  after  a  day  to 
us  all,  of  unalloyed  enjoyment.  She  received  these  marks  of 
respect  with  the  peculiar  charm,  ease  and  simplicity  which 
belonged  to  her.  She  remained  with  us  until  the  middle  of 
September,  leaving  after  her  recollections  never  to  be  effaced. 

During-  her  trip  of  1837  through  the  West,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  greeted  and  entertained  with 
the  greatest  of  formality  ever  bestowed  upon  a  West¬ 
ern  traveler.  At  every  stop  the  anxious  admirers  of 
the  name  of  Hamilton  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  in 
her  behalf  and  many  histories  refer  to  her  visit  to  the 
home  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton  as  the  “first  great 
social  event  in  the  lead-district.”  In  this  respect  an 
article  published  in  the  Missouri  “Republican,”  of  Oc¬ 
tober  12th,  1837,  proves  interesting: 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  (the  article  stated),  arrived 
recently  in  our  city  and  has  taken  lodgings  during  her  so¬ 
journ  at  the  City  Hotel.  She  has  been  on  a  visit  to  her 
son  Colonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  of  Wisconsin  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  is  now  accompanied  by  her  son  and  daughter. 
Hie  ladies  of  this  city,  we  trust,  will  with  pleasure  embrace 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  them,  of  testifying  to  the  great¬ 
est  statesmen  and  patriots  of  our  country,  the  high  regard 
in  which  they  hold  her  virtues  and  the  remembrance  of  him, 
who  perilled  all  in  the  hour  of  danger  for  his  country’s  wel¬ 
fare;  thus  testifying,  that  where  the  wild  savage  trod  when 
he  first  came  upon  the  stage,  there  now  are  those  who  ap¬ 
plaud  his  actions  and  with  grateful  hearts  revere  his  name 
as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  our  common  country. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

Hamilton’s  Public  Service. 

Ever  since  the  first  election  was  held  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  Democrats  had  held  the  upper  hand  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Clay  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  be  President,  but  Andrew  Jackson  managed  to  hold 
his  throne  for  two  terms  and  selected  his  successor, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who  inherited  with  his  high  office 
the  responsibility  of  remedying  the  deplorable  coll¬ 
ections  of  the  entire  country. 

The  next  notable  Presidential  battle  was  the  “Log 
Cabin  and  Hard  Cider”  campaign  of  1840,  the  like  of 
which  the  country  had  never  before  seen.  General 
William  Ilenry  Harrison  had  been  defeated  in  1836  by 
Van  Buren,  but  on  the  4th  of  December,  1839,  the 
National  Whig  Convention  which  met  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  rival  can¬ 
didates,  placed  Harrison  in  nomination,  while  the 
Democrats  again  nominated  Van  Buren. 

General  Harrison  lived  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  in  a 
house  which  was  in  reality  a  remodeled  log  cabin. 

\  isitors  to  Harrison’s  home  were  amazed  at  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  life  he  led  and  noted  the  fact  that  his 
table,  instead  of  being  supplied  with  costly  wines,  was 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  hard  cider. 

Hai  rison  s  political  enemies  slurred  him  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  more  at  home  in  a  backwood’s 
cabin  skinning  ’coons  and  drinking  hard  cider,  than 
in  the  White  House.  This  sneer  furnished  the  battle- 
cry  for  the  Whigs  and  hard  cider  became  their  sole 
beverage.  John  lyler,  of  Virginia,  a  dissatisfied 
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Democrat,  was  chosen  as  Harrison’s  running-  mate 
and  everywhere  the  days  and  nights  were  rent  with 
loud  shouts  of  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.” 

Nowhere  was  the  hilarity  more  fervent  than  at 
Hamilton’s  Digging,  for  William  Henry  Harrison  (1) 
was  more  than  just  favorably  disposed  toward  Wil¬ 
liam  Stephen  Hamilton,  and  Capt.  Harrison  had  made 
his  home  at  Hamilton  s  Diggin’s  and  commanded 
Hamilton’s  garrison  during  the  Black  Hawk  disturb¬ 
ance.  I  here  was  not  a  more  staunch  Whig  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  than  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  there  was  not 
a  more  staunch  Whig  in  the  Northwest  than  William 
Stephen  Hamilton. 

Little  wonder  the  inhabitants  of  Hamilton’s  Dig- 
gin’s  drank  enough  hard  cider  to  float  the  American 
navy,  as  the  saying  was.  thousands  of  songs  were 
composed  and  sung,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  which 
began  with : 


“Oh  where,  tell  me  where,  was  the  log  cabin  made? 

I  was  made  by  the  boys  that  wield  the  plow  and  spade. ,} 


In  the  Territory  and  especially  at  Hamilton’s  Dig- 
gin  s  there  was  one  strongly  preconceived  fact  which 
was  that  Old  1  ippecanoe  would  surely  appoint  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  s  pioneer  son  to  be  the  Governor  of 
the  vast  Territory. 


Old  Hickory’’  gave  all  of  his  support  to  Van  Bur- 
en,  and  exerted  all  of  his  influence  to  prevent  llar- 
sion’s  election;  but  the  latter’s  triumph  was  signal. 
He  received  234  electoral  votes,  leaving  but  60  for 
his  opponent.  None  of  his  predecessors  had  taken  the 


(1)  Harrison  was  best  known  for  his  defeating  of  Te- 
cumseh  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  the  ninth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  rendered  valuable  services 
while  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  was  great¬ 
grandfather  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  President. 
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iiesidents  chair  better  prepared  for  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  ability,  education,  experience,  or  integrity,  than 
Harrison.  The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Whigs 
m  the  National  election  appeared  to  have  aroused  the 
zeal  and  given  strength  and  new  courage  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Whigs. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  the  Whigs,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  previous  arrangements,  assembled  at  Milwau¬ 
kee  to  celebrate  the  "brilliant  victory  achieved  by  the 
hardy  yeomanry  of  our  country  in  the  late  Presi¬ 
dential  contest.” 

Among  other  proceedings  was  an  agreement  uoon 
a  complete  and  thorough  organization  of  the  Whig 
party  of  Wisconsin.  To  this  end  a  central  committee 
worked  diligently  and  soon  the  Whig  party  of  the 
territory  was  strongly  organized  and  ready  for  any 
subsequent  political  contests.  Just  as  the  path  to  the 
Governorship  seemed  clear  to  William  Stephen  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  his  appointment  was  merely  a  matter  of 
time,  until  Harrison  could  take  up  the  question,  a  sad 
calamity  befell  the  country.  Harrison  died  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  4th,  1841,  one  month  after  taking  of¬ 
fice,  and  before  the  matter  of  appointments  had  been 
really  brought  up  to  him. 

I  he  passing  of  "Old  Tippecanoe”  brought  not  only 
grief  to  the  nation  but  deep  disappointment  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Stephen  Hamilton,  for  his  appointment  would 
have  been  a  certainty  had  Harrison  lived;  yet  the 
‘Rough  Diamond”  hoped  that  John  Tyler  would  be 
as  favorably  disposed  toward  him  as  Harrison  had 
been.  But  Tyler  proved  to  have  too  much  ability  as 
a  turncoat  and  immediately  began  rewarding  his 
Democrat  friends  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  his 
Whig  friends.  Henry  Dodge,  the  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nor,  continued  in  office  for  many  months;  but  Dodge 
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secretly  cherished  the  position  of  Delegate  to  United 
States  Congtess,  and  Hamilton,  believing  that  Dodge 
would  be  elected  to  the  position,  continued  to  hope 
that  in  September  of  1841,  Tyler  might  after  all  make 
him  Governor  to  replace  Dodge,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  latter  was  elected  Delegate. 

On  May  2ath  the  Whig  central  committee  issued 
a  call  for  a  convention  of  Whigs  to  be  held  at  Madi¬ 
son  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  convention  assembled  at 
the  proper  time  and  every  election  district  was  fully 
represented.  Hamilton  purposely  kept  himself  in  the 
background  during  the  convention  so  that  no  office  or 
duty  would  be  imposed  upon  him  which  would  impede 
his  chances  lor  the  Governorship  in  September.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  reported  and  adopted  after 
which  the  convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  can- 
diatc  for  Delegate.  In  spite  of  Hamilton’s  attempt 
to  play  a  minor  part,  his  name  was  dragged  before 
the  convention.  The  result  of  the  balloting  was : 


For  Jonathan  E.  Arnold  .  . 
For  William  S.  Hamilton  . 

For  James  Collins  . 

For  William  Prentiss  . 

For  Blank  . 


29  votes 
14  votes 
7  votes 
1  vote 
1  vote 


William  Stephen  Hamilton  withdrew  his  name  and 
Jonathon  Arnold  was  declared  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  for  Delegate.  A  committee  of  five — Ed¬ 
ward  Whiton,  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  William 
Prentiss,  David  Brigham,  and  Charles  Learned— was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
territory;  ?nd  after  finishing  other  business  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned. 

Henry  Dodge  was  unanimously  nominated  Dele- 
gate  on  the  Democratic  ticket— just  as  Hamilton  had 
contemplated. 
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I  lie  election  was  held  on  the  4th  Monday  (27th) 
o  September,  and  the  result  was  that  Dodge  received 

rajr?;l‘r hundred  and  seven  and  was 

thus  elec  ed  Delegate-just  as  Hamilton  had  contem- 
)  a  e  Jo  in  Tyler  then  appointed  James  Doty  to  be 

lovernor  of  Wisconsin — just  as  Hamilton  had  NOT 
contemplated. 

Hamilton  went  back  to  his  Diggin’s  a  discouraged 
man  ate  had  dealt  him  a  disheartening  hand.  It 
iad  been  his  plan,  Edgar  Hamilton  informs  us  (See 
-  ppendix  Letters)  to  make  his  aged  mother,  and  Mrs. 

oily,  members  of  his  family  in  the  Governor’s  house 
Hut  in  those  moments  of  deep  disappointment,  Wil¬ 
iam  Stephen  Hamilton  found  consolation  by  reflecting 
upon  the  dismay  of  his  mighty  father’s  political  life* 

John  Tyler’s  appointee,  James  Duane  Doty,  was 
not  especially  popular  with  the  legislators  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his  lofty  position 
han  he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  struggle  with  the 
°lu  th  Legislative  Assembly  of  1842-43.  Curiously 
enough  William  Hamilton  was  a  member  of  this  As¬ 
sembly,  having  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Iowa  County,  which  at  that  time  com¬ 
prised  about  four  times  the  extent  of  country  which 
it  does  today.  Only  three  members  of  this  session 
iad  had  experience  in  legislation  before— William 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Darling. 

Ihe  ‘Journal  of  the  Proceedings”  shows  that  the 
legislators  were  mainly  occupied  with  their  quarrel 
with  Doty,  who  claimed  that  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  had  not  appropriated  the  money  for  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  that  in  consequence  it  could  not  legally  be 
held.  I  he  Legislature  adjourned  twice  and  finally  it 
was  found  that  Congress  appropriated  the  funds  and 
t  le  Governor  insisted  on  calling  an  extra  session. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Hamilton  was  one  of  the 
foremost  opponents  of  Doty  in  the  wrangle — some 
believe  he  had  jealous  motives.  But  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  “an  act  causing  the  editor  of  a  paper  (friend¬ 
ly  toward  Doty)  to  be  prevented  from  occupying  a 
seat  within  the  bar  of  the  House”  was  passed  with 
only  two  voting  against  it,  we  cannot  infer  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  criticizing  the  Governor  unjustly. 

The  aversion  toward  Doty  seemed  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  members  and  a  long  memorial  was 
drafted  to  be  presented  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  the  subject  matter  of  which  would  be  too  bur¬ 
densome  for  inclusion  here.  After  enumerating  nu- 

o 

merous  reasons  and  proofs  for  their  action,  the  mem¬ 
bers  “prayed  his  Excellency,  John  Tyler,  to  remove 
said  Governor  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.”  Needless  to  say,  Doty  was  not  removed. 

In  this  Legislature  William  Stephen  Hamilton  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  the  Governor’s  removal ;  lie  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  judiciary  committee;  and  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  revise  the  standing  rules,  lie  introduc- 
ed  bills  to  regulate  taverns  and  groceries  (aimed  at 
the  sale  of  liquor)  and  from  his  committee  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  embezzling  of  public  money. 

At  this  session  the  question  of  adoption  of  a  State 
government  was  brought  up  and  a  resolution  passed 
to  submit  said  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  As 
showing  the  opposition  to  the  slavery  question  at  the 
time,  the  Legislature,  by  vote,  refused  to  allow  an 
anti-slavery  speech  to  be  made  in  the  Council  rooms. 
Other  subjects  legislated  upon  were:  debts,  econom¬ 
ics,  internal  improvements,  banks,  corporations,  and 
provisions  were  made  for  the  people  to  elect  their 
own  judges,  sheriffs,  justices,  etc. 
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At  the  Whig  convention  which  met  in  Madison  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1843,  Hamilton  received  the  second 
gieatest  vote  as  Delegate.  He  withdrew  his  name 
again  on  this  occasion,  allowing  George  W.  Hickcox 
to  be  nominated  without  opposition.  Hamilton  also 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  in  1843,  and  from  that  time  until  1847 
lie  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  1  erritory,  but  confined  himself  mostly  to  the 
business  of  mining  and  smelting  and  the  idleness  of 
loaming  about  the  country.  Vet  while  not  actively 
engaged  in  politics  his  influence  could  be  greatly  felt 
by  those  who  were. 

ills  opposition  to  the  Ryan  Bill  (2),  which  pro¬ 
hibited  banking  of  every  description,  whether  of  is¬ 
sue,  deposits,  discounts  or  exchange  by  corporations, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  through  his  vehement  fight  against  the 
measure,  assisted  by  a  few  other  prominent  Whins 
the  Ryan  Bill  was  finally  defeated.  Hamilton  was,  in 
fact,  somewhat  of  a  genius  at  solving'  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  having  studied  all  of  the  books  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  had  inherited  from  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton — the  wizard  of  finance.  (3) 

About  this  time  Hamilton  decided  to  change  the 
name  of  his  settlement  from  “Hamilton’s  Diggin’s”  to 
“Wiota,”  the  name  which  it  bears  today.  Just  where 
he  derived  this  name  (Wiota)  is  somewhat  of  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Edgar  Hamilton,  who  was  born  and  lived  at 
the  place,  in  his  letters  to  Cyrus  Woodman,  spells 
the  word  “Wyota and  Professor  Young,  of  the  De- 

(2)  Chief  Justice  Ryan. 

(3)  Mrs.  Church,  in  writing  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from 
England,  said:  “I  shall  send  you  by  the  first  ships,  every 
well-written  book  I  can  procure  on  the  subject  of  finance.” 
(Feb.  4th,  1790). 
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part, neat  of  Languages  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  certain,  he  says,  that  it  is  an  Indian  name. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  several  other  counties  were 
o.gamzed  by  dividing  the  territory  which  was  origin- 

lit^  '  °W“  ,C°Unty'  Jht  ,lew  county  in  which  Ham- 
lton  s  settlement  was  located  was  named  La  Fayette 

County,  by  Hamilton,  in  honor  of  his  dear  friend  and 

H  e  friend  of  Ins  father,  Marquis  La  Fayette.  Boards 

°  col""nss, oners  were  formed  to  attend  the  duties 
ot  reorganizing  the  counties. 

Although  William  Stephen  Hamilton  wrote  many 
etters  during  his  lifetime,  only  two  of  the  originals 
aie  now  known  to  be  preserved.  These  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and 
were  written  by  Hamilton  to  Cyrus  Woodman.  In 
ie  hist  letter  (184a),  Hamilton  requested  Woodman 
°  exert  his  influence  in  collecting  money  for  the 
’lidding  of  a  bridge.  In  the  second  (1847),  Hamilton 
informed  Woodman  that  at  his  instance,  he  (Wood¬ 
man),  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  committee 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  statistics  of  Western  Wis- 
lonsin  by  the  Grand  Chicago  Convention. 

William  Stephen  Hamilton  was  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  Convention  of  1848  which  met  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  The  result  of  the  election  dis¬ 
closed  that  Hamilton  had  been  beaten  by  his  adver¬ 
sary,  Mr.  O’Conner,  by  three  votes.  Several  irregu¬ 
larities  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  bal¬ 
loting  and  he  claimed  the  seat  of  Mr.  O’Conner  in  the 
Convention.  When  the  Convention  met,  Mr.  Fenton, 
a  member  and  lawyer,  presented,  by  particular  re¬ 
quest,  as  he  said,  of  Colonel  William  S.  Hamilton,  and 
as  a  favor  to  him,  a  petition  contesting  the  seat  of 
John  O’Conner,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  election  had 
been  given  by  the  committee  or  credentials.  It  was 
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i esolved  that  the  conflict  should  be  made  the  special 
order  for  the  seventeenth  of  January,  at  which  time 
both  contestants  would  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Legislature. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  Mr.  O’Conner  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  attorney,  Samuel  Crawford,  while  Wil¬ 
liam  Stephen  Hamilton  appeared  in  his  own  defense. 
Hamilton  s  speech  in  favor  of  his  seat  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  orations  ever  delivered 
by  any  man,  anywhere;  as  one  historian  has  said  “it 
was  a  speech  of  which  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay 
or  Patrick  Henry  would  have  been  proud.” 

Unfortunately,  practically  all  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  Territory  were  Democratic  in  policy,  and  while 
publishing  in  full  the  speech  of  Mr.  O’Conner’s  at- 
t°i  ne> ,  Hamilton  s  able  defense  was  either  entirely 
ignored  or  merely  epitomized.  The  Wisconsin  “Dem¬ 
ocrat,”  of  January  22,  1848,  (page  2,  column  3),  sum¬ 
marized  Hamilton’s  oration,  which  follows,  verba¬ 
tim  :  (4) 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  17th,  1848. 

Prayer  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lord. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  Saturday,  the  President 
announced  that  the  special  order  of  the  day,  being  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  committee  re¬ 
lative  to  the  contested  election  between  Colonel  William 
Hamilton  and  John  O’Conner,  would  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Whinton  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  without  debate,  to  wit: — 

Resolved,  that  in  the  case  of  the  contested  election,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  made  the  special  order  for  this  day, 
the  contestant  shall  first  be  heard  by  himself  or  his  counsel, 
and  then  the  sitting  member  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  and 

(4)  The  summary  is  here  given  inasmuch  as  it  sheds  much 
light  on  Hamilton’s  mental  ingenuity,  his  logic,  his  repartee, 
and  other  characteristics. 
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afterwards  the  contestant  may  again  be  heard  by  himself 

hi  counsel,  after  which  neither  party  shall  again  be  heard 
on  tins  subject. 

The  contestant,  Colonel  Hamilton,  then  took  the  floor  and 
retained  it  until  the  usual  hour  for  dinner,  in  examining  and 
commenting  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  as  taken  before 

he  commissioners  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  con- 
vention  for  the  purpose. 

Colonel  Hamilton  contended  that  the  election  at  Shulls- 
bu.gh  (Mr.  O  Conner’s  home  town),  was  illegal  and  irregu¬ 
larly  conducted  for  several  reasons;  that  the  poll  there  was 
controlled  by  a  party  of  the  friends  of  the  sitting  member; 
that  due  notices  of  the  tune  and  place  of  holding  the  elec¬ 
tion  were  not  issued  by  the  proper  officers  according  to  law 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  election  was  at  the  time  one  of 
the  county  commissioners,  and  consequently  must  have  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  to  the  office  of  judge  of  election;  that  the 
election  was  held  in  the  back  room  of  an  old  log  cabin,  and 
the  voters  were  compelled  to  present  their  ballots  through  a 
broken  pane  of  a  back  window,  whereas  the  law  expressly 
provides  that  they  shall  approach  the  bar  at  which  the  judges 
o  election  are  stationed  inside  the  house,  with  their  ballots 
so  folded  that  said  judge  cannot  read  the  names  thereon; 
that  the  poll  book  returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  election  did 
not  show  that  the  judges  of  election  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office  as  required  by  law. 

Colonel  Hamilton  then  went  into  an  elaborate  review  of 
a  huge  pile  of  testimony,  to  prove  the  illegality  of  certain 
votes  polled  at  Shullsburgh,  Wiota  and  Willow  Springs,  and 
regretted  that  in  the  absence  of  any  law  to  compel  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  witnesses  to  testify  in  cases  of  contested  elec¬ 
tions,  he  had  been  deprived,  through  the  management  of 
the  friends  of  the  sitting  member,  of  testimony  which  he 
could  otherwise  have  been  able  to  present. 

The  illegal  votes  most  dwelt  upon  were  those  of  Mathew 
Norton,  William  Wilkenson,  Abraham  Billings  and  Barney 
Mclllone,  and  the  contestant  went  into  a  lengthy  comment 
upon  the  testimony  relative  to  these  particular  votes. 

He  also  attempted  to  prove  by  testimony  that  the  judges 
of  election  had  commenced  canvassing  the  votes  before  the 
polls  were  duly  closed  according  to  law,  and  had  received 
votes  after  the  polls  were  closed.  He  criticized  the  conduct 
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of  Judge  Dunn  (5)  with  great  acerbity,  alleging  that  he 
had  descended  from  his  elevated  and  responfiblf  station 

votes :hforpPOVf  e  CCtl°n?ering’  and  8°'nS  about  t0  makc 
for  lumself  at  grog  shops  and  groceries;— that  he  had 

gone  ready  supplied  with  the  requisite  papers  to  naturalize 
foreigners  to  obtain  votes  for  himself. 

He  stated  that  the  Judge  had,  in  the  back  room  of  the 
grocery  or  tavern  wherein  the  election  was  held,  taken  the 

votidrJf'°nrf  f°r  threC  mcn’  who  had  afterwards 

of  th/v  PUrl“.Du'?n>  and  for  alone.  This  conduct 
of  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  the  State  he  condemned 

as  unlawful  and  pernicious;  and  stated  that  the  Judge  had 
tacit  y  acknowledged  its  illegality  by  refusing  the  fees  ten- 
dcicd  him  on  the  occasion,  remarking  as  he  done  so,  that 
nt  lud  no  authority  to  receive  such  fees. 

If  the  Judge  had  any  right  to  take  these  declarations,  he 
thought  he  also  had  a  right  to  receive  the  usual  fee.  These 
declarations,  it  would  appear,  were  not  filed  in  the  clerk’s 
ofhee  until  some  days  after  the  election,  which,  he  contended, 

I V 14 s  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  those  votes  illegal.  He  said 

IlC  ,ud  becV°ld  tbaC  he  had  no  right  to  complain  in  this 
matter,  as  the  Judge  had  made  three  Whig  voters  on  the 
occasion,  but  he  had  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  been  able  to 

trace  these  three  Whig  voters,  although  he  had  endeavored 
to  do  so. 

Colonel  Hamilton  gave  the  decision  of  Moses  M.  St  rone 

*n  t  ie  case>  wll°  as  3  lawyer,  had  decided  that  these  declara¬ 
tions  were  null  and  void  until  regularly  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  a  court  of  record.  He  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  committee  of  the  Convention  had  ruled  out  certain  tes¬ 
timony  in  this  case  as  expartc,  having  been  taken  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  committee,  and 
stated  that  the  commissioner  was,  at  the  time  of  taking  these 
depositions,  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  country.  Colonel  Ham- 
i  ton  kept  the  floor  until  the  usual  hour  for  adjournment  to 
dinner,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument,  on  motion 

of  Mr.  ritzgerald,  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  half¬ 
past  two  o’clock. 

rr  f-V  Dunn  ,was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 

States  and  the  U.  S.  Congress  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Territory,  i.  e.,  the  highest  judicial  office. 
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At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Crawford  made  his  de¬ 
fensive  argument  in  behalf  of  the  sitting  member. 
Mr.  O  Conner,  and  Judge  Dunn  also  tried  to  justify 
himself.  Mr.  Hamilton  then  took  the  floor  again, 
recapitulated  a  portion  of  his  argument  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  thanked  the  convention  for  their  patience  in  list¬ 
ening  to  his  remarks,  and  rested  his  case.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  then  taken  to  a  vote  and  with  the  same 
parties  controlling  the  convention  which  controlled 
the  election,  William  Stephen  Hamilton  was  denied 
the  seat  of  Mr.  O’Conner.  Although  a  seat  on  this 
convention  which  formed  the  State  Constitution  was 
rightfully  William  Hamilton’s,  he  could  not  even  have 
hoped  to  attain  it  under  the  circumstances.  After 
this  flagiant  injustice,  Hamilton  never  again  entered 
politics. 
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Chapter  XV. 

’Forty-Nine. 

About  the  year  1835,  the  Southerners,  who  had 
planted  colonies  in  Texas,  then  a  part  of  Mexico,  be¬ 
came  dissatisfied  with  Mexican  rule  and  revolted, 
driving  the  Mexicans  out  of  Texas  and,  declaring  their 
independence,  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Mexico,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  her 
possessions  without  resistence  and  tried  to  settle  the 
dispute  in  a  peaceful  manner.  Texas  claimed  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Rio  Grande;  Mexico  claimed  it  to  the  Nue¬ 
ces  River.  Before  a  satisfactory  settlement  could  be 
arrived  at,  the  United  States  declared  war  upon  Mex¬ 
ico.  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  held  an  outstanding 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  commanded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  and  in  less  than  two  years  Mexico  was 
subdued. 

Naturally  the  Southerners  wanted  Texas  to  enter 
the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  while  the  Northerners 
were  opposed  to  the  idea.  Texas,  the  Northerners 
reasoned,  could  be  divided  into  many  smaller  states, 
thus  giving  the  South,  or  slave  States,  the  majority 
of  the  members  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  fact 
the  quarrel  over  how  Texas  should  be  admitted  be¬ 
gan  before  the  war  had  ended. 

In  1846  it  seemed  evident  what  the  result  of  the 
war  would  be,  and  David  Wilmot,  a  Congressman, 
proposed  a  measure,  called  ‘‘The  Wilmot  Proviso,” 
declaring  that  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in 
the  Territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  measure 
failed  of  enactment,  but  it  had  far-reaching  effects 
and  became  the  guiding  light  of  a  great  political  party. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  Northern 
Whigs  and  Democrats  believed  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  i.  e„  that  slavery  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico.  They 
became  known  as  anti-slavery  men  and  joined  the 
abolitionists,  forming  the  Free-Soil  Party.  At  the 
same  time  many  pro-slavery  Whigs  of  the  South  join¬ 
ed  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  Democrats.  The  result 
was  the  breaking  into  fragments  of  the  Whig  Party. 

I  he  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854 
caused  another  split  in  parties.  The  voters  of  the 
North  now  began  to  call  themselves  Anti-Nebraska- 
Men,  or  Republicans.  The  Republican  Party  was  born 
at  Ripon,  Wisconsin  (Fon  du  I.ac  County),  when  Al¬ 
vin  Bovay,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  Party, 
called  a  convention  which  met  in  the  Congregational’ 
Church  of  that  city,  or  rather  village,  February  28th, 
1854.  In  1852  Bovay  visited  Horace  Greeley  in  New 
\  ork  and  remarked  that  a  new  political  party  demand¬ 
ing  the  extinction  of  slavery  must  perforce  be  formed. 

“What  do  you  propose  to  call  this  new  party?” 
Greeley  asked.  “The  Republican!”  replied  Bovay. 

At  the  Ripon  meeting  of  1854,  it  was  voted  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Whig  and  Free-Soil  local  committees  and 
appoint  a  new  committee  of  three  Whigs,  a  I'ree- 
Soiler,  and  a  Democrat,  to  begin  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  political  party.  A  short  time  after  this,  Greeley 
used  the  name  “Republican”  to  designate  the  new 
party  in  a  “Tribune”  editorial.  (1) 

Though  an  outstanding  Whig  in  the  Northwest, 
William  Stephen  Hamilton  did  not  live  to  see  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  party,  but  had  lie  done  so,  we  can 
be  certain  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  in- 

— ,  1 1 )  See  The  Rise  and  ball  of  the  Slave  Power  and  the 
Republican  Party” — Francis  Curtis. 
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fluential  Republicans  and  without  a  doubt  one  of  those 
men  who  gave  birth  to  the  party  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 

The  United  States  had  hoped  for  a  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  ihe  acquisition  of  California  was  almost  openly 
avowed  by  olhcials  as  the  primary  object  of  the  war, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  territory  was  one  of  the  first 


matters  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  Washington 
authorities;  subsequently,  in  1848,  California  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico. 

Up  to  this  time  (1848),  the  vast  interior  valleys  of 
California  were  almost  entirely  undisturbed  and  little 
explored,  the  only  settlement  of  note  being  Sutter’s 
bort,  where  Captain  Sutter  (2)  was  lord  of  a  verita¬ 
ble  manor  called  “New  Helvetia.”  At  the  same  time 
when  Hamilton  s  men  were  digging  lead  on  his  North¬ 


western  wilderness  claim,  Captain  Sutter’s  men  were 
building  a  mill,  forty  miles  above  Sutter’s  Fort,  in  the 
far  West,  when  one  of  them,  James  Marshall,  a  slow, 
queer,  and  morose  old  fellow,  discovered  some  tiny 
particles  of  metallic  dust  in  the  mill  stream. 

Marshall  examined  the  particles  closely,  then  placed 
a  handful  upon  a  flat  stone  and  pounded  them  with 
a  hammer,  finding  that  they  would  not  break,  but 
worked  into  a  thin  mass,  lie  became  greatly  excited. 
“Gold!”  he  gasped.  “Gold!  I  have  discovered  gold!” 
Immediate  inspection  of  the  locality  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  region  was  abundant  with  the  metal. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Wonderous  tales  of 
the  boundless  wealth  to  be  had  in  California  by  the 
mere  picking-up  were  told.  San  Francisco  was  the 


(2)  John  August  Sutter;  born  in  Kadern-Baden;  served  in 
French  army;  came  to  U.  S.  in  1834,  establishing  the  first 
settlement  in  California.  Served  as  Mexican  Governor  of  the 
region  but  lost  his  estate  with  the  American  annexation,  llis 
land  was  overrun  by  miners.  The  California  legislature  later 
granted  him  a  pension. 
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center  of  men  gone  mad.  Everyone  was  making  one 
noisy  rush  to  the  gold  fields.  Every  available  means 
of  transportation  was  pressed  into  service.  Husbands 
left  wives;  fathers  left  children;  servants  fled  from 
their  masters;  doctors  deserted  patients;  patients 
miraculously  lecovered  from  their  ills  and  joined  the 
exodus. 

d  he  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  big  Eastern  newspaper  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  and  the  fever  of  California  spread  and  affected 
the  entire  world.  There  were  three  routes  by  which 
the  gold-seekers  reached  the  Western  coast.  The  first 
and  longest  was  by  vessel,  around  Cape  Horn,  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  requiring  about 
130  days. 

The  second  route  was  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  across  it,  and  up  along  the  Western  coast  to 
San  Francisco.  The  third  was  by  slowly  moving  ox¬ 
carts  or  prairie  schooners,  overland  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  this  route  it  took  100  days  of  travel  to  reach 
the  valleys  of  California  from  the  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

News  of  the  gold  discovery  reached  the  adventur¬ 
ous  William  Stephen  Hamilton  during  the  winter  of 
1848-49,  and  he  at  once  began  preparations  for  an 
early  start  in  the  spring  toward  the  Pacific.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  arranging  for  the  care 
of  his  interests  and  possessions  and  built  two  prairie- 
schooners  and  all  of  the  necessary  yokes  and  chains, 
assisted  by  the  blacksmith  of  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s. 

Fully  aroused  and  filled  with  anxiety  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  coming  adventure,  Hamilton  sold 
lots  from  his  claim  without  taking  the  time  to  resort 
to  punctuality,  but  in  the  most  hasty  and  haphazard 
As  a  result,  the  village  (Wiota)  today  is 
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a  curiosity  and  is  as  irregular  and  rambling  as  an 
Indian  town  and  always  impresses  the  visitor  as  such. 

The /lay  finally  came  in  the  spring  of  '49,  when  the 
Hough  Diamond”  was  ready  to  start  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  His  friends  gathered  at  his  humble  cabin, 
some  weeping,  some  imploring  him  to  remain  among 

them,  Others  taking  his  hand  and  heartily  wishing  him 
"bon  voyage.” 

It  was  a  day  of  sadness  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ham¬ 
ilton's  Diggin’s,  for  their  best  friend  and  the  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  about  to  depart  from  them, 
perhaps  never  to  return.  The  old  fort-site,  the  rude 
cabins,  the  smouldering  furnaces,  the  ox-carts,  mem¬ 
ories  of  hardships,  or  simple  joys,  of  Indian  battles, 
and  political  fights  were  all  to  be  left  behind,  for  Ham¬ 
ilton's  dream  was  now  of  gold— California,  and  gold! 

Hamilton  must  have  been  optimistic  and  he  still 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  did  not  question  his 
ability,  for  he  informed  his  friends  in  the  most  assured 
manner  that  he  would  make  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  find  his  share  of  the  gold,  and  return  in  two 
years.  Then,  with  his  wealth,  he  would  install  steam 
pumps  and  other  machinery  in  the  lead-diggin’s  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  work  again  for  all,  for  they 
could  then  do  deep  mining1. 

Although  the  exact  date  on  which  Hamilton  left 
Wisconsin  is  not  known,  we  are  told  that  he  departed 
m  the  early  spring  with  two  prairie  schooners,  taking 
the  overland  trail  and  probably  joining  in  with  a  train 
of  schooners..  Berry  is  of  the  opinion  that  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  companion  cn  route  was  a  mulatto  named  Bar- 
ney  Norris.  (3) 
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1  he  difficulties  and  dangers  of  crossing  the  prairies, 
deserts  and  mountains  were  many,  and  have  furnished 
the  substance  for  countless  stories,  novels  and  motion 
picture  plays  even  to  the  present  day.  The  Indians 
often  attacked  the  emigrants  and  in  many  instances 
were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  white  settlers  of  South¬ 
ern  Utah.  Thousands  died  on  the  way  and  the  nation- 
long  route  was  strewn  with  the  whitened  skeletons 
of  men,  women  and  cattle. 

W  c  have  no  pei  sonal  account  of  the  experiences  of 
Hamilton  while  on  the  overland  trail  of  ’49,  but  a 
general  idea  of  the  prevailing  conditions  which  he 
perforce  met  and  successfully  combatted  is  available, 
for  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  of  ’49  is  a  matter  of  history 
the  volumes  of  which  are  without  number  and  may 

be  found  in  even  the  most  remote  of  village  libra¬ 
ries.  (4) 

On  the  trail  death  weeded  out  the  weaker  spirits 
and  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  their  goal  were 
those  of  muscles,  nerves  and  constitution,  common  to 
1  pioneers  like  Hamilton.  The  best  the  ox-carts 

could  make  was  about  twenty  miles  a  day.  The  en¬ 
tire  journey  was  tiresome  and  discouraging  and  it 
was  only  the  hope  of  abundant  reward  that  drove  the 
endless  line  of  gold-seekers  onward. 

By  day  the  schooners  formed  a  long  train;  by 
night  they  were  drawn  up  in  a  circle  to  form  defense 
from  the  Indians  and  as  a  corral  for  the  animals. 

I  he  Pawnee  and  Snake  tribes  gave  the  struggling 
caravans  endless  trouble,  stealing,  plundering  and 
murdering  at  every  opportunity.  In  one  of  the  fore¬ 
going  chapters  of  this  book  we  learned  something  of 
the  Winnebago  Indian’s  ability  as  a  thief;  but  the 

(4)  The  “Journey  of  the  Manly  Party”  serves  well  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  mettle  of  the  men  of  '49,  and  is  a  historical  ac¬ 
count  famous  in  the  annals  of  California. 
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Win  neb  a  goes  were  models  of  virtue  compared  to  the 
Snakes  and  Pawnees.  Hamilton  did  not  realize  what 
real  thieves  were  until  he  traveled  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Pawnees  and  Snakes. 

Some  interesting,  valuable  and  really  humorous  de¬ 
pictions  of  the  conditions  met  with  by  the  emigrants 
of  ’49  are  to  be  found  in  Captain  Dewolf’s  “Diary  of 
the  Overland  frail,  and  Letters,”  published  by  the 


of  1925.”)  Capta  in  Dewolf  went  over  the  trail  at 
the  same  time  as  did  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  and 
recorded  his  daily  experiences,  a  few  excerpts  of  which 
1  now  give:  (5) 

We  have  been  expecting  some  trouble  from  the  Indians,  but 
they  have  not  troubled  us  yet;  but  the  Californians  not  all 
fared  so  well  for  some  have  been  robbed  and  some  killed.  We 
are  now  among  the  Pawnees  and  they  are  a  thieving  set  of 
Devils.  There  was  one  that  left  his  train  to  go  and  hunt 
and  had  not  got  out  of  sight  when  the  Indians  who  were 
watching  him  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot,  then  robbed  him 
and  got  on  their  ponies  and  run  like  Devils.  They  stole  the 
cattle  from  another  company  in  the  night . The  Califor¬ 

nians  charged  on  them  and  shot  five  of  the  Devils.  The  first 
round  the  Indians  shot  at  them  once  with  their  arrows  and 
wounded  one  man  and  then  run  like  thunder . 

Again  Dewolf  wrote : 

You  would  laugh  to  see  me  going  along  with  a  bag  on 
my  back  gathering  Buffalo  dung  to  cook  with,  but  we  have 
to  do  it.  The  darn  stuff  burns  fine  in  a  stove  for  I’d  have 
you  know  we  have  a  cooking  stove  along  with  us  in  our 
company . We  pass  a  great  number  of  graves  of  Cal- 

(5)  Captain  David  Dewolf  was  born  April  11,  1822,  in  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Belthazar  De¬ 
wolf,  who  settled  in  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1664.  He 
returned  from  California  in  the  spring  of  1851,  via  Panama, 
and  with  the  gold  he  bought  a  farm  near  Wyoming,  Illinois. 
Being  a  railroad  contractor  he  assisted  in  building  the  rail¬ 
road  through  Illinois.  He  organized  Co.  K.  of  the  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  fought  under  Grant.  He  fell  in 
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iformans  th.it  have  died  on  the  road  with  the  Colery . 

I  he  Colery  has  taken  thousands  of  poor  Californians. 

1  have  seen  more  than  300  acres  of  land  covered  with  Buf¬ 
faloes  at  one  time;  it  exceeded  anything  I  ever  saw.  To 
see  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  roaming  and  grazing 
over  the  vast  plains  and  then  to  shoot  into  them  and  see 

them  run  and  bellow,  fairly  making  the  ground  shake,  is  a 
grand  sight. 

By  whatever  route  the  adventurers  arrived  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Sutter’s  Fort  was  the  goal  of  the  endless  cara¬ 
vans.  Mere,  or  at  San  Francisco,  the  prospector— un¬ 
less  already  provided— would  secure  his  outfit  which 
consisted  of  a  pick,  pan,  dipper,  rocker,  shovel,  wood¬ 
en  basket  and  a  few  simple  cooking  utensils,  then  hur¬ 
ry  to  join  the  passionate  throng  of  wealth  seekers. 

The  unruly  and  unruled  mob  was  one  seething  mass 
of  excitement.  Teamsters  cursed  and  lashed  their 
stubborn  mules  onward.  Horsemen  with  packed  sad¬ 
dles  sped  by  raising  clouds  of  dust  to  hide  and  hinder 
the  tented  ox-carts  and  footsore  pedestrians.  Traders, 
miners,  gangsters,  gamblers,  half-breeds  and  gentle¬ 
men  wormed  in  and  out  among  one  and  another. 

But  even  when  the  gold  fields  were  reached  the  ex¬ 
citement  w as  not  at  an  end.  Overcrowded  camps  and 
news  of  new  finds  elsewhere  kept  most  of  the  people 
in  a  constant  mania  with  their  unchecked  imagina¬ 
tions  running  riot.  1  he  majority  were  on  one  wild 
goose  chase  rushing  hither  and  thither,  finding  little 
or  nothing,  driving  themselves  to  desperation,  wreck 
and  ruin. 

Often  several  thousand  persons  would  congregate 

the  Battle  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  October  3rd,  1862,  while 
leading  his  men.  His  body  was  of  such  immense  size  that  his 
friends  could  not  move  him  from  the  field  while  he  was  dy¬ 
ing  and  he  was  never  found  or  identified  aftenvard.  A  monu¬ 
ment  which  is  the  rallying  point  for  Memorial  Day  services 
stands  in  Wyoming,  Ill.,  and  the  G.  A.  R.  of  that  city  is 
named  for  him. 
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in  one  place  and  almost  overnight  a  settlement  would 
•^piing  into  existence,  apparently  from  nothing.  In  a 
lew  weeks  rumor  of  a  new  find  just  a  little  further 
on  would  cause  the  newborn  settlement  to  he  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned,  leaving  nothing  at  the  site  but 
stake-holes  and  grasshoppers. 

When  Colonel  Hamilton  went  to  California  in  1849 
society  was  unorganized  and  the  population  entirely 
made  up  of^  mining  adventurers.  Accustomed  to 
roughing  it”  in  a  new  country,  for  months  at  a  time 
never  sleeping  within  the  walls  or  beneath  the  roof 
of  a  house,  Hamilton  entered  into  the  life  of  the  “For¬ 
ty-niners”  with  full  spirit  and  hearty  earnestness. 

1  alented  and  educated,  with  a  name  rendered  im¬ 
mortal  in  American  history  by  reason  of  his  promin¬ 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Northwest,  and  his  father’s 
prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the  entire  country,  with 
accomplishments  to  grace  any  position,  social  or  po¬ 
litical,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  at  once 
took  high  rank  among  the  adventurous  men  who  were 
attracted  to  that  far  off  country  by  the  golden  stories 
that  reached  their  ears  in  the  States. 

When  Hamilon  reached  California  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1849,  he  abandoned  his  prairie-schooners  at  a 
place  known  as  Oak  Bottom,  from  where  he  made  his 
way  through  the  mountain  passes  and  began  his  search 
for  gold  in  Weaver  Basin,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Sutter’s  Fort,  or  Sacramento  City,  as  New  Helvetia 
was  now  beginning  to  be  called. 

Hamilton  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  become  crazed 
by  the  gold-fever  which  was  everywhere  prevalent. 
He  did  not  rush  here  and  there  as  most  imaginative 
souls  were  doing  but  confined  his  search  for  “black- 
sand”  (which  indicated  gold),  strictly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Weaver  Creek.  To  be  exact,  he  settled  on  the 
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south  bank  of  Weaver  Creek,  near  the  fork  of  East 
Weaver  and  Weaver  Creeks.  Isaac  Fox  (6)  tells  us 
that  Weaver  Creek  rises  in  the  Bald  Mountains,  flows 
southeast  by  Weaverville  and  empties  into  Trinity 
River  at  Trinity  Ranch. 

The  length  of  Weaver  Creek  is  14  miles.  The  basin 


is  further  drained  by  the  following  named  tributaries 
of  Weaver  Creek  which  sub-divide  the  whole  held  into 
as  many  ridges,  which,  as  far  as  the  miner  was  con¬ 
cerned,  developed  an  abundant  treasure  of  auriferous 
drift.  Not  a  rod  of  ground  can  be  found  in  the  basin 
that  has  not  been  prospected  by  the  miners. 

1  he  tributaries  are  the  following:  Fast  Weaver, 
Five  Cent  Gulch,  Ten  Cent  Gulch,  Garden  Gulch, 
McKenzies  Gulch,  West  Weaver  and  Democrat 
Gulch.  The  basin  thus  drained  is  an  ovi-circular 


valley,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Oregon  Divide;  on  the 
cast  by  Brown’s  Mountain,  which,  converging  at 
Chaunceyville  shapes  the  district  as  indicated  by  its 
name.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about  seven 
miles  and  from  east  to  west  about  five. 

It  was  there  that  Colonel  Hamilton  settled  and  for 
months  he  panned  for  gold  on  Weaver  Creek,  and 
by  contenting  himself  with  small  finds  he  accumu¬ 
lated  approximately  $12,000  in  pay-dust  within  one 
year.  Hamilton  was  quick  to  see  another  opportunity 
to  add  to  his  fortune,  so,  in  conjunction  with  his  min¬ 
ing  he  built  and  operated  a  store,  selling  miners’  sup¬ 
plies  which  he  had  brought  up  the  valley  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  to  him  by  mule  packers.  Hamilton’s  Califor¬ 
nia  store  was  where  he  first  settled  on  Weaver  Creek. 

Prices  were  fabulous  (7).  Picks  and  shovels  sold 
for  from  $5  to  $15  each;  a  tin  pan  or  wooden  bowl 


(6)  “Annals  of  Trinity  County,”  1858  edition. 

(7)  See  “The  Story  of  California,”  by  Norton;  (McClurg). 
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lor  $5,  a  butcher  knife  for  $30;  and  at  the  same  time 
potatoes  were  $60  per  bushel.  The  smallest  coin  ten¬ 
dered  was  a  fifty-cent  piece.  Laborers  of  the  most 
unskilled  type  received  at  the  very  least  $1  an  hour. 
1  erms  at  iOelmonico  s  were  $50  a  week  if  one  was 
not  too  fastidious  and  merely  wanted  a  bunk.  Like 
the  days  of  the  lead-fever  of  the  Northwest,  the  sa¬ 
loons  of  the  gold-country  did  a  tremendous  business, 
day  and  night. 

Work  in  the  mines  was  very  strenuous.  According 
to  Revei  end  William  1  aylor  'there  was  more  hard 
work  than  has  ever  been  done  in  any  country  by  the 
same  number  of  men  in  the  same  length  of  time  since 
the  world  was  made.”  1  he  living  conditions  were 
very  unhealthful — the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
dampness  of  the  mining  grounds,  the  cold  waters  of 
the  snow-covered  Sierras — and  the  health  of  everyone 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

When  the  adventurers  were  sick  their  diet  consisted 
of  bread  and  salt-meat,  when  they  were  well,  salt- 
meat  and  bread.  Salt-meat  was  the  chief  article  of 
food  and  working  at  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  with¬ 
out  sufficient  greens  added  to  their  diet  caused  many 
to  contract  scurvy  and  in  a  short  time  a  dreadful 
epidemic  of  cholera  was  spreading  rapidly  throughout 
the  country.  The  living  conditions  were  squalid  and 
multitudes  had  arrived  foot-sore,  weary  and  debili¬ 
tated  from  a  long  trip  across  the  alkali  and  desert 
plains,  or  were  landed  worn  out  and  exhausted  from 
a  six  months’  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  in  any  kind 
of  an  old  brig,  schooner  or  ship. 

Such  deplorable  and  unhealthful  surroundings  pro¬ 
duced  a  fertile  field  for  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence. 
Hundreds  died  along  the  streets.  There  were  no  doc¬ 
tors,  no  undertakers,  no  hospitals,  or  fraternal  organi- 
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nations.  Men  died  like  sheep  with  the  rot.  They 
were  taken  sick  in  the  morning,  were  dead  at  noon, 
anc  vseie  buried  as  the  sun  went  down,  providing  of 
course,  they  had  friends  to  bury  them,  but  only  a  few 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  friends. 

Ihere  were  not  enough  well  people  to  care  for  the 
su'k  and  bury  the  dead  and  the  latter  were  often  left 
lor  days  laying  in  the  spot  where  they  had  drawn 
t  icir  last  breath.  Those  who  were  able  dug  long 
trenches,  scarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  the  cadavers 
were  rolled  into  these  shallow  excavations  with  their 
boots  and  clothing  on,  just  as  they  had  died,  and  cov- 

cied  with  dirt,  and  then  and  there  was  lost  all  trace 
of  their  identity. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  proven  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rect  many  years  later  when  some  of  the  remains  of 
victims  of  the  cholera  were  dug  up  and  in  the  graves 
amid  their  bones  were  found  remnants  of  what  had 
been  gold  and  silver  watches  and  other  jewelry,  the 
property  of  those  so  hastily  consigned  to  the  earth. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  many  of  the  brave  souls  of  ’49 
who  sought  gold  and  found  death.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  the  famous  pioneer 
and  son  of  America  s  greatest  statesman. 

Back  in  the  far  East  the  withered  old  mother  of  the 
Rough  Diamond,”  fast  nearing  the  century  mark, 
sat  near  a  window,  looking  down  the  avenue,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  re tm  n  of  her  roving  son,  the  living  image 
of  her  beloved  husband.  Long  hours  she  waited. 
Often  she  asked:  “1  wonder  where  “Billy”  is  today? 

1  wonder  when  lie’s  coming  home  to  me?  Oh,  why 
doesn  t  he  write?”  Four  weary  years  she  waited, 
watched  and  wondered,  but  the  news  of  his  death  was 
withheld  from  her,  and  when  death  stole  upon  her  in 
1S:>4,  her  last  yearning  thoughts  were  of  him. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

The  Death  of  Hamilton. 

The  incidents  surrounding  the  death  and  burial  of 
Colonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton  are  so  fraught 
with  mystery  and  contradiction  that  this  writer 
shrinks  somewhat  from  the  task  of  attempting  to 
give  a  clear  account  of  the  facts. 

Ne  ver  did  the  death  of  any  man  ever  produce  more 
controversy.  Even  half-a-century  after  the  “Rough 
Diamond’s”  passing,  California  newspapers  still  con¬ 
tained  arguments  over  the  date  on  which  he  died, 
and  one  man  who  nursed  him  during  his  last  hours, 
helped  to  bury  him,  and  was  a  bosom  friend,  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  setting  two  different  dates  of  Hamilton’s 
death — August  7th,  1850,  and  October  9th,  of  that 
same  year. 

The  present  writer  has  collected  and  examined  a 
great  number  of  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject, 
some  of  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  present  chapter. 
In  “Everybody’s  Column,”  of  the  Sacramento  “Un¬ 
ion,”  issue  of  June  25th,  1900,  James  Howe,  of  Wea- 
verville,  Trinity  County,  California,  has  his  say  under 
the  caption 


AN  OLD  CONTROVERSY. 

Editors  of  the  Record-U nion:  In  the  year  A.  D.  188  3, 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  an  inquiry  was  published  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Union  relative  to  Colonel  Hamilton  (the  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  of  Revolutionary  fame).  In  that  inquiry  it 
was  stated  that  there  was  a  stone  monument  standing  at  that 
time  in  Sacramento  City  with  his  name  engraved  thereon, 
stating  that  he  died  there  on  the  7th  of  August  of  the  year 
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1S50  in  indigent  circumstances  and  that  the  monument  was 
erected  by  a  friend. 

Soon  after  I  saw  that  article  in  the  Record-Union  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  7  rtmty-Jonrnal,  stating  what  I  knew  about 
tbe  said  Colonel  Hamilton  here  in  Weaver  Basin  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  of  1  850,  expecting  that  it  would 

t  published  just  as  1  had  written  it.  But  it  was  not.  The 
dates  were  altered  seemingly  with  a  deliberate  intention  to 
lude  the  facts  I  stated  in  that  letter,  and  in  that  shape  it 
was  published  in  the  Trinity-journal  with  my  name  as  the 
author  attached  thereto.  I  will  here  state  to  you  what  I  know 
about  Colonel  Hamilton  with  your  permission  to  publish  it 
in  iull — exactly  as  I  state  it. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Colonel  Hamilton  was  on  Thursday, 
he  17th  of  July,  A.  D.  18  50,  at  his  brush  store  in  Weaver 
iasin,  on  the  south  bank  of  Weaver  Creek  near  the  forks  of 
Last  and  Weaver  Creek.  On  Monday,  28th  of  July  follow¬ 
'll8,  1  ProPosccl  t0  him  t0  join  me  and  turn  the  waters  of 
above  CrCCk  int°  thc  CCntCr  diSgings,  two  miles 

He  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion  and  requested  me  to 
come  down  on  next  Wednesday  morning,  the  30th  of  July, 
and  he  would  let  me  know  what  he  would  do  about  it.  He 
said  a  party  in  Sacramento  City  had  proposed  to  go  into  a 
wholesale  mercantile  store  in  said  city  and  have  him  join 
and  put  in  his  means.  He  said: 

"I  have  $13,000  buried  right  here/’  pointing  to  a  spot 
right  in  front  of  him  under  his  temporary  counter  on  stakes 
where  he  weighed  his  gold  dust.  He  said  he  had  written  to 
them  upon  what  terms  he  would  go  in  with  them.  ‘'Tomor¬ 
row  night  my  packer  will  arrive,”  he  told  me,  “with  their 
answer  and  if  my  terms  arc  not  accepted  I  will  join  you 
and  we  can  put  in  the  water  in  four  weeks.” 


I  told  him  I  judged  that  $3,000  at  $10  per  day  per  man 
would  make  a  summer  ditch  as  the  distance  would  be  about 
two  miles,  on  favorable  ground  most  of  the  way.  Says  he, 
“Come  down  Wednesday  morning  early  and  if  my  terms 
are  not  accepted  I  will  get  my  customers  on  Redding’s  Bar 
and  we  will  put  that  water  in,”  adding  that  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  if  it  cost  $6,000.  I  promised  to  be  on  hand 
early  Wednesday  morning,  the  30th  of  July,  and  came  as  I 
agreed,  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  3  0th  inst.  When  1  got  there 
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he  had  his  sacks  of  gold  dug  out  and  laying  on  his  counter 
by  the  gold  scales. 

His  packer  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  Englishman  whom 
I  afterwards  learned  was  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
was  there  with  the  mules  with  the  pack  saddles  on.  When 
I  came,  he  said:  "Mr.  Howe,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
terms  were  accepted.  I  am  now  getting  ready  to  go  below 
to  the  city.  I  shall  go  today  down  to  Redding’s  Bar  and 
tomorrow  we  shall  go  up  the  river  to  Mooney’s  Ferry  and  on 
out  by  Oak  Bottom  to  Shasta.” 

Colonel  Hamilton  then  sold  me  his  butcher  tools  —  the 
whole  set,  which  he  said  had  cost  him  $150 — all  for  two 
ounces  of  gold.  I  told  him  1  would  like  to  get  his  wagon 
yokes  and  chains  he  had  left  at  Oak  Bottom  when  he  came 
to  California.  Fie  said  he  had  abandoned  them  and  that  I 
might  have  the  wagon  and  all  that  was  there  if  I  wanted  it. 
I  then  told  him  I’d  get  my  horse  and  pack  mule  and  join  him 
next  day. 

I  sought  the  animals  all  that  day,  and  not  till  Thursday 
noon  did  I  find  them.  By  2  p.  m.  that  day  I  started  down 
Weaver  Creek  and  took  the  trail  by  Point  Bar  on  Trinity, 
hoping  to  overtake  him  and  party.  When  I  got  there  I  found 
no  fresh  signs  on  that  route  up  the  river.  At  Mooney’s  Ferry 
there  were  no  signs.  At  10  o’clock  that  night  I  got  to  camp 
on  Shasta  side  running  down  to  Clear  Creek. 

By  Friday,  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  I  got  to  Oak  Bottom  and 
taking  what  I  wanted  of  that  property  returned  and  got 
back  to  Mooney’s  Ferry  about  midnight,  Friday  night,  the 
first  day  of  August,  and  Saturday,  the  second  of  August, 
at  sunset  got  back  to  camp  in  Weaver  Basin  by  the  Bush 
Creek  trail,  north  side  of  the  river.  I  saw  no  signs  of  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  party  either  going  or  coming  on  that  trip. 

In  October  John  Martin  told  me  he  had  been  down  to 
Sacramento  City  and  saw  the  firm  that  Colonel  Hamilton 
had  gone  into  business  with,  and  that  they  told  him  that 
Colonel  Hamilton  had  died  of  cholera  just  a  few  days  before 
he  got  there.  I  asked  him  the  name  of  the  firm  and  he  said 
he  had  forgotten  it. 

William  Martin,  John  Martin’s  brother,  was  camped  about 
eight  rods  from  Colonel  Hamilton’s  store  on  the  north  side 
of  Weaver  Creek  where  I  was  on  Monday,  July  28th.  An  old 
man  named  Pettengill  and  one  named  Dozenbury,  and  an- 
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other  by  the  name  of  Seavy  now  living  near  Clear  Lake  or 
thereabouts  in  Mendocino  County,  who  were  stopping  with 
the  Martm  camp  might  throw  some  light  on  what  became 
ot  Colonel  Hamilton  if  inquiry  were  made. 

I  understand  John  Martm  s  brother  is  now  a  resident  of 
Bangor,  State  of  Maine,  and  is  wealthy.  Colonel  Hamilton 
told  me  he  hoped  to  make  enough  with  what  he  had  already, 
that  coming  year  down  at  the  city,  to  go  back  to  Wisconsin 
and  put  a  steam  pump  on  his  lead  mines  he  had  there  at 
Hamilton’s  Diggin’s,  and  work  the  same  by  pumping  out 
the  water. 

in  the  foregoing-  paragraphs  Mr.  Howe  throws  much 
light  on  those  activities  of  Colonel  Hamilton  which 
occurred  shortly  before  his  death.  Obviously  it  was 
Mr.  Howe’s  opinion  that  his  friend  Hamilton  had  met 
with  foul-play,  and  was  murdered  before  he  reached 
Oak  Bottom,  by  certain  individuals  who  camped 
nearby,  namely,  Pettengill,  Dozenbury  and  Seavy. 
If  there  was  a  monument  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  in 
Sacramento  City,  Mr.  Howe  thought,  that  monument 
stood  o’er  the  bones  of  some  victim  of  cholera  who 
was  intentionally  identified  as  Colonel  Hamilton,  by 
the  latter’s  murderers. 

There  are  several  other  versions  of  Colonel  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  death.  The  present  writer  has  collected  and 
examined  all  of  the  newspaper  articles  available  on  the 
subject  and  from  them  concludes  as  follows: 

Colonel  Hamilton  left  Weaver  Creek  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1850,  and  traveled  with  his  packer  down  to 
Redding’s  Bar,  thence  up  the  river  to  Mooney’s  Fer¬ 
ry,  out  by  Oak  Bottom  and  to  Shasta,  thence  down 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  arrived  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  City  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  August,  where  he 
contracted  cholera  and  died. 

In  the  year  1880,  K.  De Forest  published  an  article 
in  a  California  newspaper  concerning  Colonel  William 
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Stephen  Hamilton  and  called  for  correspondence  to 
definitely  decide  the  date  of  his  death,  and  for  other 
interesting  facts  pertaining  to  his  California  life.  The 
publication  was  widely  copied  and  elicited  a  number 
of  letters  which  helped  to  settle  controverted  points. 

One  of  the  letters  came  from  George  T.  Rich,  and 
in  his  valuable  communication  he  stated  that  his 
father,  Samuel  Rich,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  opened  a 
hotel  at  Sacramento  City,  known  as  “Our  Home/'  at 
Number  171  J  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
and  that,  during  the  month  of  July,  Colonel  Hamilton 
came  down  from  the  mountains  and  remained  at  “Our 
Home”  till  his  death. 

As  the  rooms  and  bunks  were  full,  (Mr.  Rich  went  on 
to  say),  father  engaged  a  room  three  doors  below  and  got 
a  cot  for  him  to  sleep  on.  Soon  after  he  came  he  was  taken 
sick.  Duiing  that  time  I  brought  him  his  meals  and  waited 
upon  him.  His  sickness  was  of  short  duration.  All  was  done 
for  him  that  lay  in  our  power,  but  he  passed  away  gently, 
far  away  from  home  and  relatives  on  the  7th  day  of  August 
1850. (1) 

Among  those  who  were  at  the  “Rough  Diamond’s” 
side  when  he  passed  away,  four  are  known — Charles 
II.  Gratiot,  George  Rich,  Samuel  Rich  and  Barney 
Norris.  From  those  four  men,  all  friends  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  conditions  surrounding  his  death  were 
learned.  Sacramento  was  in  the  very  grip  of  the 
cholera  terror  at  the  time.  Hundreds  were  dying  all 
about  and  dread  and  horror  filled  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  prevailing- 
situation  was  the  cause  of  some  disagreement  on  de¬ 
tails  concerning  Hamilton’s  death,  which  later  arose 
among  his  friends. 

(1)  On  August  6th,  1878,  Mr.  Rich  gave  the  date  of  Col¬ 
onel  Hamilton’s  death  as  October  9th,  1850.  Gratiot  also 
stated  that  it  was  in  October. 
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The  “Rough  Diamond’s”  body  was  prepared  for  the 
grave  by  his  mulatto  friend,  Barney  Norris.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  panic  and  distress  m  the  city  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  men  to  secure  even  the  material  for 
a  co llin  and  not  a  carpenter  nor  mechanic  could  be 
found,  all  having  lied  the  place.  The  friends  of  the 


dead  adventurer  managed  to  locate  a  Baptist  preacher, 
Reverend  Capcn,  and  conducted  his  burial  as  decently 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Hamilton  was  buried 
in  a  trench  alongside  of  other  victims  of  the  plague 
in  tier  2,  grave  50,  and  his  friends  enclosed  his  grave 
in  a  paling  of  redwood,  using  slabs  of  the  same  wood 
for  head  and  foot  markers,  as  stone  and  marble  cut¬ 
ting  was  unknown  in  California  at  the  time. 

1  he  Alta  ’  (2)  on  October  18,  1850,  carried  the 
story  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s  death,  stating  that  he 
died  of  cholera  on  August  7th.  Omitting  the  story,  I 
herewith  reproduce  the  “Alta’s” 


OBITUARY  OF  COLONEL  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

Colonel  Hamilton  who  died  in  this  city  on  Monday  the 
7th  of  August  was  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Alexander 
Hamilton.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  by  the  fatal 
weapon  of  Burr,  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  The  mother, 
robbed  of  the  companion  of  her  youth,  cherished  with  in¬ 
creased  affection  the  darling  image  of  the  father. 

William  Stephen  was  the  pet  of  the  family  when  young, 
and  until  his  death  continued  to  be  the  object  of  strong 
and  glowing  affection.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  fond  mother,  now  between  ninety-eight  and 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  a  piece  of  needlework — a  token 
of  undiminished  love  and  a  proof  of  the  continued  vigor  of 
mental  and  physical  powers  which  a  hundred  years  have  not 
exhausted. 

Besides  his  mother.  Colonel  Hamilton  has  left  three  broth¬ 
ers  and  two  sisters  to  mourn  his  loss.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 

(2)  The  “Alta  California”  was  the  great  newspaper  of  the 
day,  the  files  of  which  have  revealed  much  of  the  vital  history 
of  the  State. 
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educated  at  West  Point.  Immediately  after  leaving  there  he 
removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  acted  for  some  time  as  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Public  Lands.  He  filled  a  number  of  public 
offices  in  that  State,  until  at  length  he  removed  to  Wisconsin 
to  engage  in  mining,  which  business  he  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted,  until  like  thousands  of  others,  he  was  attracted  by 
the  golden  regions  of  California. 

Lor  about  a  year  Colonel  Hamilton  had  been  successfully 
engaged  in  mining  and  trading.  It  was  for  the  latter  purpose 
that  he  came  to  this  city  about  two  months  ago,  having  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  IS.  Previous  to  his  arrival 
he  was  afflicted  with  diarrhoea,  which  finally  assumed  the 
form  of  dysentery. 

The  disease,  however,  yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
and  about  the  first  of  August  he  was  convalescent,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  recovery.  Too  confident,  however,  in 
his  own  strength,  and  in  opposition  to  medical  advice,  he 
tasked  his  weakened  powers  too  severely,  and  induced  a  disease 

of  the  heart,  which,  baffling  medical  skill,  soon  brought  him 
to  the  grave. 


By  his  death  a  large  number  of  friends  are  bereaved  of  one 
who  was  highly  esteemed  by  all.  With  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  he  possessed  a  good  understanding,  a  brave  spirit,  and 
gieat  buoyancy  of  feelings.  His  nature  was  frank,  generous 
and  manly.  His  ready  wit,  well-stored  memory  and  uniform 
good  humor,  made  him  a  choice  and  agreeable  companion. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  often  urged  by  his  mother  and  sister 
with  whom  she  resided  in  Washington  City,  to  make  that 
city  his  home;  but  he  unfortunately  declined,  preferring  the 
freedom  of  the  frontier  to  the  conventional  form  and  artifi¬ 
cial  restiaints  of  metropolitan  society.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Capen,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Some  who  had  been  his  friends  in  the  States  were  present 
and  took  his  remains  to  the  grave. 


On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  brother’s  death, 
Mr.  Philip  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  Charles 
Gratiot  requesting  him  to  send  the  remains  back  to 
the  East ;  but  as  no  ship  would  risk  the  danger  of 
cholera  by  taking  the  body  on  board,  Mr.  Gratiot  was 
unable  to  comply  with  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton’s  request, 
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so  the  latter  made  a  trip  to  California,  where  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  grave  and  carved  the  Colonel’s  name  upon  a 
slab  of  wood  which  he  placed  thereon. 

bi\e  yeais  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  li is 
old  friend,  but  political  enemy,  Cyrus  Woodman, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Samuel  Rich,  of  Sacramento  City, 
asking  Mr.  Rich  to  inform  him  if  any  grave-stones 
marked  the  spot  where  the  “Rough  Diamond”  was  in¬ 
terred  (See  Appendix  Letters),  to  which  Mr.  Rich  re¬ 
plied  that  there  were  none.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man  begged  Mrs.  Holly’s  consent  to  erect  a  stone 
°ver  his  dead  friend.  Mrs.  Holly  assured  the  philan¬ 
thropist  that  stones  were  at  the  time  being  prepared, 
and  would  be  erected  by  the  Hamilton  family  in  due 
time.  (3) 

We  learn  from  the  Woodman  Letters  that  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  monument  was  left  to  Mr.  Philip 
Hamilton,  but  for  some  unknown  reason — perhaps, 
as  Edgar  Hamilton  says,  “on  account  of  the  great 
distance  and  difficulty  of  carrying  out  any  plans” — 
no  monument  was  erected  over  the  remains  of  the 
Colonel,  and  in  a  few  years  the  identity  of  his  grave 
was  lost  and  remained  unknown  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Those  who  were  present  at  Sacramento 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  who  helped  bury  him,  had 
drifted  away  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  none 
were  left  to  point  out  his  last  resting  place  to  friends 
when  they  came  to  find  it. 

About  the  year  of  1877,  Mr.  Woodman,  then  living 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  learned  of  the  lost 
identity  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s  grave,  and  of  the  fact 
that  no  stones  had  been  placed  there  by  the  Ilam- 
iltons,  as  they  had  contemplated  doing  twenty-six 
years  before.  Woodman  instituted  inquiries  which 

(3)  See  “Appendix”  letters. 
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finally  resulted  in  the  finding  of  old  gray-haired  Bar¬ 
ney  Norris  (4),  then  living  at  Galena.  This  wonder¬ 
ful  old  man  was  able  to  describe  the  location  of  the 
grave  so  accurately  that  it  was  found  and  identified 
once  more. 

Mr.  Woodman  at  once  ordered  an  appropriate  gran¬ 
ite  marker  for  his  old  friend  Hamilton’s  grave,  from 
the  O.  M.  Wentworth  Monument  Works,  of  Boston, 
at  a  cost  of  $106.80  to  himself.  The  monument  was 
shipped  by  seaboard  as  the  following  communication, 
addressed  to  Woodman,  indicates: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  James  Bailey  is  consigned  at  San  Francisco  to  C.  L. 
Taylor  and  Co.,  34  California  Street.  Average  length  of  pass¬ 
age  out  is  12  5  days.  This  is  a  fast  ship  and  I  hope  she  may 
go  in  115  or  120  days.  Yours 

E.  Balsoup,  Agt. 

In  December,  1879,  the  “Rough  Diamond’s”  grave 
was  properly  marked,  an  account  of  which  I  extract 
from  the  Sacramento  “Daily  Record-Union,”  of  De¬ 
cember  13: 

THE  GRAVE  OF  A  GREAT  MAN’S  SON. 

For  the  last  twenty-nine  years  there  has  been  a  nameless 
grave  in  our  City  Cemetery,  but  yesterday  afternoon  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Israel  Luce,  George  T.  Rich  and 
W.  C.  Farnsworth  (5),  of  Sacramento  County,  and  Hon¬ 
orable  George  Barstow,  of  San  Francisco,  who  came  up  here 
for  the  purpose,  placed  two  beautiful  tablets  of  polished 
Quincy  granite  upon  this  nameless  grave,  the  headstone  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  inscription: 


(4)  See  biographical  sketch  of  Norris  in  “Appendix." 

(5)  See  sketch  of  Farnsworth  in  Wis.  His~t.  Coll.,  vol.  IX. 
Of  Barsto\y,  vols.  VI-VIII. 
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COLONEL  W.  S.  HAMILTON 
Born  in  New  York,  August  4,  1797 
Came  to  California  in  ’49 
Died  October  9,  185  0 

In  size  and  features,  in  talent  and  character,  he 
much  resembled  his  illustrious  father. 

A  friend  erects  this  stone. 


The  friend  is  Cyrus  Woodman,  of  Cambridge,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  whose  agent  Mr.  Barstow  is.  There  are  not  a  few  now 
living  in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  who  will  remember 
Colonel  Hamilton  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  at 
No.  165  J  Street,  between  6th  and  7th.  (6) 

The  grave  fronts  Cedar  Avenue  and  is  opposite  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  lot.  There  is  a  sermon  in  this  little  history.  When 
Geneial  Alexander  Hamilton  stood  as  the  central  figure  in 
General  Washington  s  cabinet,  distinguished  by  his  great  tal¬ 
ents  and  followed  by  crowds  of  worshippers,  he  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  little  dreamed  that  a  son  of  his  would  lie  buried 
in  this  distant  land  twenty-nine  years  without  a  stone  to 

tell  the  passing  stranger  where  rested  the  son  of  so  illustrious 
a  sire. 


Perry,  in  commenting-  upon  this  point  said: 

The  fact  that  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  mortal  remains 
of  a  son  of  America’s  most  distinguished  statesman,  a  man 
who  ranked  with  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  unmarked  grave  is  a  shameful  re¬ 
flection  on  our  boasted  civilization. 


The  wanderlust  of  William  Stephen  Hamilton  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  his  mysterious  whereabouts,  his  anchorite 
tendencies,  his  never-known  place  of  abode,  seemed 
to  influence  his  body  after  death.  As  lie  was  in  life, 
so  he  was  in  death.  After  being  buried  in  a  trench 
and  lying  there  in  that  unidentified  grave  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  he  was  found  again,  his  remains  dug  up 
and  removed  to  a  small  lot  5x10  feet  in  dimensions, 

(6)  Note  that  Hamilton’s  death  date  is  indicated  as  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1850. 
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purchased  by  his  friend  Cyrus  Woodman,  which  was 
located  on  Cedar  Street,  as  we  have  already  been  told, 
where  Woodman  erected  the  monument  above  his 
skeleton.  1  his  plat  was  closely  hemmed  in  by  the 
grounds  once  owned  by  Fitsimmon,  Smith  and  Vran- 
ken. 

Hut  the  “Rough  Diamond’s”  remains  were  not 
destined  to  rest  undisturbed  on  the  Woodman  plot, 
for  about  nine  years  later  (in  1888)  E.  De  Forest  vis¬ 
ited  Sacramento  City  and  observed  the  neglected  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Colonel’s  latest  sepulcher.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  suggestions,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  Cap¬ 
tain  Robinette,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1888,  marched 
to  the  grave  and  beautifully  decorated  it.  Their  corps 
of  fifes  played  a  funeral  dirge,  their  Chaplain  offered 
up  a  fervent  prayer  and  the  grave  of  the  distinguished 
man  was  buried  beneath  a  wealth  of  floral  tributes. 

Hamilton’s  grave,  Mr.  De  Forest  knew,  if  not  cared 
for,  would  be  again  lost  by  the  decay  of  the  stone  at 
its  head,  the  leveling  process  of  time  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  plat.  I  Te  therefore  addressed  a  letter 
to  General  Schuyler  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  saying 
that  he  would  bind  himself  to  secure  a  plat  for  the 
body  and  have  it  enclosed  and  covered  with  masonry, 
if  the  family,  such  few  as  remained,  would  mark  the 
spot  appropriately. 

In  reply,  General  Schuyler  Hamilton  promised  that 
he  and  his  brother,  General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
would  not  only  rear  a  monument  to  the  best  of  their 
means  over  their  uncle  “Billy’s”  remains,  but  would 
embellish  it  with  a  medallion  in  bronze  of  the  original 
Alexander  Hamilton,  which  would  be  “a  great  com¬ 
pliment  both  to  the  father  and  son.” 

General  Schuyler  Hamilton  told  Mr.  De  Forest  that 
the  modest  monument  he  proposed  would  be  made 
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in  New  York  and  shipped  to  Sacramento.  It  would  be 
of  modern  style,  low  and  massive,  with  a  base  3x3 

eet,  15  inches  thick;  and  a  shaft  2x2  feet,  3  feet  9 
inches  in  height.  The  pyramidal  top  rising  one  foot 
with  a  three  inch  plinth.  On  one  side  would  be  a 
cross,  on  the  other  the  bronze  medallion  which  had 

already  been  cast  by  a  well  known  artist,  assisted 
by  the  best  of  authorities.” 

General  Hamilton  further  added,  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  De  h orest,  that  in  accordance  with  family  tradi¬ 
tion  there  would  be  nothing  showy  or  pompous,  but 
everything  plain  and  substantial.  He  spoke  of  his 
uncle  as  “The  Rough  Diamond,”  and  suggested  that 

something  rough,  square  and  pointed  at  the  top  would 
be  fitting. 

On  reception  of  such  a  favorable  reply,  Mr.  De  For¬ 
est  addressed  the  Board  of  City  Trustees  (of  Sacra¬ 
mento)  on  May  12,  1889,  reading  General  Hamilton’s 
letter  to  the  members  and  asking  them  to  exchange 
the  plat  where  Colonel  Hamilton’s  remains  were  in¬ 
toned  for  one  about  10x10  feet  in  the  very  center  of 
the  new  annex  of  the  City  Cemetery,  where  the  bones 
could  be  removed. 

“It  will  be  an  honor  to  your  city,”  Mr.  De  Forest 
told  them,  “to  have  a  monument  of  the  illustrious 
Hamilton  so  erected  that  it  will  be  the  central  object 
in  the  new  public  ground,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  this 
petition  be  granted.” 

The  Board  indorsed  and  voiced  their  approval  of 
Mr.  De  Forest’s  request  and  resolved  that  the  new 
annex  of  public  property  be  named  “Hamilton  Square” 

in  honor  of  the  famous  pioneer.  The  place  bears  the 
name  to  this  day. 

In  the  Sacramento  “Union,”  issue  of  May  29th, 
1889,  we  learn  a  few  more  details  of  the  placing  of 
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the  monument  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  Hamilton 
Square,  by  an  article  entitled: 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

A  meeting  was  held  yesterday  by  a  number  of  citizens  to 
provide  a  substructure  for  the  monumental  stone  that  the 
Hamilton  family  propose  to  erect  in  the  city  cemetery.  H. 
Weinstock  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mayor  Gregory  stated 
that  the  remains  of  Colonel  Hamilton  were  yesterday  removed 

to  the  new  tract  to  a  central  plat,  18  by  18  feet,  allowed 
by  the  city. 

It  was  resolved  that  as  Californians,  those  present  and  all 
who  choose  to  unite,  would  provide  the  foundation  for  the 
monument  and  for  the  reception  and  setting  up  of  the  stone. 
Architect  W.  H.  Hamilton  (no  relation  to  W.  S.  Ham¬ 
ilton),  believed  that  a  mound  of  rubble— granite  pieces  brok¬ 
en  in  the  quarry,  would  be  appropriate  to  be  surmounted 
by  the  monument,  and  the  idea  was  generally  indorsed. 

Secretary  of  State  Hendricks,  W.  H.  Hamilton  and  C.  H. 
Cummings  were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  the  granite 
from  the  Prison  Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  State’s  gran¬ 
ite  quarries.  Mayor  Gregory,  Reverend  J.  F.  von  Herrlich 
and  J  A.  Woodson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  having  a  lecture  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Hamilt°n  to  raise  the  needed  funds  for  the  foundation 
and  the  placing  of  the  monument . 

1  he  remains  of  Colonel  Hamilton  were  dug  up  for 
the  second  time  and  buried  for  the  third  time  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  Square,  Sacramento  City,  California,  May  28th, 
1889,  and  some  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  gal¬ 
lantry  performed  by  the  “Rough  Diamond”  were  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  days  later  in  the  “Record-Union.”  The 
monument  was  erected  early  in  October  of  that  year 
while  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  paid  tribute  in 
celebration  of  the  event. 
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Tile  inscription  on  the  stone  is: 

WILLIAM  STEPHEN  HAMILTON 

Son  of 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Born 

August  4  1797 
Died 

August  7  1850 

In  the  year  of  1897  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Hamilton  family  in  New  England  sent  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Sacramento  C  ity,  for  the  medallion  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  which  graced  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton  s  tomb,  saying  that  it  was  the  only  one  in  exis¬ 
tence.  The  medallion  was  shipped  to  them,  and,  after 
securing  a  few  copies  of  same,  it  was  returned  and 
replaced  in  its  original  granite  setting  where  it  re¬ 
mains  today  and  will  doubtless  remain  for  centuries 
to  come. 

liow  strange  are  the  pathways  of  fate.  All  of  the 
Hamiltons  were  by  nature  longevous,  but  the  two 
outstanding  Hamilton’s,  Alexander  and  William, 
whose  names  went  down  into  the  everlasting  history 
of  °ur  country,  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age — 
the  father  at  47,  and  the  son  at  53. 

Gratifying,  indeed,  it  would  be  to  know  what  either 
of  them  could  have  accomplished  had  their  lives  been 
spared,  but  that  was  not  the  dictate  of  destiny.  To¬ 
day,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  in  old  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  Yard,  moulder  the  bones  of  the  “Little 
Giant;”  while  on  the  Pacific,  moulder  the  bones  of 
the  “Rough  Diamond” — graves  of  mighty  men,  one 
at  each  entrance  to  the  great  nation  which  they  loved. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  APPENDIX. 


In  the  subsequent  pages  the  reader  will  find  much 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  life  and  times 
of  C  olonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton. 

The  Biographical  Sketches  are  of  men  whose  af¬ 
fairs  were  inseparable  from  the  life  account  of  the 
Colonel. 

The  Woodman  Letters,  valuable  documents  from 
records  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  reveal 
countless  subtle  facts  and  characteristics  concerning 
Hamilton.  This  correspondence  was  the  result  of 
i  Honorable  Cyrus  Woodman’s  attempt  to  collect  data 

j  for  just  such  a  book  as  the  present,  i.  e.,  on  the  life 

and  times  of  Colonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton, 

A  brief  account  of  The  Hamilton  Centennial  and 
a  Chronology  I  deem  necessary  to  complete  the  story. 

S.  M. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 
Cyrus  Woodman 

Cyrus  Woodman  was  born  in  Buxton,  Maine,  on 
June  12th,  1814,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  March  30th,  1889.  lie  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1836,  studied  law,  and  in  1839  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Boston. 

In  1840  Woodman  went  to  Illinois  in  the  employ 
of  the  Boston  and  Western  Land  Company.  Four 
years  later  he  entered  into  partnership  with  C.  C. 
Washburne,  of  Mineral  Point;  the  firm  of  Washburne 
and  Woodman  did  a  land,  law  and  banking  business 
for  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Woodman  took  an  active  interest  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  and  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  1855  he  severed  his  connection  with 
Washburne  and  spent  the  following  year  with  his 
family  traveling  in  Europe,  lie  returned  in  1859  to 
Mineral  Point,  while  his  family  settled  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Cyrus  Woodman  was  vice-president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Historical  Society  in  1845.  The  years  1862-64 
were  spent  chiefly  at  Detroit  in  the  employment  of 
St.  Mary’s  Ship  Canal  Co.,  and  the  Michigan  Pine 
Lands  Association.  After  1854  he  gradually  withdrew 
from  active  business,  settled  down  in  Cambridge,  and 
devoted  himself  to  books,  to  historical  research,  and 
to  the  publication  of  historical  works. 

Mr.  Woodman  turned  over  a  large  fund  for  endow¬ 
ing  the  Woodman  Astronomical  Library  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  Washburne  Observatory. 

Barney  Norris 

To  this  now  venerable  and  white-haired  man,  alone 
belongs  the  credit  for  pointing  out  the  long  hidden 
grave  of  Colonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton.  He  was 
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present  with  him  in  his  last  hours,  prepared  his  body 
tor  sepulcher,  followed  him  to  the  silent  city  of  the 
dead  and  saw  him  covered  up.  But  for  him,  perhaps, 
the  grave  would  never  have  been  found. 

Barney  Norris  is  a  mulatto,  but  his  soul  is  as  white 
as  pui est  snow,  lie  was  footman  to  John  Ouincy 
Adams,  president  of  the  United  States  from  1826  to 
1834,  and  came  to  Galena  as  a  servant  to  Captain 
Thomas  C.  Legate,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Lead 
Mines,  in  1834.  He  went  to  California  with  Colonel 
Hamilton,  but  after  a  short  absence,  found  his  way 
back  to  Galena,  and  became  sexton  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

For  full  thirty  years  he  has  rung  the  bell  that  called 
together  a  faithful  flock  anxious  to  hear  their  honored 
shepherd  read  from  I  loly  Writ,  and  proclaim  the 
words  of  everlasting  truth.  Many  whose  willing  feet 
hastened  to  the  old  church  when  Barney  rang  the 
bell,  have  gathered  in  a  holier  house  above.  Some 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  have  gone  to  their  reward, 
others  to  newer  fields  of  labor,  but  Barney  remains 
faithful  to  his  post,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  opening 
the  doois  of  God  s  house  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  neg¬ 
lecting  no  duty,  honored  and  respected  by  all. 

His  head  is  as  white  as  the  soul  he  bears,  and  al¬ 
though  his  years  are  many,  his  step  is,  or  was  two 
years  ago,  as  quick  and  elastic  as  when  he  attended 
President  Adams.  Who  that  ever  spent  a  week  in 
Galena,  or  attended  religious  services  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city  has  not  seen  genial, 
courteous  Barney  Norris,  and  who  ever  saw  him  will 
ever  forget  him?  —  Berry,  during  the  life  of  Barnev 
Norris,  1880. 

Major-General  Schuyler  Hamilton 

General  Schuyler  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  great 
fighters  in  both  the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  born  in  1822  and  was  the  son  of 
John  C.  Hamilton,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 
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Sclmylei-  Hamilton  graduated  at  West  Point  in 

and  ’J.T;  'vas  ^revetted  for  gallantry  at  Monterey, 
and  again  for  Iris  brave  conduct  in  the  affair  at  Mil 
riores,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of 

nera  '“’l  was,severely  wounded  in  a  des- 

perate  hand-to-hand  combat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered 

aSlfXwte  'n  tle  Se\enth  New  York  Regiment,  and 
a  little  later  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Butler,  also 

jcneral  Scott,  and  presently  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  under  Henry  W.  Halleck. 

He  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  Volun¬ 
teers  on  November  12,  1861,  and  ordered  to  command 
the  Department  of  St.  Louis.  He  participated  in  the 
important  operations  of  the  Armies  of  the  Tennessee 
cine  o  t  ie  Cumberland ;  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  to  turn  the  enemy’s  position  at 
.and  No.  10,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  that  island  and  New  Madrid,  for  which 
he  was  made  a  Major-General  on  September  17,  1862. 
At  the  Battle  of  Farmington  he  commanded  the  re¬ 
serve. 


General  Schuyler  Hamilton  traveled  with  Governor 
Dodge  and  Governor  Doty  when  the  latter  were  Com¬ 
missioners  to  treat  with  the  Winnebagoes  at  Fort 
Atchison,  Iowa,  on  the  Zezig-ne-shun-ne-gar,  or  Turk¬ 
ey  River  about  1843;  at  which  time  General  Dod«e 
related  many  valuable  reminiscences  to  Schuyler  con¬ 
cerning  the  latter’s  uncle,  William  Stephen  Hamilton. 
r  General  Hamilton  married  Cornelia  Ray  of  New 
York  City,  and  had  two  sons,  Ray  and  Schuyler.  He 
was  an  excellent  conversationalist  and  able  writer. 
His  “History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the  United 
States  ranks  high  as  a  work  of  great  value  and  re¬ 
search. 

Major-General  Schuyler  Hamilton’s  brother,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  was  also  a  Major-General  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  and  lived  to  be  the  oldest  officer  of 
that  rank. 
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Honorable  Henry  Dodge* 

Henry  Dodge  was  born  October  12th,  1782,  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  in  that  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  moved 
to  Missouri,  where  he  passed  considerable  of  the  early 
portion  of  his  life.  In  1808  he  held  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  Cape  Girardeau  County. 

In  1812  he  was  chosen  Captain  of  a  mounted  rifle 
company ;  and,  in  September  of  that  year,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Major  of  the  Louisiana  Territorial  Militia, 
lie  continued  in  service  during  the  war  until  October, 
1814,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and 
in  1814  he  commanded  an  expedition  sent  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  against  the  Indians,  and  he  participated 
largely  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  incident  to  the 
early  settlement  of  that  State. 

In  1827  he  moved  north  and  engaged  in  the  mining 
business  at  Dodgeville,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Winnebago  War.  He  was  appointed  Major  of  the 
United  States  Rangers  in  June,  1832,  and  Colonel  of 
the  First  Dragoons  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1833, 
which  position  he  retained  for  about  three  years.  In 
the  Black  Hawk  War  he  distinguished  himself. 

Dodge  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  military  of¬ 
ficer  in  conducting  campaigns  against  the  Indians. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin 
in  1836,  he,  being  a  strong  Democrat,  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  as  its  first  Governor,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  30th  of  September, 
1841,  when  he  was  elected  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Wisconsin  Territory,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
the  8th  of  April,  1845,  having  been  re-elected  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1843. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1845,  he  was  again  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  continued  to  be  its 
Governor  until  the  29th  of  May,  1848,  when,  upon 
admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  he  was  suc- 

*  See  Tuttle’s  “History”  for  biographical  sketches  of  early 
prominent  pioneers. 
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ceeded  by  Honorable  Nelson  Dewey,  who  had  been 
elected  under  the  State  constitution. 

On  the  organization  of  the  State  government  in 
June,  1848,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  first  Senators 
to  represent  Wisconsin  in  Congress,  and  was,  on  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1851,  re-elected  to  the’ United 
States  Senate  for  the  term  of  six  years.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  term  in  1857,  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Mineral  Point  and  Bur¬ 
lington. 


Honorable  James  Duane  Doty 

James  Duane  Doty  was  born  in  1799  in  New  York 
State.  In  the  year  1818  he  settled  at  Detroit,  practic¬ 
ing  law  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  that  Territory. 

He  was  with  Governor  Cass,  in  1820,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  made  his  famous  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Mississippi,  travelling  a  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles  with  his  party,  in  five  bark  canoes. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-23  Congress  passed  an  “act 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge 
for  Michigan  Territory/'  and  President  Monroe  se¬ 
lected  James  Doty  for  the  position. 

Judge  Doty  first  thought  to  make  Prairie  du  Chien 
his  home,  but  finally  decided  on  a  permanent  residence 
at  Green  Bay,  where  he  made  his  home  for  twenty 
years.  The  Judge  proceeded  to  organize  courts  in 
Michilimackinac  and  Brown  Counties,  where  he  found 
the  inhabitants  not  generally  disposed  to  render  as¬ 
sistance  in  bringing  a  wild  country  under  law  and 
order. 

Doty  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  agitate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  Territory  and  was  influential  in  de¬ 
termining  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government. 
Doty  was  a  Whig,  and  while  others  were  planning,  he 
was  acting.  He  appeared  at  Belmont  (first  Territorial 
capital),  as  a  lobby-member;  and  almost  before  the 
Solons  knew  of  it,  by  his  superior  tact,  had  brought 
about  a  vote  fixing  the  seat  of  government  at  Madison, 
the  beautiful  place  where  it  now  is. 
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Wisconsin,  as  an  organized  Territory,  had  a  Dele- 
gate  m  Congress  and  Judge  Doty  succeeded  Honor- 
\Q  George  W.  Jones  to  that  office  and  served  until 
1  o4 1 ,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
m  preference  to  William  Stephen  Hamilton,  Harris¬ 
on  s  choice,  by  President  Tyler,  serving  nearly  three 
^ .,ancL  was  succceded  by  Governor  Tallmadge. 

.vv  hlle  Governor,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  began 
to  make  trouble.  The  War  Department  instituted  a 
commission  for  conference  with  them  headed  by  Doty 
and  two  highly  important  treaties  were  made.  General 
Dodge  and  Captain  Schuyler  Hamilton  (nephew  of 
Colonel  Hamilton)  were  also  commissioners. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention.  in  1846,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
third  district  under_  the  State  organization  of  1848, 
and  re-elected  in  1851.  In  1853  he  retired  to  private 
life,  to  be  recalled  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  first 
as  Supei intendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  subsequently 
as  Governor  of  Utah,  holding  this  last  place  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  June  13,  1865. 
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THE  WOODMAN  LETTERS 


CYRUS  WOODMAN  TO  SAMUEL  RICH. 


Mr.  Samuel  Rich, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 


Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin, 

October  8th,  185  5. 


Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  any 
gravestones  mark  the  spot  where  Colonel  Wm.  S.  Hamilton 
was  buried.  If  not,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  me  by 

having  the  grave  marked  so  that  it  can  be  found  when  grave¬ 
stones  are  ready. 

If  there  are  no  stones  and  the  grave  can  be  found,  I  will 

immediately,  upon  hearing  from  you,  have  gravestones  pre¬ 
pared.  -  r 

Oblige  me  by  an  early  answer,  if  you  please.  Give  my 
kind  regards  to  your  wife  and  George.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber  your  family  and  their  kindness  to  me. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Cyrus  Woodman. 


SAMUEL  RICH  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN. 

Sacramento,  California, 
December  2nd,  185  5. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Woodman, 

Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Sir: 

According  to  your  request  I  have  been  to  the  burying 
ground  and  after  some  examination  I  found  the  grave  of 
Colonel  William  S.  Hamilton.  His  name  is  cut  with  a  knife 
on  a  small  piece  of  board  and  registered  No.  50.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  board  but  his  name  and  No.  50. 

We  are  all  well  and  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you  and 
to  all  our  friends.  I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to  give  you 
any  information  that  I  am  capable  of  giving,  or  to  serve 
you  in  any  other  way.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

Samuel  Rich. 
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CYRUS  WOODMAN  TO  MRS.  HOLLY. 

Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin, 

w  t .  ,,  January  24th,  1  856. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Holly, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam: 

Vaw  h?  beCn  accluaintcd  with  your  brother,  the  late  Col¬ 
onel  William  S.  Hamilton,  both  here  and  in  California,  I  feel 
the  interest  of  a  friend  in  all  that  relates  to  him.  I  was  with 
him  in  Sacramento  City  not  long  before  he  died,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1  85  0,  I  went  to  church  with  him  in  that 
cit>  the  last  time,  I  think,  he  ever  attended  divine  service.* 
He  went,  he  said,  in  obedience  to  a  request  that  had  then 
een  recently  received  by  him  from  his  mother,  transmitted, 
I  think,  through  some  third  person.  I  mention  this  incident 
thinking  that  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you. 

I  recently  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Sacramento,  who, 
I  suppose,  attended  his  funeral,  to  find  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried  and  ascertain  whether  any  proper  memorials  marked 
his  last  resting  place. 

My  friend  replied  that  in  accordance  with  my  request  he 
had  visited  the  burying  grounds  and  after  some  examination 
found  the  grave  of  Colonel  W.  S.  Hamilton.  His  name  is 
cut  on  a  small  piece  oi  board  with  a  knife,  and  registered 
No.  5  0. 

I  now  propose,  with  your  consent,  to  erect  a  plain,  but 
appropriate  stone  to  mark  the  spot  of  his  burial.  From  my 
acquaintance  with  him  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  consult 
his  brothers  on  the  subject,  but  knowing  his  affection  for  you 
I  deem  it  proper  to  consult  you  in  the  matter. 

If  you  give  me  your  consent  I  shall  then  wish  to  know 
the  date  of  his  birth.  The  date  of  his  death  I  think  I  have 
somewhere  preserved. 

As  you  may,  before  giving  your  consent,  wish  to  know 
something  of  my  character,  I  may  refer  you  to  my  late  part¬ 
ner,  C.  C.  Washburne,|  now  in  Congress. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Cyrus  Woodman. 

*  If  Woodman’s  statement  is  correct,  Hamilton  could  not 
have  died  in  August,  1850. 

t  Cadwallader  Colden  Washbume  (1818-1882);  American 
soldier,  born  at  Livermore.  Worked  on  farm  as  a  boy.  Stud- 
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MRS.  HOLLY  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN . 


Mr.  Woodman: 
Dear  Sir: 


Washington  City, 
February  13  th,  185  6. 


Some  days  since  I  received  your  letter  of  January  24th, 
which  made  on  me  so  agreeable  an  impression  that  I  was  in¬ 
duced  before  responding  to  it,  to  send  it  to  my  brothers 
for  their  participation  in  my  pleasure. 

It  now  being  returned  to  me  I  hasten  to  express  with  the 
deepest  emotion  their  and  my  acknowledgment  for  the 
friendly  interest  you  evince  in  our  brother’s  memory;  and 
to  state  that  the  small  piece  of  wood  with  our  brother’s  name 
cut  was  a  preparatory  step,  by  one  of  his  family,  to  secure 
the  spot  to  the  end  you  propose,  and  that  an  order  for  the 
placing  of  a  suitable  tablet  had  already  been  given. 

May  I  hope,  if  you  ever  again  visit  the  spot  so  dear  to 
me,  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  inform  me  that  you  have 
been  gratified  in  finding  that  all  that  was  due  to  affection 
and  friendship  has  been  done  by  those  who  can  never  fort^et 
your  beautiful  interference  in  a  friend’s  behalf. 

Truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

E.  Hamilton  Holly. 


EDGAR  HAMILTON  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN. 

Deckertown,  N.  J.,  January  23,  1880. 
Mr.  Cyrus  Woodman, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  kindliness  of  your  feeling  with  the  proofs  of  your 
sincere  regard  for  the  memory  of  my  great  uncle  William 
Stephen  Hamilton  has  called  out  toward  you  a  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  and  gratitude.  I  cannot  speak  in  behalf  of  the  two 
surviving  brothers  of  Colonel  Hamilton  or  the  nephews  and 

ied  law,  proving  a  successful  lawyer  and  business  man.  Sat 
in  Congress  as  a  Whig.  Fought  in  Federal  army  showing 
great  bravery  at  Grand  Coteau.  Founded  the  Washburne 
Observatory  and  made  other  large  educational  and  charitable 
bequests. 
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nieces — but  in  my  own  behalf,  my  brother’s  as  well  as  my 
mother’s,  I  can  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  at  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  your  action  in  this  matter. 

We  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Colonel 
Hamilton’s  death  and  our  hearts  are  touched  at  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  desolateness  of  its  surroundings.  Mrs.  Holly  who 
died  in  the  spring  of  ’57,  was  Mr.  Hamilton’s  favorite  sister. 
He  loved  her  and  her  sympathies  were  true  and  strong  and 
devoted  to  him. 

Her  life  was  a  beautiful  one.  The  news  of  Col.  Hamilton’s 
death  was  kept  from  his  aged  mother.  She  hungered  after 
her  son  until  she  went  to  her  grave  in  ’5  2.  Soon  after  the 
news  of  William  Hamilton’s  death  reached  the  East,  as  I 
have  been  told,  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton,  his  brother,  proceeded 
to  California  and  I  imagine  Mrs.  Holly  entrusted  the  care 
of  her  brother’s  grave  to  him,  and  supposed  her  wishes  were 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Philip  Hamilton,  whose  residence  is  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  received,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  Mrs.  Holly’s  pro¬ 
perty  and  must  be  in  possession  of  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Colonel  William  S.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Holly,  for  they 
wrote  regularly  to  each  other  from  the  time  he  went  West. 

When  Colonel  Hamilton  left  Wisconsin  for  California  in 
’49  his  books  and  papers  were  entrusted  to  a  Mrs.  Schultz 
who  lived  on  the  Pecatonica  River.  Whether  since  his  death 
these  papers  have  been  scattered  or  destroyed,  I  know  not. 
A  Mrs.  Schellenger  of  Wyota,  Iowa  County,  still  living,  in¬ 
formed  us  of  this  particular. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  last  letter  to  my  mother  was  written  just 
previously  to  his  leaving  for  California.  He  then  expected 
to  return  in  two  years  and  it  was  his  plan  to  make  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Holly,  and  my  mother  with  her  two  boys,  members  of 
his  family.  I  was  born  in  that  log  cabin  at  Hamilton’s  Dig- 
gin’s.  My  father  was  John  C.  Hamilton  whom  you  mention. 

Black  Davie  used  to  "tote”  me  around  and  take  entire 
care  of  me  in  my  mother’s  absence.  My  mother  who  resides 
with  me  states  that  her  uncle  wore  that  blue  overcoat  the 
first  time  she  met  him  and  that  he  also  wore  it  one  winter 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  ’43 
my  mother  returned  with  her  children  to  her  father’s  home 
in  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  we  lived  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
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The  only  members  of  my  father’s  family  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  us  as  children  were— Colonel  William  Stephen 

ancTfamdv  ll"  H°",y’  if  thcir  br°dlCr  J;lmcs  S’  Hamilton 
and  family,  all  now  dead  but  one  cousin,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

I  became  a  soldier  in  the  war  and  was  honored  with  com¬ 
missions  of  I. icu tenant -Colonel;  since  that  time  I  have  secured 

education  and  am  now  serving  this  village  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  fc  Clergyman 

meYbutWTil{,  f0rgi,VC  'l"-'  frnknCSS  0f  thcse  ^closures  from 
me,  but  I  have  thought  them  necessary  that  you  might  un¬ 
ending  meml>CrS  °f  tHC  famMy  y°U  3re  COrres- 

Regard  for  one  whose  memory  1  have  been  taught  to  re¬ 
vere  (my  mother's  truest  friend  in  the  family),  calls  out 
to  you,  his  friend,  this  expression  of  regard  for  an  act  the 

neglect  of  which  at  the  hands  of  the  family  I  can  in  no 
wise  understand  or  interpret. 

If  the  suggestion  of  Honorable  William  Washburne  should 
meet  with  your  approval  and  you  should  engage  in  writing 
the  history  of  Colonel  Hamilton  and  I  can  be  of  any  assist 
ance  to  you  in  ferreting  out  information  by  correspondence 
with  early  friends  in  Wisconsin  or  through  Mr.  Philip  Ham- 
llton,  I  should  be  glad  to  serve  you. 

I  have  penned  a  note  to  Charles  I.'  Stephenson  to  visit  me 
here  if  convenient  while  at  Morristown  near  this  place. 

With  sincere  regards,  yours 

Edgar  A.  Hamilton. 


CHARI.ES  GRATIOT  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN. 

^  \  f  »  V  "  \  J  '  \  •  H  \\ 

1  toiunabic  t.\rus  \\  ooJuian: 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  January  29th  was  duly  received — owing 
to  illness  my  reply  has  been  delayed.  I  thank  you  for  the 
assurance  you  have  not  forgotten  me — the  remembrance  of 
old  friends  is  dear  to  me. 

My  health  is  usually  excellent  and  I  have  many  enjoy¬ 
ments  I  feel  grateful  for.  I  will  with  much  pleasure,  as  far 
as  I  am  capable,  relate  to  you  all  I  remember  of  Colonel 
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William  Stephen  Hamilton.  His  public  life  in  this  state 
(Wisconsin),  you  must  be  acquainted  with. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  an  intimate  friend  in  my  father’s 
family  and  a  constant  visitor  for  many  years.  We  esteem 
him  for  his  warm  social  instincts,  his  affability,  his  unas¬ 
sumed  courteousness,  his  refinement  and  culture.  He  was 
virtuous,  temperate  and  generous  to  a  fault. 

Colonel  H  amilton  first  opened  the  mines  at  Hamilton’s 
Settlement  (now  Wiota),  in  1  82  8,  and  spent  the  most  of 
twenty  years  in  mining,  meeting  with  good  success  until  the 
water  put  a  stop  to  his  operations. 

Mr.  Hamilton  lived  the  life  of  a  miner — a  rough  life  at 
the  best — yet  in  his  miner’s  cabin  his  surroundings  evinced 
the  tastes  of  the  occupant.  His  books  of  classical  writers  and 
his  own  library  were  the  most  valuable  in  the  country. 

Colonel  Hamilton  left  Wisconsin  in  ’49  for  California, 
taking  the  overland  route.  On  reaching  California  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  gold  mining  near  the  coast,  one  hundred  miles  above 
Sacramento,  where  he  and  his  partner  made  their  pile  of 
ten  thousand.  Then  he  went  to  Sacramento,  bought  a  build¬ 
ing  on  J  Street  and  went  into  the  business  of  selling  miners’ 
supplies.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1  85  0,  he  had  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  but  three  or  four  months,  when  cholera  broke  out  and 
Colonel  Hamilton  fell  a  victim  in  October. 

He  was  ill  but  a  few  hours.  His  friends  rallied  about  him 
and  gave  him  all  the  aid  and  consolation  and  sympathy  that 
friendship  could  give.  The  panic  and  distress  in  the  city 
caused  by  the  dread  disease  made  it  almost  impossible  to  even 
procure  material  for  a  coffin — not  a  mechanic  could  be  found 
— all  had  fled  the  city.  Myself  and  a  few  friends  did  all  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  1  ast  rites  were  decently  and  affectionately  performed. 
We  buried  him  in  a  beautiful  spot  on  high  ground.  We  had 
his  grave  enclosed  with  a  handsome  paling  of  red  wood  (said 
to  be  an  ever-enduring  wood),  also  head  and  foot  boards 
of  the  same  wood.  Stone  and  marble  cutting  was  not  done 
in  California  at  that  time. 

Colonel  Hamilton’s  brother  in  New  York  City  on  hearing 
the  intelligence  of  his  brother’s  death  desired  me  to  send  his 
remains  to  New  York — which  I  was  unable  to  do  as  no 
vessel  or  steamer  would  consent  to  take  them,  owing  to  the 
fear  of  cholera. 
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These  are  all  the  incidents  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s  life  that 
I  remember  now — I  hope  they  may  be  of  some  assistance  to 
you.  Your  friend, 

Charles  H.  Gratiot. * 


EDGAR  HAMILTON  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN. 

Deckertown,  N.  J.,  March  23rd,  1880. 
Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman: 

Dear  Sir: 

After  the  reception  of  your  second  letter  concerning  my 
great  uncle  William  S.  Hamilton,  I  corresponded  with  W. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Nevis,  N.  J.,  (the  son  of  the  late 
James  A.  Hamilton)  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  his 
uncle  William.  He  writes  in  return  that  when  a  mere  child 
he  saw  his  uncle  William  which  is  the  extent  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  him. 

I  called  upon  George  L.  Schuyler  (the  grandson  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Philip  Schuyler),  who  married  twice  in  the  Hamilton 
family.  Mr.  Schuyler  knows  nothing  of  any  papers  from  his 
uncle  William.  He  saw  him  once  many  years  ago  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  back  East  and  noticed  one  characteristic — his 
constraint  of  Eastern  forms  and  customs.  His  visit  was  ab¬ 
ruptly  terminated  by  saying,  "I  cannot  stand  these  things 
any  longer.” 

Upon  making  inquiries  of  Philip  Hamilton — my  great 
uncle — in  respect  to  Mrs.  Holly’s  papers,  he  writes  in  reply 
that  the  letters  now  in  his  hands  are  dated  prior  to  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  that  there  are  none  of  his  brother  William’s  among 
them.  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton  has  written  to  Mr.  Draper, 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Library,  and  given  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earlier  life  of  his  brother  before  going  West. 

I  attempted  to  meet  Honorable  Charles  Stephenson  when 
at  Morristown,  but  through  failure  in  railroad  connections, 
missed  him.  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton  has  forwarded  me  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  his  brother  William  taken  when  a  young  man.  I 
have  had  some  copies  struck  off  and  take  pleasure  in  for¬ 
warding  you  one. 

*  Son  of  Henry  Gratiot.  See  sketch  in  “Wisconsin  Histori¬ 
cal  Collections,”  vol.  X,  p.  255. 
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You  may  observe  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  the  fore¬ 
head.  I  presume  the  cheeks  in  later  life  were  shrunken.  With 
many  thanks  for  the  kind  information  of  your  letter  which 
was  of  deep  interest  to  me,  I  remain,  gratefully  yours, 

Edgar  A.  Hamilton. 


EDGAR  HAMILTON  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN. 


Mr. 


Deckertown,  N.  J.,  April  1st,  1880. 
Cyrus  Woodman, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Dear  Sir: 

SriTQ  SmCC  *  ^ad  half  a  dozen  photos  of  my  great 
uncle  William  Stephen  Hamilton  struck  off  from  a  copy 

given  me  by  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton,  the  youngest  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton.  The  features  are  not  so  distinctly  cut  as 
it  taken  from  the  original  ivory-type  by  Rogers,  of  N.  Y., 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  b 

I  have  the  companion  likeness  of  Mrs.  Holly,  his  favorite 
sister.  This  my  mother  received  from  Mrs.  Schultz  about 
18  50,  and  rather  confirms  the  report  that  his  papers  were  left 
with  her.  My  mother  remembers  his  law  books,  which  she 
claims  were  received  from  his  father.  Voltaire  and  books  in 
french  were  also  received  from  his  father  whose  library  was 
largely  in  French  literature  and  languages. 

Many  of  those  books  are  still  kept  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York.  It  was  my  purpose  to 
transmit  to  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Baldwin51'  (if  I  could 
discover  his  residence),  a  photograph  each  and  also  to  Mr. 
S.  one  of  Mrs.  Holly,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

If  you  will  kindly  transmit  them  I  should  be  pleased  to 
forward  the  extra  copies  I  have  in  my  possession  to  you  The 
two  surviving  brothers  of  Colonel  Hamilton— Mr.  John  C 
Hamilton  of  N.  Y.  and  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.  may  have  papers  in  their  possession  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  brother  William,  which  would  be  helpful  for 
data,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  have  felt  and  do  feel  sen¬ 
sitive  over  the  newspaper  items  reflecting  upon  them  in  con- 


Mr.  Baldwin  opened  the  first  tavern  at  Hamilton’s  Dig¬ 
ging,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  one  of  Hamilton's  partners 
in  the  mining  business. 
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nection  with  the  monument.  Some  persons  have  been  unnec¬ 
essarily  officious  in  sending  them  the  different  newspaper 
notices. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton  assuring  him  fully 
of  the  delicacy  and  kindness  of  your  action  in  the  whole 
matter,  and  in  conversation  with  other  members  of  the  family 
have  exonerated  you  from  the  newspaper  notoriety  incident 
to  your  work.  The  neglect  of  the  family  here  grew  out  of 
the  then  great  distance  and  difficulty  of  carrying  out  any 
plans ,  and  the  long  separation  which  had  run  through  quite 
all  the  years  of  his  manhood  preceding  his  death.  This  fail¬ 
ure,  however,  only  makes  more  beautiful  your  friendly  act. 

Yours  gratefully, 

Edgar  A.  Hamilton. 


EDGAR  HAMILTON  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN. 

Deckertown,  N.  J.,  June  2nd,  1880. 
Mr.  Cyrus  Woodman, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  enclosing  Colonel  Rudolph’s  paper 
with  the  copy  of  the  Peoria  Freeman  was  received  and  would 
have  met  with  an  earlier  reply  but  for  the  pressure  of  some 
engagements.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  through  you 
another  card  of  Mrs.  Holly  for  Mr.  Charles  Stephenson.  The 
ivory  type  of  Colonel  William  S.  Hamilton  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Philip  Hamilton,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  it  the 
features  are  clearly  cut,  the  expression  of  the  eyes  sharp, 
giving  one  the  idea  of  an  interesting  face  full  of  strength, 
kindliness  and  intelligence. 

I  shall  write  at  an  early  date  to  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton 
asking  his  recollection  of  certain  facts  mentioned  in  these 
papers.  My  mother  would  take  issue  with  Colonel  Rudolph 
in  many  particulars  concerning  her  uncle,  which  perhaps 
only  illustrates  the  many  impressions  made  by  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

My  mother’s  home  was  with  her  uncle  most  of  the  period 
between  1838  and  1843.  Through  those  years  so  constant 
was  his  sympathy  and  courteous  his  manners  not  only  toward 
her  but  others  that  her  regard  for  his  memory  is  very  deep 
and  strong. 
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One  thing  above  all  others  ever  characterized  him.  He 
ever  espoused  the  weaker  party  and  his  feelings  always  were 
quickened  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  Colonel 
Hamilton  did  have  two  cabins  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
Mr.  Rudolph  visited  there  at  first  it  was  in  the  cabin  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Col.  Baldwin’s  family  out  at  the  village  of  Wyota. 

Colonel  Rudolph  or  his  brother  was  a  frequent  member 
of  the  circle  which  gathered  at  the  great  fire-place  in  Colonel 
Hamilton’s  cabin.  During  my  mother’s  stay  she  lived  in  the 
log  house  neai  the  village.  It  was  an  open  house  visited  by 
troops  of  friends  who  were  drawn  there  only  through  regard 
for  its  hosts. 

The  impressions  always  given  me  by  my  mother  are  that 
his  speech  was  not  abrupt  nor  his  manner  dictatorial,  while 
he  was  ill  at  ease  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  polite 
life.  He  was  always  cordial  and  genial  and  frank  in  his 
manners  toward  all,  especially  the  ladies. 

The  body  of  miners  had  more  than  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  the  employed  to  the  employer  for  him.  He  was  their 
friend  and  leader  to  whom  they  listened.  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  several  times  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  my  mother  who  took  care  of 
his  house  and  received  letters  from  him  while  at  Madison. 

These  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  in  addition  to  that  of 
which  Colonel  Rudolph  refers.  Colonel  Hamilton  expected 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  in  ’43  or  ’44 
and  begged  my  mother  to  defer  her  journey  East  in  order 
that  she  might  preside  at  his  home.  His  intention  was,  if 
he  secured  the  appointment,  to  have  his  sister,  Mrs.  Holly, 
and  my  mother  form  his  household.  Colonel  Rudolph’s  des¬ 
cription  of  his  person  is  at  fault. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  medium  stature  and  spare 
form,  his  features  were  small,  hair  brown  and  complexion 
light.  I  have  seen  four  of  the  sons  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  these  are  the  general  characteristics  of  form.  In  advanc¬ 
ing  life  revealing  deep  set  sharp  eyes  and  thin  cheeks. 

They  are  all  lovers  of  manly  exercise,  fond  of  horseback 
riding,  and  retaining  physical  strength  and  suppleness  until 
quite  old  age.  While  Colonel  Hamilton  disregarded  dress 
it  is  due  him  to  state  that  he  had  reserved  suits  which  were 
occasionally  worn  that  made  him  as  presentable  as  the  most 
fastidious  taste  would  require. 
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My  mother  had  charge  of  his  wardrobe.  He  wore  it  to 
the  Legislature  m  Madison.  It  was  Mr.  Hamilton’s  intention 
to  return  to  the  East  from  California,  and  in  view  of  that 
purpose  my  mother  fitted  out  some  fine  linen  shirts  which 
were  years  afterward  worn  by  myself.  They  were  made  with 
great  care  of  linen  of  the  finest  texture— to  suit  his  taste. 

His  family  are  all  rapid  speakers  and  with  voices  keyed 
high  and  though  not  musical,  yet  in  no  sense  piping  or 
squeaking.  This  was  also  true  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s  speech. 
My  mother  is  quite  pronounced  in  her  opinions  regarding 
ins  personal  magnetism.  His  men  did  hold  him  in  great 
respect  His  black  servant  worshipped  him.  His  friends 
were  devoted  to  him  and  in  my  mother’s  behalf — as  she 

journeyed  East-those  friends  stood  ready  at  every  stopping 
place  for  his  sake.  1  r  6 


The  Gratiots  entertained  one  whole  summer  his  mother  and 
sister  for  his  sake.  The  Terrys,  Audleys,  Leggetts,  Schultzs, 
S  ellengers,  Clarks,  Strongs,  Brackens,  Sterlings  and  Gar¬ 
risons,  are  remembered  by  my  mother  as  particular  friends. 
The  fact  that  Colonel  Rudolph  states  that  "his  name  and 
memory  is  revered  today  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  La 
Layette  County”  harmonizes  with  the  view  of  his  personal 
friendships  being  strong . 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  for  a  number  of  years  U.  S.  Sur¬ 
veyor  for  Illinois  with  headquarters  at  Springfield.  ’  I  knew 
not  mg  o  his  home  in  St.  Louis.  Lie  was  an  officer  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  but  I  never  knew  that  his  command  con¬ 
sisted  of  Indians  or  what  particular  part  he  bore  in  the  war 
or  that  his  cabin  was  turned  into  a  garrison  during  the  war. 

I  he  news  of  his  death  was  held  from  his  mother.  She 
often  spoke  of  him  and  wondered  at  his  delay,  but  the  sor- 
row  was  spared  her.  She  was  wrapt  up  in  him  and  her  other 
children  fearing  the  effect  of  such  news,  held  it  from  her 
I  shall  write  soon  to  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton  upon  some  of 
these  points  in  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  clear 
recollections  of  the  earlier  life  of  his  brother  in  the  West. 

I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  entertain  you  at  my  humble  home 
whenever  you  can  make  it  your  pleasure  to  visit  New  York. 
Deckertown  perhaps  might  be  called  a  mountain  village  of 
some  900  people,  distant  60  miles  from  New  York  by  the 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  railroad. 
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Alexander  Hamilton’s  Pioneer  Son 


Mrs.  General  Cullom,  widow  of  General  Halleck — grand¬ 
daughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton — and  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler, 
a  grandson,  have  their  summer  homes  generally  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  If  you  should  meet  either  of  them  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  know  something  about  their  uncle  William  Stephen 
Plamilton’s  life. 

1  thank  you  very  much  for  the  information  through  Col¬ 
onel  Rudolph’s  letter  and  the  paper,  and  esteem  very  dearly 
these  marks  of  vour  kindness. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edgar  A.  Hamilton. 


CHARLES  STEPHENSON  TO  CYRUS  WOODMAN/’ 

St.  Paul,  January  8th,  1880. 

Dear  Woodman: 

1  have  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  covering  one  from 
your  friend  Barstow  of  San  Francisco,  giving  an  account  of 
th  e  manner  in  which  himself  and  others  at  your  request  and  at 
your  expense  had  the  gravestones  you  furnished  erected  over 
the  grave  of  our  mutual  friend  Hamilton. 

But  for  your  care,  kindness  and  attention,  his  body  would 
now  rest  in  an  unknown  grave,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the 
spot.  A  few  years  of  neglect  additional  and  no  one  living 
could  tell  where  he  was  buried. 

I  think  you  should  have  many  marks  to  your  credit  for 
the  many  generous  acts  of  this  kind  you  have  performed. 
In  this  instance  1  feel  grateful  myself  for  what  you  have 
done.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  shall  feel 
better  to  think  the  generous-hearted  little  man  has  a  suitable 
stone  erected  over  his  grave  by  an  outside  friend  to  tell  future 
generations  in  walking  over  the  ground  that  here  rests  the 
body  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

1  feel  ashamed  of  his  mean  brothers  who  are  men  of  wealth 
to  think  they  would  permit  one  of  his  family  to  be  buried 
in  an  unknown  grave  all  these  long  years,  without  a  stone 
to  mark  the  spot.  But  for  your  care  and  attention  the  grave 
could  not  be  found  today. 

I  have  the  paper  from  Mr.  Henry  containing  the  account 
of  the  ceremony  over  his  grave;  my  first  impulse  was  to  send 

*  Charles  L.  Stephenson  was  a  United  States  Senator. 
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u  to  his  brother  John  C.  Hamilton,  then  I  seemed  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  was  dead,  and  where  arc  the  other  brothers,  I 
cannot  say. 

If  you  can  give  me  the  address  of  any  one  of  them  I  will 
gladly  mail  this  notice  to  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this 
notice  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  living  brothers, 
to  show  them  that  a  stranger  was  willing  to  spend  money 

to  mark  the  spot  where  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  lies 
buried. 

I  can  remember  him  and  see  him  as  distinctly  and  plainly 
almost  as  I  could  when  he  was  living.  He  was  brilliant  and 
under  proper  influences  would  have  made  his  mark,  but  he 
came  West  too  early  and  too  easily  partook  of  the  vices  of 
the  country.  His  nature  and  traits  of  character  were  such 
that  he  could  not  help  it  no  more  than  you  could  water  run¬ 
ning  down  hill. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  marking  the  spot  in  a  per¬ 
manent  manner  where  lies  buried  the  body  of  Col.  W.  S. 
Hamilton.  Herewith  enclosed  you  will  find  Barstow’s  let¬ 
ter.  If  all  is  well  myself  and  wife  will  leave  here  the  14th 
and  hope  to  reach  Washington  the  following  Saturday,  the 
17th.  Letters  will  reach  me  at  the  Ebbitt  House.  All  in 
fair  health,  with  the  compliments  of  the  season  and  kind  re¬ 
gards  to  you  all.  Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  L.  Stephenson. 
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THE  HAMILTON  CENTENNIAL 

On  July  20,  1028,  thousands  gathered  at  the  pictur¬ 
esque  little  village  of  Wiota  (Hamilton’s  Diggin’s), 
in  Southei  n  Wisconsin,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Colonel  William  Stephen  Hamilton  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  place. 

1  he  day  was  made  for  a  celebration  of  the  kind  and 
the  sun  smiled  down  upon  the  multitude  congregated 
there,  just  as  it  had  a  century  before  upon  the  lone  ad¬ 
venturer.  They  came  from  near  and  afar,  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  those  pioneers  who  associated  with  Ham¬ 
ilton,  bringing  their  guests — gay  and  laughing  young 
men  and  women,  wondering  children,  and  sombre, 
grey-whiskered  old  men. 

I  he  festivities  opened  at  ten  o’clock  with  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  second  grand  memorial  to  be  placed 
on  the  spot  where  Fort  Hamilton  stood  in  1832.  This 
ceremony  was  under  the  supervision  of  officers  from 
the  State  Historical  Society,  and  the  monument  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  huge  glacial  boulder  on  which  was  a  bronze 
plaque  marked  “Fort  Hamilton.” 

In  the  background  was  placed  another  large  memo¬ 
rial — an  artistic  sign-board,  approximately  12x15  feet 
in  dimensions,  on  which  was  a  remarkable  painting 
of  Hamilton  s  Fort  and  one  ot  Colonel  Hamilton 
leaving  for  the  gold  fields.  The  painting  will  with¬ 
stand  the  ravages  of  time  and  tempest  for  years  to 
come,  and  the  structure  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
memorials  in  existence  today,  even  containing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  biographical  sketch  (approximately  150 
words)  of  C  olonel  Hamilton,  which  can  be  read  from 
a  great  distance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  program  consisted  of  music  by 
several  bands,  songs,  recitations  and  speeches.  Among 
the  speakers  of  the  day  were  William  T.  Fvjue,  no¬ 
table  newspaper  man  whose  name  is  familiar  in  ev- 
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ery  household  in  the  middlewest;  Honorable  fudge 
Simpson;  Edgar  G.  Doudna. 

The  chairman  referred  to  Mr.  Doudna,  who  is  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents,  as  a 
man  who  knew  more  history  than  any  other  man  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Doudna  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  chairman’s  words  in  a  stirring  tribute  to  Ham- 
1  ton.  Mr.  La  Pollette  was  also  due  to  speak  on  the 
occasion,  but  pressing  business  at  Washington  pre¬ 
vented  his  appearance. 

On  the  rostrum  with  the  speakers  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  old  settlers  of  the  community  were  seated  *  with 
them  was  Airs.  F.  A.  McConnell,  who  had  lived  at 
Hamilton  s  Diggin’s  over  80  years  before  and  whom 
Colonel.  Hamilton  saw  in  her  cradle  the  year  he  left 
for  California. 

Mr.  Doudna  traced  the  history  of  the  Territory 
from  the  time  when  Jean  Nicolet  first  came  into  it 
depicting  the  life  and  times  of  William  Stephen  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  telling  of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  which  paralleled  the  work  of  his  father. 
He  stated  that  the  life  of  Colonel  Hamilton  and  the 
hie  of  General  Dodge  were  two  of  the  most  thrilling 
adventures  in  American  history. 

f  sometimes  think,  he  said,  “that  we  need  such 
men  as  they,  back  with  us,  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  common  people.” 

Mr.  Evjue  told  of  the  great  heritage  left  us  by  Col¬ 
onel  Hamilton  and  his  contemporaries,  and  there  were 
many  other  speakers  who  praised  the  daring  pioneer. 

The  day  was  one  of  which  the  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  would  have  been  proud  and  the  interest  in 
the  stories  of  his  life  continued  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  multitude  until  the  sun  was  sinking  far  down 
in  the  western  sky,  and  the  Centennial  was  at  an  end, 
the  crowds  dispersing  and  carrying  with  them  a  mem¬ 
ory  filled  with  admiration  and  reverence  for  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  pioneer  son. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

William  Stephen  Hamilton 

Born  in  New  York . August  - 

Bereaved  of  father,  Alexander  Hamilton 
West  Point  Cadet 

•  •  •  •  • 

Missouri  pioneer . 

Deputy  U.  S.  surveyor . 

Challenged  Aaron  Burr  to  mortal  combat  . 

United  States  surveyor . 

Illinois  pioneer . 

Representative  from  Sangamon  Co.,  111.  . 

Aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Coles  .... 

Debut  as  a  lawyer . 

Packer  for  U.  S.  Garrison  at  Fort  Howard  .  . 

Interpreter  for  General  LaFayette 
Surveyed  Peoria  and  French  Claims 

Colonel  in  Winnebago  War . 

Debut  as  a  miner . 

Pioneer  in  Michigan  Territory  .... 

Founded  Hamilton’s  Diggin’s . 

Debut  as  a  smelter . 

Debut  as  a  merchant . 

Organizer  of  Pecatonica  Navigation  Co. 

Built  Hamilton’s  Fort . 

Gunsmith . 

Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War  . 

Postmaster  . 

Created  Boundaries  of  Rock  River  Co.,  Ill.  . 
Pres,  of  Wisconsin  Pre-Territorial  Convention 

Founded  Muscoda  . 

Commander  of  First  Iowa  Brigade 
Harrison’s  choice  for  Gov.  of  Wisconsin  T.  . 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Whig  candidate  for  Delegate  to  Washington  . 

Overland  pioneer . 

California  settler . 

Gold  miner  . 

Trader . 

Died  at  Sacramento . August  7, 
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